


IQO . The If.iTTOT of Composition. 

their eyes, dull with weeping, mutually fixed oh one another, if they 
were figures in a painting/’ 

b. Next of^‘ Sternness’ {ugratd — § 169). 

Text. 

Sternness. No. 176. Let ‘ Sternness’ be the harshness which 

arises from rude valour, or from another's offences, <fec. In this case 
we have perspiration, shaking of the head, reviling, striking, &c. 

COMMENTAEY, 

a. For example — see the sternness of Mddhava, — Act F., — ad- 
dressing Aghoraghcintu who was going to immolate JKalati, 

‘‘ On the head of thee who hast raised the sword, for destruction, 
against that body which shrinks even from the blows of a soft 
‘ sirisha’ -flower, where the sentiment associated with the blows is no 
other than the sportive liumour of an affectionate female friend, may 
this my arm fall like the mace of Yama the god of deaths untimely 
to take thee to the infernal regions. 

h. Next of ‘ Distraction’ (moha — § 169). 

Text. 

Distraction. No. 177. By ‘Distraction’ is meant perplexity, 

arising from fear, or grief, or impetuosity, or painful recollection, — 
causing giddiness, falls, staggerings, failure of sight, &c. 

Comment AEY. 

a. For example — see the Ku7ndra-sambhavaf canto 3, v. 73. 

“The goddess of love was for a moment as it were benefited by the 
distraction arising from this sharp fiction, which paralysed the action 
of her faculties, — she being thus, for the mennent, unconscious of her 
husband’s fate.” 

h. Next of 'Awaking’ (vihodha—% 160). 

Text. 

Awaking. No. 178. waking’ means the return of con- 

sciousness, from causes that remove sleep, and occasioning yawns, 
stretching of limbs, twinkling of the eyes, and the reviewing of one’s 

a process the more strictlg consequential if the person awaking 

he a Ved/mti who believes that his limbs cease to ecdst when he ceases to 
think of them. 
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The Mirror of Composition. 207 

COMMENTAIIY. 

a. For example in the S'akuntala : 

“ Tit it is that my eyes looking at my love have forgotten to wink ; 
since, tlie countenance of my angel,— with one of the eye-brows raised 
up, as she composes verses of. love, -bespeaks, with quivering cheeks, 
her alFection for me.” 

Text. 

Sangraha. No. 370. The Sangraha again is the accom- 

plisliment of an object by means of sweet words and a gift. 

COxMMEXTAIlY. 

d. For example in the Eatnavali. 

“ 7u»y— Bravo ! my friend, this is your reward, (gives his golden 

bracelet.)” 

Text. 

No. 371. The Anumana (Inference) is a con- 
elusion from a cliorcicfevisf ic sign. 

Commentary. 
a. As in the drama Janaki Kagliava : 

Causing the earth to waver even with his careless stops, 
and making tlie l.cads of all to bow down merely witli his looks, ho 
with a body radiant like gold, leads us to infer his solar descent as 
well as his irresistible prowess.” 

Text. 

I’rartbana. No. 372. Tlie Pnirtliana Request) is a wish- 

or calling for enjoyment, rejoicing, or festivity. 

Commentara^ 

«• For e.xample, in the Ratiidvali 

“ Amy-Beloved Siigarika, thy face is the cool-beamed moon, thy 
} ^ are a couple of blue lotuses, thy hands imitate the red lotus 
arm/’"!* «l*ines like the plantain trunk, and thy 

mv 1 ° compared to the lotus-stalk in coolness— omwo, O come 

,ne f’ with every one of thy members, embraej 

fire of love members tormented with the 

0 -wiui'on!;’;*''?* Prarthami-has been lut 

the admitted here upon the opinion of 

t>‘c Bras'asll r as 

(roe ylOo.) Ill the Conclusion or last division of the nlot 
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\ Or, for example : — 

^ ‘^It is j garland of lotus-stalk^ on my breast not the Chief of ' 
serpents ; it is a string of blue lotus-leaves round my neck not 
that sheen of poison ; it. is not ashes but the cooling dust of sandal 
that besmears my body, separated as I am from my love. Strike mo 
not, 33odiless I)eity (Kama) niistaking me for S^iva thy J^oe — where- 
fore riishest thou at me with anger?’’ 

c. ' This is not * Doubt ending in certainty’ (§ 680 c) since in that 
figure, the suspicion and the certainty successively reside in the same 
subject. Here the suspicion belongs to the black bee, for instance, 
and the certainty to the lover. Nay the black bee has no suspicion, 
inasmuch as the bee’s approaching so near would be possible, only 
when its cognition has not more than one alternative, that is^ when U 
does not waver between two thoughts ^ hut is single-minded and eertaini 
‘ Well then let it bo^the Mistaker (§ 681).’ Granting that the bee &c., ■ ’ 


was under a mistake, it is felt by the man of taste that it ^not the mis- 
take that causes surprise in the present examples^ but the peculiar man- 
ner in which the lover &c. express themselves. Besides even if it be 
not really meant that the bee or the like did fly towards the face of tKo 
fair woman or was under any mistake, such a sort of speech would ifee 
quite possible, simply as a compliment to one beloved &c. Nor is 
the figure in our present examples a metaphor implied, inasmuch as 
the face /or instance, is not cognised under the cl^acter of a lotus, that 
character being expressly denied. Nor is it Concealment (§ 683), tlie 
real nature of the thing under description not being denied. .^iThus, 
in renlity, this ornament is distinct from those spoken of by tho 
ancients. This figure does not belong to such a speech as ‘ This is .. 
mother-o’-pearl not silver’ addressed to somebody bending towards a ' 
pearl oyster under the notion of its being silver, such a speech being \ • , 
wanting in strikingness, the essence of an embellishment, . " ; . ^ 


No. ; 686. The Poetical Fancy is the imagining of an object under ^ V 
> tho character of another. As being Ex- ^ ^ 

JwtioalF4no,y.th|ty.two pvessed or Uudewtood, this k first held 

twofold. The Expressed is when tho 
particle,' (as) &Q. ar^oniployed, tho other, when they are not used. 
Since in each of tl^ese sorts, a Qenus, a Qnality, an Action, or, a 
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PllEPACE. 


^ Tho translation of tlio Saliitya-darpana was commoneed by 
tthe Into lainontod Principal of the Jlciiares Oollego, Dr. Bal- 
jlantyn>(, whoso memory, bo it said iu passing, will be over 
pberishi'd 'with gratitndo and alfection by bis pupils as well as 
tlio pundits of that institution. The performance of that emi- 
nent s(diolar, however, (W.tcmds little beyond a cpiartor, ending 
with pagn 12S of thts pro.sont publication. At the particular 
iiistanco and under the kind enenuragomont of bis worthy suc- 
ees.sor and my honoured tutor, Mr. li. T. II. (Irilfitli, M. A., I 
undertook to coutuiuo tho work, wliich is now prcsmited to the 
Ipuhlic in its completed form. Tho former portion lias been 
^pvlsed and edited, and no pains have h(!on spared in the task, 
Wlierein I had to coniparo tho original and the translation word 
for word. I liavo, however, been particularly careful not to 
make in the learned Doctor’s work any alterations not absolute' 
ly rctpiired by the text, and such sentences and passages only 
l:avo been entirely ro-writteu as misrepresenti'd tho original. 
I think I liave soiuf^nes boon over-scrupulous in this diroc- 
t|ion, as, for instance, in adding only iu a foot note what evi- 
dently i,s tho oorroet interpretation (see p. 78). As I am 
personally rospousihlo for tlio alterations, I annex a list of 
i^eforonccs to tho })riiieipal ones. I could wish Dr. Ballantyuo 
t^nd iLsed tho word ‘ taste’ or ‘ relish’ to render such an impor- 
tant term ns rmi, denoting, as it does, the very ossonce of tho 
^‘SHontial subject-matter of tho work. But I was asked to 
||eviso the former portion when the first two or three forms of 
|ny worlc had already passed through tho press, so I could uot 
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help retaining tho name ‘llavour/ which will perhaps grate 
oil the oars of hotter jmlges than myself as tasteless and gross- 
I should think it is the most unpoelical oxpro*ssioii tliat ooulJ^ 
be u^cd to denote tho soul of poetry. 

Our author, I think, has furnished a very apt definition of ^ 
Poetry, viz., ‘ A senteiioe the soul whereof is llolish.’ Now 
the question arises — Wliat is it that constitutes relish itself 3 
It is pleasure no doubt, but not the sort of pleasure Avliicll 
is felt, for instance, from hearing such words as simiily con- 
vey a gratifying intelligcnct3. It is a ])ecullar pleasure, it is 
a passion or emotion, it is love, or sorrow, or nmih, oi 
wrath, or magnanimity, or terror, or wonder, or cv<fti disgiistJ^ 
or it' may bo ^uro and passionless joy,’^ — not excited by it 
Ordinary causes but doUglitfully suggested ])y a reprosoiila^ 
^qn of what are its causes, effects, and coiw^oiuitant mental andi 
tiliiiily states in tho tlieatro of life. Tlu^so, as (‘xliibitod iiJ 
are r spoctively called Excitants [rihhara), lOnsiiantl 
liitiiiiijtoArarid Accessories {rijnlfhirhari) ; and a coinhinatioi] 


S; ifhethor wholly oxi^resscd, or ]:)artially expressed an.' 


-led, devffeping the nine modes of sentiment men 


coustitutes Poetry- wliieli has thus ;i niuo-i'olt 
Jat is clear from llio above elueidatioii tliat the lu- 
Skn CritiO^'ld the right view, that an exliibition of himiair 
or ^iotioii alone is poetry. Where, it juiglit at lirst bo 
is element of passion in the description of inanimato 
jttfere,,^niTational creatures ? A lil»de reilectieii would show 
. tfe, id'(a|der to be poeiioal, it mu.st have the colouring of eino- 
l^n J it must, to use Indian phraseology, cull Ibrlh one of the 
'p^jfdJfenbnt sentiments by an exhibition of a part at least of tho 
three-fold cause of its manifestation. Tims, tho Suhliiuo am 
the Beautiful in nature must come under one or other of tl 
Relishes enumerated.f First, the objects described may 
contemplated with wonder as the prevailing sentiment, and tlJ 
Marvellous will be tho Relish of such ])oetry. ()■ . oudlj 


* yce Text 20(i, 1 ). loa. 


t 1'. 111. Text 201). 
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:lio poot may rise from tho contemplation of Nature to Nature’s 
Ood, reverence (bliiiva see text 245) being the prevailing 
aontiiuont in such a case. Or, thirdly, the scenes may be de- 
picted as heightening some passion — love, for instance, or as 
ministering to that pure and passionless joy which constitutes 
tlie Relish of Holy Tranquillity (the Quietistio Flavour*). In 
|tho first case tho objects form the Substantial Excitant, and in tho 
ircst the Enhancing Excitant of the Relish. f Tlie lower animals, 
Biowover, may form the Excitants, Substantial or Enhancing, of 
laliiiost all the varieties of Relish.t Siielloy’s celebrated Hymn 
go a Skylark, for instance, is throughout coloured with wonder 
gr adinirafion, tlio otlier soutiiuents suggested by tlie varied 
nd exuberant imagery serving only to minister to that main 
jassion. Wo will select two or throe stanzas for illustration : 

Iliglier still aii«l hi;>;hor 

From tho o.irtli tliou spriiigest ; 

Like 11 eliHid of fire, 

Tlio.hluc deep tlion win^ost ; 

And singing still dost «oar, and soaring ever singest. 


?*lVxt2n8. 
t Text 62 . 

i Mill’s remarks on tho subject arc so clear and impivssive that I canuot Kelp 
^uotiujr them ill exteuso ; — ^ 

Descriptive jioctry consists, no doiiht, in description of things as they appear^ 
^ not fis they are ; and it paints them not in ilicir bare and natural Uueamcut8« 
‘ but seen througli the and arrayed in the colours of the imagination 

‘ set ill fiction by the feelings, if a poet dcscrilios a lion, he does not describe 
‘ him ns a imturalist would, nor even as a traveller would, who was intent upon 
stating tlio truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the tnitln He describes 
him by imagery, tluit is, by suggesting the nio.st striking likenesses and con- 
|triusts which might occur to a mind contemplating the lion, in the state of awe, 
wonder, or terror, which the spectjiele naturally excites, or is, on tho occasion, 
•\pposed to excite. Now this is deseribiug the lion professedly, but tho state 
fjf oxcitemeut of the spectator really. The lion may bo described falselv or 
exaggeration, and the poetry bo all the better; but if tho human emotion 
l>o not -''ted with seiTipuloiis truth, the poetry is bad poetry, e., is not 
fmelry u. , Imt a failure.” Dissert.itionit ixnd DheuissionSf Vol. I, p. 69. 
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Wli.it thou art we know not : 

Wh.'it is most, like thoo ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to sec, 

As from tliy presence showers a. rain ol‘ melody. 

Like a high-born mnidoii ^ 

In a palace lower, 

Soothing lier love-ladtm 
Soul in secret liour 

With music sweet as hvo, which overflows her bower. 




.It is remarkable that though wonder is evidently tlie loadin 
Bentiraent of this short poem, the poet commits not even iti aj 
|in^Ie instance the fault of bluntly naming it.* Tho Rolish o 
|a3t stanza is ‘ love in separation,’ hero mauifostetl in a sub' 
t .te condition.f 

De coincidence of tliis view of poetry and tliat of Join. 
AIxll IS so lemaikablc tliat 1 cannot resist tlio tonipta' 
quoting bore tho wools of that thinker whicli woul 
ed servo to thrqfv.,soyie light on tlie tliird (chapter of th 
|nt work, treating <,f tho essentials of poetry. Let us ilJ 
|i,re our autlior’s definition of poetry, wliioli, by somewliag 
^.Ung tho t( clinical tm-m rasa, may bo more perspicuously 
|rod— ‘Words whoso essence is emotional delight aro 
if with the two approved by Mill, viz., ‘ Poetry°is im- 
bued trulh,’ ‘ (Poetry is) man’s t}^.,ughts tinged by hia 
l^usuants {a,mf>/aiva): one of the three sots of 
^.^eutials in the delineation of tlie Permanent or Principa 

§ aent {dhdyi-Udiia), are very clearly reeogni,sed in th. 
iiig remarks : — 

® radical distinction between tho interest feJft 

^ stoi;)6,as^Buch, and the interest excited by noctrv • for tlie 
.roM i„cido„t, the ether fro. 


in 


one, the -mircc of the emotion excited is (he ci 


Text. 377. 


t Soe 'IV.Kl 2J2 and : 
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hihition of (t or sUtlen of human .semibilif!/ ; in the other, 
of a series of states of mere outward circumstances.’’* Dissert, 
and Disc.i Vol. I. p. 05. 

Nor have the Pennanent Sentiments (Text 200), themselves, of 
Indian critics escaped the keen observation of tlio Pritish 
think^ and the nine prin|ipal feelings enumerated by the 
latter, strikingly correspond to, and differ but little from, the 
nine recognised by the former, lie says : 

* The italics arc ours. In spite of the distinction here drawn, it is iiiipossildc 
to deny that incident is often insejyarcil/l^ coniiocttHl with anil liidlspeu- 

sahle to it^greatest manifestation as in (he epos. Mill indeed seems in a manner 
to admit this ^y saying * Afany of the greatest poems are in tlie form of fictitious 
narratives, and in almost all good serious fictions there is true poetry.’ But \vc 
should humhly think that the author ouglit to have more distinctly asscyted 
the indissoluble rtdaiion of the two elements in the highest development of poetry. 
It is also to he observed th;st Hindu critic^s could not consent to the above re- 
stricted application of the word i)oem whieJi, in their opinion, is a generic name 
equally ap])licahl(5 to a poetical lictiou in prose. They were, however, quite sen- 
sible of tlie distinction of incident and feeling, along with the fact of their mntuai 
sulvserviency (set* text, 316). lii his zeal f()r a distinction between a poem and a 
novel, Mill indeed makes certain remarks not ])orljaps tpiite ^varrant(‘d hy truth. 
He snys — ‘ lie (tlu* novelist) has to d('scril )0 outwurtrifiiugs, nol /he iiitoard man ; 
actions and events, no/ feelings* rerhaps the writer means to declare tlie 
of incident over feeling ill a novel, otherwise a novel without a 
siiflicicnt depiction of passion would be hardly readable, and the fact of* almost 
till good serious fictions’ containing ‘ true poetry* is admitted hy himself. The 
fact Is that tlie terms * poem’ and * nover are vaguely used iu Knglish, and though 
the idea of a novel being written in verse is conceived by Mill, that of giving the 
designation of * poem’ to iN^ork in prose never perhaps occurred to him, the 
iaiitter being so entirely op])nscd To usage. The dislinetiou between a poem and 
a noy^l may be thus stated : A poem, (at least, one of the higher order) is a 
work pi which Hie feeling is principal and the incident is subordinate, though 
iiidispt'nsablc. A novel is its converse. Thus eitlu;r of the elcmciiis is necessary 
iu eitlict, though in difi'erent proportions. It must not he forgotten that, 
though not li necessary element of poetry, metro, like iiiusie, assists considerably 
iu the oxcitei^ieut of emotion. Where it is wanting, the delect has to he com- 
pensated by au adccpiate addition of feeling. Of two poems, for instauco, equal 
in other respect(q the poetry of the one which avails itself of the assistance 
of metre will cert^iinly be tlie more striking, for the feeling itself is heightened 
by tlio melody of th^ versification. Strip the Paradise Lost of its metre and it 
loses half its cllect, ‘ 
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“ Every truth wliicli a human being can enunciate, every 
thouglit, even every outward impression, which can enter into 
bis consciousness, may become poetry when shown througli 
any* impassioned medium, when invested with the colouring of 
joy, or grief, or pity, or affection, or admiration, or reverence, 
or awe, or even hatred or terror : and unless so colou^, no- 
thing, bo it as interesting as it may, is poetry.” (p. 70T) 

It will bo observed tliat joy, except under the comic senti- 
ment, or mirth, is not recognised by Indian critics as ouo of 
the loading emotions in poetry, but only as one of the coucomi- 
tant moods. The reason is obvious. Joy is eitho. pure or 
mingled with passion. In the former case it comes Smder that 
passionless and holy repose of the soul called Uuiotism {n'ama 
Text 238) and is honco counted as one of its Accessories. Iti tho 
latter, its subordination need not bo pointed out, Tlio folloAving 
noble lines of Coleridge, for instance, depicting joy, in a pfo- 
minent manner, as forming the fountain of Creation’s lustre, 
'are a decided instance of tho Quiotistic Eelish : 

0 pure ol liOrarfc ! tliou iieedst not ask ol* mo 
Wliat this slront^ music in tho soul may bt: ! 

WJiat and v/lieroin it doth exist, 

This liglit, this glory, tliis fair luminous mist, 

This boautilul and heautj’^making power. 

Joy, virtuous Lady 1 Joy that ne’er was givt-ii 
Save to the pure, and in tlieir puret^^mur, 

Life and lile’s cllluenee, cloud at once aiul shuwef , 

Joy, Lady, is the s])irit and th(' power 
AVhich wedding Nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Eai’th anti new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the pi'Oiid— - 
Joy is tJjc sweet voice, Joy the lumiuous cloud : 

AVe in ourselves rijoiee ! 

And thence llo\vs all that charms our ear or sight 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

All colours a sull’usion from that liglit. 
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What is this Joy which glows in such a brilliant imagery? 
The poet himself tells us that it is the joy ‘ that never was given 
save to the pure and in their purest hour,’ ‘ undreamt of by the 
sensual and the proud.’ It has no admixture of earthly pas- 
sion, though it may be associated with holy love — love that 
takes the name of universal benevolence (wr^r), another 
concomitant of the Quietistic Relish. The above verses sound 
indeed as if they wore a long-continued echo to the sublime 
strain of the Upanishad which exclaims — 

Sim?! ’T t 

(TaiUcrlyopaimhad, p. 100, Bib. Ind.) 

(Who iddeed, would inhale, who exliale, if this ether were 
not Joy !) 

Joy here, is the Deity himself, the Essential Excitant of the 
Relish. 

The three essential merits {gma) of poetry, according to the 
later school of Rhetoric to which our critic belongs, are Sweet- 
ness, Energy and Perspicuity. To guard against misconcep- 
tion, it is to bo mentioned that Dr. Ballautyne had inappropri- 
ately rendered the term guna into ‘ style’ by which name he 
refers to the subject of the eighth chapter, in his Advertisement. 
The proper equivalent of stylo is rili, the subject of the ninth 
chapter. 

It is with no ordinary pleasure that I have now obtained 
the long looked for opjjortuuity of expressing publicly my gra- 
titude to Mr. R. T. II. Griffith, M. A., who (not to mention my 
great obligations as a pupil) has kindly revised, in MS. or 
proof, a great portion of my work. Erom that distinguish- 
ed scholar’s paper on Indian Figures of Speech appended to his 
Specimens of Old Indian Poetry, I have borrowed some of the 
renderings of names in the tenth chapter. Deeply too do I 
feel myself indebted to the accomplished Professor A. E. 

* Sankaraebarya construes locative case, but we 

should prefer the nominative, as the natural and more forcible interpretation. 
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Gough, B. A., for the kind help he has lent me, in my weak 
health, in the translation of the concluding portion of the 
seventh' and of the eighth and ninth chapters. My hearty 
acknowledgements are also due to the distinguished antiquarian 
and scholar, Babu Eajendralal Mitra, who has not only all 
along evinced a true interest in the work, but has actually 
urged me on to its completion. 

PD. M. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



SoMi^ account of tlio work liorc offered to his notice may be 
not iiiiacclptiible to tlic rciider. 

Among tlic Sanskrit texts printed at Cakiitta under the 
auliiorily of the (Jenoral Commiltce of Pnhlic lostrnction, there 
are two worlds the titles of wliich are given in English as fol- 
lows ; — 

“ PrahWa ; a trciitise on Poetry and Ehetoric by 

Mammata Aohaiiya. ( 182 !))." 

“ Saliltya I)arp<i»(f ; a treatise on Rhetorical Composition by 
Vls'WANATIIA Kaviuaja. ( 1828 ).” 

The Kdvya i’rahis'a — (he “ Illustration of Poetry,” — con- 
sists of a number of metrical rules {hlrikd) interstxn’sed with 
comments and illustrative examples. The rules are founded 
on the Aphorisms of Vamaxa, who owed his knowledge of the 
subject to the divine ^age Rhahata. The Hdl^yn Ihirpaitu— 
the “ Mirror of Comijosiiioii”— also has memorial verses as its 
text; and the rules are frequently illustrated by the same 
examples as those employed in the earlier work. Both works 
are held in high esteem ; but that of Ahs'wANA'TiiA— the more 
recent and the moi'c copious of the two— is g-encrally admitted 
as the .standard of taste among the learned Hindus. 

Of the etymology of tlie term Snhitya two explanations are 
offereil. According to the one, it is derived from hita ‘ benefit’ 
and salm ‘ witb,’ becaus(.^ a knowledge of it is l)eneficial in all 
departments of literature. The other, with less appearance of 
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reason, explains it as denoting the sum total of the various 

sections of which the system itself is made up. . 

The term Rhetoric, as employed to denote the subject of a 
treatise of tlxis description, is liable — according to our view of 
the division and denomination of the sciences — to an objection 
the converse of that to which we hold the term Logic liable, 
when employed to denote tlie all-embracing spliere of the 
Nyaya pliilosopliy. Tii the Sdliltija we have but a part and the 
least im])ortant part of what, according to Aiistotle,* belongs 
to Rhetoric. In order to attain its specific end of convincing 
or porvsuading — between which wo agree witli Mr. ^nart in 
thinking that there is jiiorc of a distin(:ti()n than aflifferencef 
— Rhetoric* does not hesitate to avail itself of the graces of 
language which gratify the taste; hut in tlic? “ taste’' 

{mmj is all in all. The difference between the jioliiical history 
of India and that of (Ireec'c^ or Rome so obvirmsly suggests 
the reason why eloqnonce, in Iho two erases, proposed to itscif 
ends thus different, that it would be idle to dp more than allude 
to it in ])assing. 

The SdMtija Da^^am is divided into ten sections — of 
lengths varying from eight or nine ]>ages to eighty or ninety. 
The first secticai deelai’C'S the nature of ]io('tiy. Tlie second 
treats of the various powers of a word. Thee third treats of 
taste. The fourth treats of the divisions of poetry. The fifth 
discusses morc^ully one of the pow'ers^of a word adverted to 
ill section second. The sixth takes iparticiihir cognizance of 
the division of poetry into ‘ that which is to be seen,' and ‘ that 

* The; nuiin considoration heiug that of Argiiinonta — ra 5’ &K\a vpoffdijKai — “ but 
the rest mere out-work.” Tlhd. Ji. 7. c. 1. 

t “That com tiiuTi Mitualioii in lifo, Vidi'o mdioro. prohoqup.j dderm^, seq'tiorj 
proves intlood that there a)*o degrees of couviction wliich yield to persuasion, aa 
then; arc otlicr degrees which no persuasion can subduo : yet perhaps wo shall 
liereaftcr bo ablo to sliow that such jnticturc.s do but exhibit one set of motives 
outweighing auotlior, and that the application of the term persuasion to the one 
set, and of conviction to the other, is in many casoa arbitrary, rather than dic- 
tated by a correspondent difference in the things.” Semahhgy—i^, 175. 
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'which is to be heard.’ The seventh treats of bleinishos. The 
eighth treats of style. The niulh Ircats of the vai-ioties of 
composition resulting from the blending of styles, and the 
predominance of one or other of them. The lenth and last 
treats of embellishment. To the subject of this tenth section 
the7i/a’ak?/(b?r//n/aof Aoyayya d'iivStttta, with which the stu- 
dent usually commences, coniines itself. 

According to established cfustom the SYthifi/a Darpana 
opens with an invocation. The author then ])roceeds to 
say that as his Avork is ancillary to poetry, its fruits can bo 
no otheii, than those wtiich poetry l)estows. ttiese are de- 
clared to consist in tlie attainnuait of the four great objects 
of human desire — vi>c. Merit, Wealth, Knjoynient, and Salva- 
tion — wlilch, ‘'by means of poetry rdone, (‘an b(^ oltained 
pleasantly even by pei'sons of slender capacity.” Salvation, 
it is to be mmeinbered, or li)>eration from the liability to 
being born again, is tire inward held out to its followers by 
each of the various systems of Hindu d(H.*trine. Kvi^n the 
(Jraminarians claim for tluar own art ( — inon? than wa,s 
claimed for the kindrcMl (Jrammarye of the Dark Ages — ) the 
power of leailing the soul to bliss y'" and it is scarct^ly to be 
wondered at that the poets should (rontend that the goal might 
be gained, as surely as l)y iiny of the more rugged ronlcs, and 
mueh more ])leasantly, by the “primrose path” of Doesy. 
Poetry is to (londnce Jto this by setting before its votary such 
examples for imitation arf^ that of llama * and for a voidance as 
that of Havana, and so training him nj) to vii-lno. After 
shelving, hoAv all the four great ()hj(H?ls sought after by the wise 
have been at various times olitaiued through couversaucy with 
poetry, our author gravedy disposes of tlie ot>j(‘etion tliat the 
possession of the Vedas renders tlie study of ])o(diy with such 

* According to tlic Gr.nninnriang A word, poivfeotly uiidorstood, {.nid 

properly cmpIoycHl, is, alike in lioavoii mid on e.arili, the KdninAh^ilc' — (ho marvel- 
lous cow from which you may ‘‘ milk out wlmtever you desire'’ -- including, of 
course, final omaneipatioii, if you wish i(. 
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views superfluous, by asking, where is the wisdom of seeking to 
remove by means of bitter drugs an ailment that can be cured 
with sugar-candy ? 

Having established the importance of Poetry, he proceeds to 
determine what it is that poetry consists in ; and this he de- 
cides is ‘ Flavour’ (rasa).* Between this and the Vedantic con- . 
ception of the Deity, he does his best (in his third section) to 
make out a parallel, which the reader will be the more likely 
to understand, if he have some previous acquaintance with 
Vedantic speculations. 

It is worth noticing that the notion of reckoning metre 
among the circumstances that constitute poetry ft not even 
hinted at by our critic. The fact that the learned of India are 
accustomed to put into verse almost all their driest treatises — 
on law, physic, divinity, &c, — ^affords a ready enough explanar 
tion why the accident of metre should not be mistaken by them 
for the essence of poetry. Their test of poetry, (under which 
title, as we shall see, they reckon “ poetry in prose” — gcuJya 
kavya), coincides pretty closely with that specified by Whately 
as the test of “ good poetry,” when ho says (Ehet. p. 344,) 
— “ The true te.st is easily applied : that which to competent 
judges affords the appropriate plerwire of Poetry, is good poetry, 
whether it answer any other purpose or not : that which does 
not afford this pleasure, however instructive it may be, is not 
good Poetry, though it may lie a vahit^de The Arch- 

bishop goes on to say, •* Notwithstanding all that has been ad- 
vanced by some French criffes, to prove that a work, not in 
metre, may be a Poem, (which doctrine was partly <lerived. 
from a mtsinterpretation of a passage in Aristotle’s Poetics,) 
universal opinion has always given a contrary decision. 
Any composition in verse, (and none that is not,) is always 
called, whether good or bad, a Poem, by all who havejio 
favourite hypothesis to maintaii.” The pandits furnish ap- 
parently an exception to the universality of this dictum, for .if 
* Vdhjam rasdtnial’ang havyam-^Hne p, 10. 
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you wIhIi to astonish a paiuHt, you have only to ask him grave- 
ly whether, for example, that terse metrical composition, the 
Nyaya compendium entitled the Ehdshd-parichchheda is a poem. 
If, in holding it to be as far removed as anything well can be 
from poetry, he goes on a “ favourite hypothesis,” it is because 
the notion of an opposite hypothesis probably never occurred 
to him. 

In the 2d chapter (on the various poAvers of a word) the 
explanation of some of the terms is rather curious. “ Let thuit 
‘ Indication’ (siiys the autlior) Ix) ‘ Snperiraponent’ which makes 
one think of the identity with something else of an object not 
Sioallowea'^lhy that with which it is identified, but expr ■■sed 
along with it). Tliat ‘ Indication’ is held to be ‘ Introsuscep- 
tive’ which makes one think of the identity with something 
else of an object sivallotvcd — not expressed but recognised 
as it were within that with which it is identified.” For ex- 
ample — “ The liorse — the white — gallops here “ the horse” 
and “ tho white” mean just one and the same thing, and botli 
terms are exhibited ; but the same sense wordd be equally 
well understood (by a jockey, for example, to whom the 
horse was notoriously “ the white”-:— or “ the dun” — or “ the 
chesnut” — ) if the sentence were briefly “ The white gal- 
lops.” Here tho “ white” has swallowed the “ horse,” and 
the case is one of “ Indication inclusive introsusceptive founded 
on Notoriety'’ (rudhdvnpddcina-lakshaiid sadhyavandna.) This 
classification of phraseology may serve to illustrate a passage 
in the “ Poetics” of Aristotle, whA Mr. Theoilore Buckley (pf 
Christ Church) concurs with Dr. Bitter in condemning as 
spurious. The passage occurs in the 21st chapter, where, in 
speaking of metaphors, Aristotle, as rendered by Mr. Buckley, 
says “ And sometimes the proper term is added *to the relative 
terms." We iuefine to regard tho calumniated passage as 
ge^une. Let us see. Aristotle goes on to remark “ I say, for 
instance, a cup has a similar relation to Bacchus that a shield 
has to Mdfs. Hence, a shield may be called tho cup of Mars, 
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and a cup the shield of Bacchus/' Now, it seems to us that if 

the following proportion — viz. 

Cup : Bacchus : : shield ; Mai’S 

wei'e not present to the mind of the hearer, then (to use Mr. 
Buckleys words — on a kindred passage in the 11th chapter 3d 
Book of the Rhetoric — ) “ with a view to guard the metaphor 
from any incidental harshness or obscurity," the proper term 
may be advantageously added — making what our author calls 
a case of the “ Superimponent^' (sdropd.) Thus, had Aristotle 
followed up liis remark by a special example, we should have 
read, ‘‘ The cu]) — the shield of Bacchus'' — “ The slneld — the 
cup of Mars." According to the Hindu phraseology, when we 
omit the proper term and say, “ The cup of Mars," then, (through 
Indication Iiitrosusceptive) the cup has sivallowed the shield — 
which latter, nevertheless, is discerned within the other by the 
eye of the the intelligent. 

From the chapters of the Sdhitya Darpana which treat of 
Dramatic Poetry, many interesting extracts have been given by 
Professor H. H. Wilson in the Introduction to his (Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus." 

J. R. B. 

Benares College^ 5ih January^ 1851. 



THE MIRHOH OF COMPOSITION. 


♦ 

SALUTATION TO GANES'A! 


Oii.\^TOii 1 . — The Declaration of the Nature of Poetry. 

At the beginning ol' liis book, desiring the unobstructed completion 
of what he wishes to begin, he i. e., the author — commenting on his 
own metrical makes his jwldress to the Goddess of Speccli, 

because in the province of Eloquence it is she who is the constituted 
authority. 

Text. 

Invocation. 1.— May that Goddess of Language, whose radiance 

is fair as tlic atitunuial moon, having removed the overspreading dark- 
ness, render all things clear in my mind ! 

COMMENTABY. 

a. As tills book is ancillary to Poetry, by tlie fruits of Poetry only 
can it be fruitful therefore he states what are the fruits of Poetry 

Text. 


. 2. — Sinjio the attainment of the fruits consisting of 

cliircd *by Tiniill of four 1. 1 ’., the four great objects of h uman 

cation. desirCs — i’/.?,, Merits Wmlltky Enjoy menly and Libera- 


lion — is ploMSciiitly possible even in tlie ease ol those ol slender 
capacity, by means of Poetry only, therefore its uatui-c shall be 
uow set forth. 


COMMENTABT. 

fl. The allegation in the text is borne out bg facts— iov it is 
notorious that the fruits of the “ class of four” have been attained by 
means of the counsels, as to doing and forbearing to do respecUceh/ 
what ought to be done and what ought not to be done, deduced from 
n 
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Poetry — to the effect that “ one ought to do as Kama and the like, 
not as Jiavana and the like.” And it has been said — “ Addiction to 
good Poetry produces sagacity in regard to Merit, Wealth, Enjoyment, 
and Liberation, and it produces also fame and favour/* Eurtlier — 
io explain these assertions severally — the attainment of Merit through 
Poetry may take place ^ for instance by means of the laudation of the 
lotus-feet of the divine Narayana. That this is the case is notorious, 
from sucli statements of the Vedas as this one, viz. ; — “ A single word, 
properly employed, and perfectly understood, is, in heaven and on earth, 
the Kamadhuk — the cow from ichich you may ‘ milk out whatever you 
desire' '' And as for tlie attainment of • Wealth — that this may 
take place hy means of Poetry h established by tlie evidjjj^ce of the 
senses, for we see men make money hy it : — and the jittainment of 
Enjoyment is possible just by means of Wealth. A.n(S. finally — hy 
means of Poetry the attainment of Liberation may take place by 
not aiming at or having no desire of the fruits — at hest hut transitory 
— of Merit arising from it i. e.^ arising from Poetry ^ as above explained 
— or liberation may be attained througli the possession of eonvcu’sancy 
with statements eoiiducive to Liberation — such as are to be met with 
in sacred poems like the Bhagavad GitL 
Tho praise of pursuit he Commended 

Poetry. above others^ for, from tlie Scriptures and the Insti- 

tutes of Science, by reason of their insipidity or dryness, the attain^ 
ment of the “class of four'* (§. 2.) takes place painfully, even in tlie 
case of men of ripe understanding ; whilst, from nothing hut Poetry, 


by reason of its producing a fund of the highest deliglit, does the attain- 
ment take place pleasantly, even in the case^f the very tender-minded. 

An objection ** one may here object — since 

answered. there arc the Scriptures and the Institutes of Science, 

why should men of mature minds take any pains about poems?” — this 
too is not proper to be said in the way of objection— for, truly, when 
a disease, curable by bitter drugs, happens to bo curable by candied 
sugar, — in the case of what man, having that disease, would the 
employment of candied sugar not he most proper ? 

d. Further— the excellence of Poetry is declared also in the A'gneya 
Purdm — tlius — “ In this world to attain to bo a man is hard, and 
there very hard to attain is knowledge \ to attain to be a poet there is 
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liard, and very hard to attain there is poetic power.” And again — 
** Poetry is the instrument in the attainment of the ‘ class of three* 
— mz.^Meritj Wealthy and Enjoyment^ — see §. 2.” And in the Vishnu 
Tur&na it is declared — And the utterances of Poetry, one and all, 
and all songs, — these are portions of Vishnu, the great-souled, who 
wears a form composed of sound.” 

€. By the word “therefore” in the teoet^^see §. 2 — is meant “ for 
that reason” — and hy the word “its” — “of Poetry.” The nature 
thereof — or lohat it is that Poetry consists of - — is to be set forth : — 
and by this u e.y hy the statementy in the texty that the nature of 
Poetry is about to be set forth y has the subject of the treatise — viz.y 
Poetry — hy implicationy and hence all the more ingeniously pro- 
pcand(jd. 

Tlio definition f In regard, then, to the question — “ of what — ► 
of i’oetry in tin? , . , , . , ^ i ^ i . 

Kavya I’raUas'a leaving everything else apart — does Poetry consist?” — 

objected to. ^ certain person viz,, the author of the KAvya Pra- 

his a — says — “ This — i. e., Poetry — consists of words and meanings 

faultless, with Excellence or Ihiauty ( — see Chapter StJi) — even thouf/k 

sometmes undecorated.” This requires some consideration — as thus : — ‘ 

if that only which is faultless be held poetry, then look at the following 

speech of Bavanay in BhavabhutPs drama of the Vlra-cJmritra . — 

“ For this indeed is an utter contempt of me that there are foes of 
mine at all, and amongst these this anchoret too ! He, too, even hero 
in my own island of CeyloUy slaughters the demon -race ! Ha! Doth 
llavaiia live ? Fie, fie, my soUy — thou conqueror of India! what avail 
is there from Kumbhakarna awakened mitimeously from his six 
months' slumber — gigantic ally though he be — or what from these my 
own score of brawny arms that tn vain swelled witli the pride of 
carrying ^tlie spoils of the poor villages of Heaven?” — 

First objection fuultlessnesSy I sayy were essential to Poetry-, 

to tho definition, then the nature of Poetry would not belong to these 
verses, by reason of their being tainted with the fault termed “ non* 
discrimination of the predicate” — see Chapter 7th :-~for the expression 
“ in vam" is faultily mixed up in a descriptive epithet applied to the 
subject — the “ arms" — whilst the speaker really intended to say “ how 
vain are now these arms that then did swell." On the other hand he — 
the author of the Kavya Prakds a admits that the essence of the high- 

li 2 
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t*st Poetry is Sue^gestion which — see Chapter 2nd — the example above- 
(pioted presents in atmndance—for the speaker does not reallp entertain 
any doubt of his heiny himself alive f whilst his making a question 
if it suggests in a livelg manner his astonishment ; — nor is he speaking 
of a literal ** anchoret''' xehen he contemptuously indicates by that term 
the hero Mama who had been dwelling in lanishnent in the forest ; 
hence the definition has the fault of “ not extending” to cases ivliieh 
it unquestionably ought to include. 

A compromise 9* “ then,” some one may say^ a certain 

rejected. PORTiOK is faulty here i. in the example under 

§. 2,/. but not, again, also the wholt: — now if we tcere to apply the 
definition with this qualification then see xchat would^oppen — in 
what portion tiiere is a fault, that portion urges tliat the ease is one 
of not-poctry ; in wh^it portion there is Suggestion, i\ut portion urges 
that the case is one of the highest poetry ; hence, being dragged in 
two opposite directions by its two portions, it would be neither one 
thing nor another — poetry nor not-poetry» 

h. Nor do such faults as unmelodiousncss (see Chapter 7th) mar 
only a certain portion of a poem, but quite the whole, if any part of 
it — that is to say — when there is no damage to the Flavour (see 
Chapter ^rdf) it is not admitted even that these are fiiults ; else there 
coidd be no distribution such as the recognised and unquestioned one 
— see Chapter 7 til — of faults under the heads of “the invariably a 
fault” and the not invariably a fault — as it is said by the author 
of the work called the Bhwani—^^ And the faults, such as unmelodi- 
ousness, which have been exhibited, are not so invariably : they have 
been instanced as what must be invariably slfanned when the sentiment 
of Love is the solo essence of what is poetically figured or suggested. 
Moreover, were it thus — (i. e., were it the case, as your view of the 
matter implies, that none but a faultless piece is poetry) then the nature 
of poetry would have vciy few objects of which it could be predicated 
— or probably would find place nowhere, from the exceeding unlikeli- 
hood of faultlessness in every respect. 

A second com- then,” some one else may say, “ the ne- 

promiso rejected, native particle is employed in the definition §. 2,/, 
not absolutely, hit in the sense of ‘ a little.’ ” If it were so, then, as 
on this interpretation the statement would be this — that “ Poetry 
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consists of words and meanings a little faulty,” this ahsmdity would 
follow, that the name of Poetry would not belong to what words and 
meaninys are ahsohtely faultless. 

Second objoc- y. Sliould you, however, explain the expression 
daney in the to mean — ‘ with a little fault, tf I reply this 

too is not to be mentioned in the definition of Poe- 
try ; just as, in the definition of such a thing as a jewel, one omits such 
a circumstance as its being perforated by insects — that circumstance not 
tendiny to constitute anythiny a jewels thouyh it may not cause it to 
erase to he rrynrdcd as such : — for such circumstances as its perforation 
by insects arc not able, I yrajityou^ to repel a jewers claim to the name 
of jewel, the effect thereof is only to render applicable to the case 
the degrees of comparison. In like manner, hero, such fiiults as unmelo- 
diousness render applicable such terms as “ superior'' and “ inferior'^ 
in the case of Poetry : And it has been said hy the author of the 
Bhwani : “ The nature of Poetry is held to reside even in faulty 
composUions wliere taste &c. are distinctly recognised, in like man- 
ner as the character of a jewel, or the like, is held to helony to such a 
thing as a jewel perforated by insects.” 

A third objee- Moreover in the defnition under § 2. /! the 

tiun. application of the distinction conveyed in the expres- 

sion “ with Excellence” to words and meanings is inappropriate — as is 
provedhy the fact of its having been declared by him — the author of the 
Kdvya Prakas a liimself, that the Excellences arc properties of the Fla- 
vour or sentiment alone and hence not of words or their meaninys, hy 
means of such unmistakable expressions employedhy him as this — viz., 
“ which Excellences are jflroperties of the Flavour or sentiment y just as 
heroism and the like •atq properties of the soul.’* 

A compromiso I, If some one should yet aryue, sayiny^ “ This 
thM^’^objection employment of terms ohjecled to in § 2. k. is appro- 
rcyocted. priate, because there is here a metaphor the expression 

xoords and meaninys^* standiny for the Flavour, since these viz,, the 
tvords and meaninys are what reveal the Flavour or sentiment ; 
even that way it — the definition would be unhtting. To explain : in 
these “ words and meanings,” which he chooses to regard as constitut- 
ing Poetry, there either is Flavour or there is not. If there is not, then 
neither is there the possession of any excellence — since the oxccllcncc>, 
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being properties of the Flavour yQmhvm--‘as regards the being present 
or absent — to tlio prosonco or absence thereof. If on the other hand 
tliere is — then why did he not state that distinction thus — “ words 
and meanings possessing Flavour.” If in reply to this^ you contend 
“ That is uJrnEiisTOOD, since otherwise there is an unfitness in predicat- 
ing the possession of Excellences which are properties of Flavour,^ 
Then I repeat that the proper course was to say “ words and mean-^ 
ings with Flavour^^ and not “ with Excellence for no one, when he 
has to say “ The regions possess living beings,” says “ The regions 
po.sse3s heuotsm and the like ” — although from the expression wo 


infer that the regions possess living beings — in whom only can the pro- 
perties of heroism and the like reside, ^ 

A flocond com- some one^ in defence of the d(ftnition 

promise in re- ^he Kdvifa Prakds'a, may further contend — “ In 

gard to the third . , , . . , -r. „ , , . 

objection reject- saying ‘ words and meanings witli Excellence, the aim 

was to state this — that in Pootiy tln^re are to be 
employed those words and meanings which devclope some one of the 
three varieties of ilxcellenee” — if any one does urge this — then I say 
No, — this defence will not avail — for^ in the case of Pootiy, tlie pre- 
sence even of words and meanings which developo Excellence, is a cause 
of its ELEVATTON only — § 5,, but not tbe cause of its essence — and 
we are not enquiring tohat ueigutens Poetry, but what is Poetry 
for it has been said by the author of the Dhwani, whose authority the 
author of the Kavyti Prakas a never questions — Words and meanings 
are merely the body of Poetry ; and Flavour and the like its soul or 
essence;^ tbe Excellences or qualities of Fllegance, Energy, and 
Perspicuity, — see Oh, ^th — in respect of Poetry, as mentioned in 
§ 2. k, are like heroism and the like in regard to men ; Faults {see Ch. 
Tth) are like one-eyed ness and the like ; Styles {see Ch. 0/A) are like 
the particular dispositions of the members of tjie body ; Ornaments {see 
A 4th objec- ^h. Vdth) are like bracelets, earrings, and the like. 

Hence that also which he says — (see the definition of 
Poetry quoted under § 2 /.) viz., “ and, again, even though undecor- 
ated” — I reject — for ( — to state his meaning without ellipsis — ) he 
means to say “ Everywhere, when ornamented— and sometimes even 
when no ornament faultless words and meanings constitute 

Poetry” — and, I say, I must reject this, because here, too, as well as 
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in the case referred to under § 2. embellished words and meanings, 
as regards Poetry, serve only to heighten it. 

Another defi- i this reason I reject also the position of the 

nition ri^ected. author of the VakroJcli-jivita^ viz., that “ Equivoque 

is the life of Poetry,” because equivoque is of the nature of ornament 
^and hence not the body even — much less the soul or essence. 

o. . And as for what he — the author of the Kdvya Fralcds a — 
instances as exemplfying his assertion that there may he Foetry 
sometimes when there is no obvious ornament” — viz., these verses : 

“ There is that very husband who gained me as a girl, and tliose 
same April nights, and the bold breezes wafting perfume from the 
Naucloas, i^id fragrant with the odours of the full-blown jasmine, — 
and too am the same : — but still my heart longs for the sportive 
doings, in the shape of toyings, under the ratan-trees on the banks of 
the llova — 


— this requires some consideration — for here where toe were told 
that there was no obvious ornament it is plain that there is that du- 
biously mixed ornament to he described in Ch. IQth which has its 
root either in tlie description of an effect without a cause — lady 
describing herself not as regretting, but, as longing for what she had 
already possessed — whereas possession annihilates longing — or in a 
cause without an effect — the lady having sufficient reason for not 
longing — tohile she yet speaks of herself as doing 
- , , For the same reasons I reject such definitions as 

Other siiniUir, ^ ^ ^ 

deJiiiitions object- that involved in the following verse of the Rdjd Bhoja 
in his Saras wati Kanthdbharana,—viz., “ The poet, 
making Poetry — i. e,, what is faultless and possesses Excellence, 
embellished with ornaments, and having Flavour — wins fame and 


favour.” 

A definition 
admitted with a 
proviso. 


q. And as for what the author of the Dhwani says 
— that the soul of Poetry is Suggestion” — what does 
he thereby mean ? Is it Suggestion in its three-fold 


* It is but fair to mention that, in tho Kdirtja PradCpa, a oommontary on tho 
work containing tho definition which our author persecutes 'so persevoringly, it is 
ronumstrattMl that if tiicro bo no other oriiainoiit in tlioso verses than that which it 
required so miicli ingenuity to detect, then it was not so vCry groat a inistako 
after all to iuataneo the verses as being without “ obvious ornament.” 
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aspect — (1) as regards Matter, (2) iw regards Embollishmeiits, and (8) 
as regards the Flavour and the like,* — that is the soul of Poetry ? 
Or is it only that which takes the shape of Flavour ? Not the first — 
for then it — z. a., the definition of l^ostry — would improperly extend 
to such things as enujmas — where mo 7 'ey no doubts is s^ygested than is 
uttered. But it the second is what he means to assert -^then we say 
“Agreed.” 

Objections to ‘‘ ^'^t then,’* some one may ohject, to the defi- 

the proviso re- nition with OUT proviso , — “ if Suggestion be the soul 
ot Poetry only when it is in the shape of Flavour and 
the like — then, in such cases as the following — viz., 

“ ‘ My respected motherdndaw lies here ; and here I While 

it is day, observe this ; and do not, — O traveller, since you get blind 
at night like other people afflicted with night-blindness— down 
upon my couch, mistaking it for your own ” — 

— in such cases as this— the objector may ask — “ As there is tlio 
suggestion of a matter simply — the speaker here intending to suggest 
the traveller's doing the reverse of what she sags — how on such terms 
can you apply the name of Poetry to this ?” If any one asks this — 
we say that here also— we admit that there is Foetry —we admit 
it only because there is a semblance of Flavour and the semblances of 
Flavour, as we shall have occasion to declare further on — see § 3. b. 
— are admitted to constitute Poetry ; — and there is here the semblance 
of the Flavour of Love — a sentiment vf^al only where legiUmate — for 
otherwise — i. e,, if we admitted the foregoing to he Poetry without 
shewing that it had any reference to Flavour then there would by 
parity of reasoning be Poetry in the proposition “ Devadatta goes to 
the village” — from its being understood that there is here also some- 
thing suggested— in the shape, viz., of his being attended, as a gentle-^ 
man usually is, by his followers. If you say, “ Be it so”— the 
expression “ Devadatta goes to the village" is Poetry, on the strength 
of the unqualified definition given by the author of the ‘ Dhwani’ —////?» 

I say. No,— for I will allow the name of Poetry to that only which luis 
Flavour. 

Concurrent tea- of Poetry is by means of giving a 

.imouioscitod, fn „4 jelijrlit in the shape of the relishing' of 

« Sue C)i. IV. § 255—56—57—58. 
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Flavour, — in the case of princes and the like, averse to the Scriptures 
and the Institutes of Science, with very tender minds, and proper to be 
taught, — to inculcate the practising of what ought to bo done and the 
forbearing from what ought not to be done, — and this it aims at 
{effecting hy inculcating thus — “ One ought to act like Kama and not 
like Kavana” — as has been declared even by the ancients* And so too 
it is stated in the Agncya Purdna — viz., — “ In tliis, — Poetry^ which is 
reiidored first-rate by skill in words, Flavour alone is the ltfk.” Also 
by tlie author of the Vyakti-viveka it is said,—*' As to the fact that 
tlio soul of l\)eiry — meaning hy the soul that in respect of which 
everything else is something subordinate —h Flavour and the like — no 
one fiiis an^^diilerenco of opinion.” 8o also the author of the ‘ Dhwaiii* 
says~as for instance, — For not merely by narrating — ‘ Thus it fell 
out’ — is the soul of Poetry compassed ; — for that — viz.^ the mere 
narration of events can ho effected even through Histories* and the 
like such as the JUahabhdrata — which histories, though in verse, are 
not held to he poems P 

Objcciioiia ro- some one may object — if Flavour is 

the essence of Poetry — then some flavourless — e. y., 
simply narrative — verses in the composition will not be Poetry — and 
thus the difficulty will recur — see § 2. g, — as to whether the compo- 
sition, as a whole^ is poet rg or not poetry — if any one argues thus, 
then I say ^ No, —for, as we allow that words, thcmselv(\s tasteless, have 
a flavour wlu;u included in tasteful verses, so do we hold that those 
verses which may, in Ihemselves, he insipid have a flavour through the 
flavour of the composition itself in which they are embodied. And as 
for the customary application of the term Poetiy to those separate 
copies of verses even that are without Flavour, in eonsidoratioii of the 
presence of such letters (—see Ch. 8th — ) as give rise to some of the 
varieties of Exeelleiice, and the absence of faults, and the presence of 
ornaments — that is merely a secondary, not a strictly technical appli- 
cation of the term, which has come into use from the superficial re- 
semblance of such verses to poetical comj>ositioiis which do possess 
Flavour and which alone are Poetry in the strict application of the 
term. 

So Aristotle — Poetics, Ch. IX, — says, “ the history of Herodotus might be 
written in verso, and yet bo iiu loss a history with metro thau without inotro,” &c. 

C 
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Otiior (lofini- what Vamana says in Jiis Aplior^ 

tions objt^ctcd to. gQ^l Qf Pootry is the Stylo” — or 

Diction — see Ch. dth — it is not so : — for a Style is a species of dis- 
position — and disposition consists in the arrangement of parts — and 
the soul is something different from tliat. And as for what lias hoen 
said by the autlior of tlie ‘ Dhwani’ — that “ A Sense commended by 
the man of taste — , which, it has boon settled, is the soul of roetry, — 
of this i. e.j of such Senses two kinds arc mentioned, named respec- 
tively the expresseJy or literalj and the understood otherwise than 
literally' — the alleyation^ I any, hero — that the ^o\\\ of Foetry can 
consist of an expressed Sense — is to lie re/jetdeil, l)y reason of its 
contrariety to his own declaration, quoted under § 2 . 7 V^viz., that 

Tlie soul of Poetry is sucjgestiox” — see § 10. 

Tho Mutlior’.? UK Then what, after all, is Poetry ? To this it 
own definition of . i- i /* 7 / 

PueLiy. replied as Jollows : — 

Text. 

3. Poetry is a Sentence the sonl whereof is Plavour. 

CoMMi:yT.\iiY. 


a* We shall declare (in Ch. 3rd) what it is that Flavour consists 
of. Flavour alone — the text declares — is the soul of Foetry — essentially 
the cause of its life — since it is not admitted tliat, without tlii.*, any- 
thing is Poetry. 

6. The Sanskrit word for Flavour —viz., ‘ rasa,’ by regular deriva- 

Tlirce degrees tion from thdverl) ras “ (0 taste or relish f signifies 
nLcd in'the^k-S- “ what is tasted, or relished.” So in this — i. e., under 
the term rasa are included the incomjilctc Flavours, 
and the semblances, &c. thereof — which will he treated of in Ch, 3>v?. 

The first degree Among these, then, we may have Flavour complete 
per.^ avour pro exemplified in the following verses 

-—viz., 

“ Perceiving that the house was empty, having arisen very gently 
from her couch, and having for a long time gazed upon the face of her 
husband counterfeiting sleep, having confidently kissed him, — then 
seeing his cheek quiver, the girl, with ffice downcast through modesty, 
was long kissed by her laughing lover.” 
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For in tliis example there is tlie Flavour, or Sentiment, called, to 
ilhstintfitialt if from the love (f aeparated lovers, 'Move in union/’ 

Tho second do- c. Incomplete Flavour is exhihited lor example 
Ti()V fMowing verses o{ the great minister, man- 

full d<!vel()[>iiu‘nt. agor of the (picstioiis of peace and war, Ragliava- 


iiaiula : — 

To the limit onh/ of whose Inmeat scales, tvhen incarnate as the Fish, 
tin* ocean roacdied : on whoso tortoise back rested the globe of the world ; 
* on wliose Imirs tusk tin? earth urns upheld ; on whose man-lion claws 
the lord of the sons of DitI expired ; in wliose footstep, as the dwarf 
Yamana, Ix dh worlds found their measu>re as he traversed each at one 
step ; at wliose rage as, Parusarama, bands of the Kshattras 

fiivaf/ ; on wliose ai*row, as Rama, the ten-headed Ruvanii met his death ; 
in whose liand, ns Krishna, Fralanihasura expired; in whose contempla- 


tion, as Jiutldha, the univers(‘ melted into its proper nothingness ; on 
whose sword the race of the evil-doers will perish when the tenth 
incarnafion shall lake place ; to Him, whue’t;r he be, all ball !” 

In Ibis example the Flavour of love -its object being the Deity — 
is an incomplete Fhuour -vmj/// //m/ ///i^ Deiig is no ft object, for 
inshniee, (f those lendernesscs, which belong to the l:^entnnent oj 
Lore proper — ang more than a son, against whom one mag feel angry 
for a moment, is aft object of those hoslile attacks in which Anger 
proper nainrallg rents itself and the. deseriplloii of which conduces to 
reprodacr, in Poetry, the Sentiment itself in its completeness. 


'fhe iliird <le- 
or scMi- 
M.inco of Kluvour 
wlietlier fully dc- 
vi‘loj)i;d or not. 


d, Tlie sendilanec of Flavour is exhibited, lor ex- 
ample, ill the following verses — 

“ AcffoinimmiKl, in one !!ovver-bt'll, by his loved 
iuat(', tb(! h<)m*y-bi,‘e drank nriiar ; ami tlu; black 


deer, with bis horn, scrat(;hcd t,lio doe, who, at the touch, bent down 


liev eyelids.” 

For since, in this exainple, tlio Flavour of “ love in union”— §3. b. 
is located in the lower aniinals, there is a semblance of that Flavour 
vMch u rfiiiarded as Vf^al when it oeeunt in mankind ; and so of others 
—for, hacinif cxemplijicd the, threefold variety of poelie, emotion in 
the case of one of the passions, it is imuecessary to exempUfy it in all. 

KanKs dcliuoa '*■''«»> >Wiin,-in Poetry, of what nature are 

sjcucridly. faults — which we do not consent— see § 2. f. — to 

V 2 
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regard ob destructive of Poetrg ? To this it is replied in the follow-- 
ing half of a line which completes the half-line No, 3. 

Text. 

d. Faults arc depressers thereof. 

Commentaht. 

a. Unmelodiousness, incompleteness in the sense, &c., operate 
depreciatinglg on Poetry through the words aud meanings — as one- 
eyedness and lameness operate depreciaiinglij on man tliroiigh tlio * 
body ; and in the aecond jdaeCj such faults as the mt*ntioning of the 
Accessories or the like — see § 1G8 — %y their own names hlunflg^ 
instead of suggestively^ — these being faults wliiidi de|m?ciato the 
Flavour which is tlie soul of Poetry, not mediately, like the former 
class of faults, but directly, iis idiocy depreciates directly the soul of 
wan — both of these classesj are called in the text the dc[)resscrs of 
Poetry. Special examples of these various faults we shall mention 
in their proper place — viz,^ in Ch» 7th. 

Excellences, &c,, what nature are the Excellences, or Merits, 

defined gonemlly. ^ which tr ere alluded to under §2././ To this 
it is replied— 

Text. 

5. Excellences — Ch. SM — ornaments — Gh. 10/A, — and Styles — Ch. 
9/A — arc called the causes of its elevation. 

Commentary. 

a. Excellences, or good qua! Hies — as already remar Jeed under § 2. 
— are, in regard to Poetry, as heroism, m regard to the soul of 

man. Ornaments are to the language of Poetry as bracelets, earrings, 
Ac., to the human fgure. Styles are a kind of arrangement of ]>arts lead^ 
ing to different varieties of Poetry, as different muscular arrangements 
may qive a man the symmetry of a Hercules or that of a7i Apollo. 
Elevating, as they do, through words and meanings, as through its 
body, the Flavour simply which is the soul of Poetry, these are not 
incorrectly called the heighteners of Poetry, for this rises, of course, 
with the Flaimcr, of which it consists, 

b. Although the Excellences here — spoken of in the text — are pro- 
perties of Flavour, —and how — it might be asked — can they he heighten- 
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ers of it throiigh words and meanings to which they do not belong ? — 
yet tlie word “ Excellence” is employed here by synecdoche for “ the 
words and meanings wliich dcvelope Excellence or poetical merit 
and hence what is meant is this— that words which develope Excellence 
are heighteners of the Sentiment, as was said before — sre § 2. m. 
Special examples of these — i, e., of ornaments^ — vve shall mention 

in the proper place, 

c. So much for the “ Declaration of the Nature of Poetry” — the 
first chapter of the Mirror of Composition,” the work of the illus- 
trious Vis'wanatha Kaviraja, that bee of the loiiis-feet of tlie divine 
Naraytina, tlie pilot of the oct^i of composition, the best of guides on 
the road ingeniously poetic Suggestion, the jewel-mine of the poet’s 
finest uiteranc(‘s, the lover of that nympli embodied in the Eighteen 
Dialects employed in dramatic composition — see Ch, Gth — , minister of 
tlie peace and war dc^partmeiit. 


CHAPTER II. 

TjtE Declauatiox of the Natuue of a Sentence. 

Haviny declared—^ 3 — that Poetry is a kind of Sentence, and the 
meaniny of the term Sentence being as yet iindejlued, he declares what a 
Sentence consists of. 

« Text. 

A Sentence do- Sentence mean a collection of words pos- 

sessing Compatibility, Expectancy, and Proximity. 

COMMENTAEY. 

a, * Compatibility* means the absence of absurdity in the mutual 
association of the tilings signified by the words. If the nature of a 
sentence belonged to a collection of words even in the absence of this 
compalibility of the things signified, then such a collection of tcords 
as “ He irrigates with fire” would be a sentence, loUch it is not here 
held to be ;—fire — and everything but water — being incompatible with 
irrigation-. 
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h. ‘ Expoptaney’ — “ the looVing out for' some other im'd in con- 
struciion — means tlie absence of the coTn]>letion of a sense ; and this 
absence of a complete avozay:? consists in the listener’s desire, on hearimj 
the word, to know something which the other ivords in the colleciion 
will inform him of— if the coltection of words is sent cnee. If tlio 
nature of a sontenee bolon<:;*cd even to tliMt coltection cf iioninter- 
dependent tvords Avliero tliis expectancy is wanting* — tlien sueli a 
collection of words as cow, horse, man, elepliaut” would be a sentence, 

€. ^ Proximity’ mtxins tlie absence of an interru])iion in tlie a])pr(V 

hension of what is said. If tliere could be the easij of a senten(*o 
even when lliere is an interruption iii^tlie ap]>robension, tlu'n tliere 
would be a coalescence— sentence— (d iha word “ Devadatta,” 
pronoiin(‘cd just now, witli the word “ goes” pronounced tbe day after. 

d. Slnee expectimey (§0. h.) and eoinjiatlbirity (§ f>. ai) are jirojier- 
ties, tbeone, of the soi njand tbeot]ier,ofTUi\(»s itis by a figun‘of 
spcecb Unit they are here — /. e., in the text § G. — taluai as properti(*s 
oi’ a collectiou of wonos. 

Text. 

7. A collectiou of Sentences is a (ireat Sentence. 

Cu.M.M i:nta ry. 

ff. Only if tin’s Great Sentence too possess the rer/ifisltes mentioned 
in § compatibility, cx|)ectaney, and proximity. 

Text. 

8. Tlius is a Sentence hold to he of two kinds. 

f 

CoMMEXTAliV- 

a. Thus” — Unit is to say, inasmuch as it may he a Sentence 
{see § 6) and inasrniieli as it may he a iJreat Sentence {see § 7). 

b. And, if afmfijlcafion of this empiogment of terms be re(inired, 
it is said hg liharlrihari in his Vakgapadiga : “ Of Sentences, com- 
pleted as regards the conveying of tlicir own meaning, when put to- 
gether, tliere hecomes further, ilirough their being viewed nndi'i* the 
relation of jiarts and wliolo, the nature of a single Sentence.” 

c. To give examples of these two Jcinds of ISenlences^ tliere is 
the Sentence simple — as in the verses given at length under § 3. b. 
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— vis . — “ Perceiving tliat tlie house was empty, The Great 
Sentence is such a colleclion of smitenccis as the Urnnayaini of VoU 
miki^ the Maliabharata of Ipasri^ and the Kaghuvansbi of Ki'diddm,^' 
il. It has been stated in § (5 that a collection of wouns is a Sen- 
tenoe. Bui tho question rnnalns then wbat is the criterion of a 
woRi) ? Therefore he says : — 

Text. 

DefiniUnnortbo 0. A word lueaus letters so eomhined as io he 
U'vin word. suitg^l for ijp, not in logical connection one part 

icitk another — conveying a meaning, and ojily one. 


COMMENTXllY. 

«, As — for is a icon/, 

h, l>y the rxpre^iHwn emplof/ed in the tiff nif ion suiti‘d for use” 
tlie crude form, in which a vocable (q)pears in the Grammar before 
rveeii'inq its infect ion ^ is (‘xchuled from beiruj regarded as a word. 

e. Py the expression (nnj)loj/(?d in the dejinition “ not in logical 
connection” the exclusion is (ffected both ol* Sentences and ({reat 
Seiitonees which— ^ 8 — consist of Ud tors, and are suited for use , — 
but which, as their parts are connected in sense, are not to he deno- 
minated “ words.'' 

d. Hy the expression emploijcd in the definition “ only one” the 
exclusion is v[fcclcd of sentences containing a plurality of words 
inter-depcndciit — see § (J. b. — yet not excluded by the limitation undi’r 
§ 0. c., whirh refers oiily io words in logical connection, without 
ellipsis ; while, bq the present exclusion, a collection of words not in 
loyical connection but yet, when the. ellipses are supplied, intcr-de- 
pendent, is d'^harred from bciny reyarded as a “ wordf 

c. J5y the expression employed in the dejinition conveying a 
meaning” the exclusion is effeeted of such unmeaniny comhinalions oj* 
Inters as ‘ kaehatatapa ’ — which is an unmeaniny combination oJ' the 
Jirst letters of the Jice classes of consonants, 

* Compare Aristotle — Poetics, Cb. xx. — ** But a R(’utcnco is ono in a two-fold 

respeet; for it is oitlior that whicli signifies ono tiling, or that which becomes 
onu IVorn many by conjuiictiou. Tims tho Iliad, indeed, is ono by conjunction.’* 
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f By “ letters” in § 8 it is not intended to speak of a plurality^. 
'^for a word may consist of a single letter. 

g. In that — i. e., in a “ Word'' — what meaning mag reside^ is nesrt 

to he considered. 

Text. 

9. The meaning that mag belong to a word is held to be threefold 
—viz,, Expressed, Indicated, and Suggested. 

COMMEJfTAKY. 

a. The nature of these three Meanings ho next 
states : — ^ 


The throe pow- 
ers of a word — 
Denotation, Indi- 
cation and Sug- 
gestion. 


Text. 


10. The Expres.sed meaning (viichya;, is that 
conveyed to the understanding by the icord''s Denotation (abhidha) ; 
— the Meaning Indicated (lakshya) is hehl to he conveged by the 
word's Indication (lakshana) ; the meaning Suggested (vyangya) is held 
to he conveged by the word's Suggestion (vyanjana). Let these be 
the three powers of a word. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. These”— t. e., Denotation and the otlicrs. 

Text. 

Denotation the Among these three potoers of a word tlie 

leading power of . , r ./ 

a word. primary one is Denotation, for it is tliis that conveys 

to the understanding "the meaning which belongs to the word by 

convention which prim arilg made it a word at all. 

COMHENTAKY. 

IIow the con- How one learns tlie conventional meaninq of 

vontional force of 

words is learned. 'Words may he illmtrated thus : — On the old man’s 
saying — when giving directions to the middle-aged man — “ bring the 
cow,” — the child, having observed him — the man to whom the order was 
given hg his senior employing himself in bilnging the cow, determines, 
first that “ the meaning of this sentence was the fetching of a body 
possessing a dewlap, &c.” and afterwards, tlirough the insertion aud 
omission of the portions of the sentence “ bring the cow" which he as yet 
understands only in the Imnp, in such other sentences heard by the child 
as ** fasten the cow” — “ bring the horse” — he ascertains the convention 
that the word “ cow’' shall mean “ the thing with a dewlap, &c.,” and 
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tlie word bring” shall mean fetching.” 

6. And thu is not the only process hy which the conventional mean- 
of a word may come to be hnown—fbr^ sometimes the meaning of 
a word may he gathered from the utterance of familiarly known words 
along with it — as in this example — viz., “ In the bosom of the ex- 
panded lotas the honey-maker drinks honey” — where the hearer ^ know- 
ing that bees drink the juices of the lotus y infers that it is the bee that 
is here called the honey-maker^ and that the juice of the lotusy ex- 
tracted by the bee, is called honey, 

c. Sometimes the conventional meaning of a word is learned from 
the instruction of one wor of confidence — as when such a one 
declares “ This”— — suppose to the animal — is what is 
denoted by the word liorsc.” 

d. And it is that power of a word which conveys to the under- 
standing the conventional meaning without the intermediacy of any 
other power of the word that is called here — in tlifi text § 11 — Deno- 
tation. 

Text, 

12. A convention whereby the expressed meaning 
of a word is settled is accepted, by men among them- 
selves, in regard to Kinds, Qualities, Things, and 

COMMENTAEY. 

Xinds. o. By a “ Kind” — or genus— is meant the 

nature of a cow and the like which resides in the particular body 
called cow and the like-^»rf in virtue of which the thing is a cow or 
the like. 

Qualities. b. By “ Quality” is meant a settled habit of a 

thing which is a cause of making a distinction between one thing and 
other things of the same genus : — ^for the qualities white, and the like, 
differentiate such a thing as a cow from its congeners— -such as a 
black cow. 

Things. e. Names of “ Things” are those that denote a 

single individual — as Hari: — the name of the god Vishnu, Hara the 
name of the god Siva, llittha, pavittha, and other proper names, 

* These four are tho Gatogories of the Hindu grammarim. 


Four-fold Divi- 
sion of words in 
respect of whut 
tlioy deuuto. 

Actions.’**' 


i) 
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Actions. d. “ Actions’* are habits of a thing not settled^ 

as qualities are — see § 12. i,— but in course of accomplishment — 
such as “ cooking’* — which is the habit of a thing whilst in progress 
towards being ready for eating : — for, what is denoted by such a word 
as “ cooking” is the collection of proceedings, from first to last, such 
as the putting on the pot with the rice to boil and ultimately taking 
it off the fire again. 

e. For only in respect of these yhwr — § 12. — distinguishing charac- 
ters of all individual cases that call for the employ)nent of words is 
a convention made, and not in regard to individual cases themselves — 
lest there should befal the fault of enHessness in the fabrication of 
words, or of vagueness, inasmuch as — to usethe illustration of the KSvya 
Pradipa — if in assigning to such and such individuals the name of 
“ cowf we made no convention as to the generic character of the 
individuals^ then water-jars would lag claim to the name as fairly as 
any cows not specified individually. 

f Now “ Indication” — the second power of a tcord — see § 10 — is 
explained. 

Tkxt. 

Indication— 13. Where the principal meaning of a word — see 

what power of a . . . , ,7 , 

§ 11 — IS incompatible with the rest of the sentence 
— see § 6. a. — ^this power of Indication is communicated to the word, 
whereby another meaning than the expressed one — yet in connection 
therewith, becomes apprehended, either through Notoriety of the 
employment of the word in some particular secondary sense or through 
a Motive — discernible in the connotation— for using the word rather 
than some other word which would have merely denoted the thing 
expressly. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. The power by which, in such an expression as “ The impetuous 
Kalinga,” a word, such as Kalinga,” incompatible with the epithet 
“ impetuous'* — if taken in its own sense — such as that of a particular 
country on the Coromandel coast, causes one to think of, not the 
country, for instance, that the word denotes, but the men, for instance, 
connected therewith ; — mdi—togive a second example — the power by 
which, in such an expression as “ A herd-station on the Ganges,” 
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a word, such as the Ganges,” incompatible with the matter in ques- 
tion— viz., the actual site of the station of herdsmen — inasmuch 
as the thing that it denotes is in the shape, for instance, of a mass of 
water, on the surface of which the herdsmen could not have built the 
huts of which the herd-station consists, causes one to think of some- 
thing connected with itself by the relation of proximity or the like — 
such as the river’s bank, — this power of a word — communicated to 
it (§ 18) — other than the power which ( — to use the language of 
some — ) belongs to it naturally, or which is not ( — to use the lan- 
guage of others — ) that given to. it by God — this second power it is 
that is called Indication. ^ 

Two source s of J. In the former of the two examples under § 
cation— Notorie- 13. a. the reason the word denoting the region 
ty, and a Motive. qJ* Kalinga has the power of indicating the inhabit- 
ants of that region is “ Notoriety”* see ^ 13.— the fact, simply, of 
its being familiarly known that the name of the region is emploged to 
signify its inhabitants. In the latter of the examples, the “ Motive 
—see § Vi.— for using the word “ Ganges;^ when we really mean 
“ hank of the Ganges f consists in this, that it causes one to think of 
the extreme of coolness and purity pertaining to the Ganges itself , 


which would not have been thought of from the exposition oi the 
same matter in the shape of the expression “ A herd-station on the 
bank of the Ganges.” 

c. If a word were, without a reason, to indicate 
of the power of whatsoever has any relation to that which the word 
b‘e Bpool- denotes, then there would be an excessive influx of 
fied. all sorts of associated ideas — everything in the world 


being related in some way or other to everything else , hence in the 
text — § 13 — it is stated that tliis power of Indication arises “ either 
through Notoriety or through a Motive” — the ordinary relations 
furnishing which latter, are specified under § 17. e. 

Alleged instan- But some — among whom is the author (f the 

r Kavya Pr»A:a«'a— instance the expression “ Expert 

in business” as an example of the power of Indication arising see § 
13— //-owt “ Notoriety.” What they mean to say is tins— that the 
primary meaning of the word Jcus ala “ expert that, viz., of “ a 


In the original, which might bo more intolUgibly rendered usage. P. M, 

d*2 


# 
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gatherer of sacridcial grass” — from the etymology kua'am Uli who 
gets sacrificial grass*' — being incompatible with the matter in question 
— viz,, hminessf causes one to think of the sense of expert” 

which is connected xoith the primary sense of “ the gatherer of sacrifi* 
dal grass'^ through the relation of a similarity of character in respect 
of the being a person of discrimination — which the gatherer of sacrijl- 
dal grass must he, else he could not tell one kind of grass from an- 
other • Others do not accept this view of the matter, for, according to 
the view which these prefer, the primary meaning of the word hus ala is 
simply that of “ expert” — notwithstanding that the sense of “ gather- 
er of sacrificial grass” might be gathered from the etymology : — for, 
the reason for the technically recognised etymology of words is one 
thing — viz., the convenience of the Qranmarians, who must find an 
etymology, however far fetched, for every word that is not a radical — , 
and the reason for the employment of a word is another — viz,, the 
fact of the word's having, hy convention, such a denotation as the speaker 
happens to have occasion for. If the primary meaning of every word 
were that which is to be gathered from the etymology, then in tlie 
example “ The cov/ sleeps” alsotlnu-c would be “ Indication” — because 
when speaking of the animal even at the time of its sleeping and 
therefore lying still, one makes use of the word * go’ (cow,) which 
word ‘ go’ is formed by the affix ‘ do* put after the root gam “ to 
move*’ — according to the direction of Tdnini — viz, “ gamerdoh” 
i, €,, ** let the ajjix ” do" come after the root and the word go'’* 

* a cow' will be the result,'* 

€. He next States the distinctions of power 
of Indication, *' 

Text. 

14. The primary meaning’s hinting something 
else which is required,in addition, Kox the establishment 
of a logical connection among the things, and not a mere grammatical 
connection among the words in the sentence— let this, when the 
primary meaning itself also is taken in, be called therefore ‘ Inclusive 
Indication* (npdddna-lakshana) , 

COMMENTAllT. 

o. Inclusive Indication, where the sowee of the power — gee § 13 
J.— Notoriety it exemplified in tuck sent cnees as “The White 


Indication divid- 
ed into inclnaive 
and indicative. 


Indication in 
elusive defined. 
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gallops — and where the source is a Motive — in such as The 
Lances enter.’* For, in these two cases, “ white” and “ lances,” 
being^ things inanimate, cannot alone have a logical connection, 
as agents, with the actions “ galloping” and entering,” and so, 
with a view to the establishing of this logical connection among the 
things expressed in each sentence^ they hint “ horses,” and “ men,” 
which are connected with themselves L 6., with ^xcldte^^ and 
“ lances'' — so that we understand “ The white house gallops^' “ The 

Indication in- WITH lances enterP In the former of the two 

elusive — tAvolold cases exemplified^ as there w^as no Motive for speaks 

fioiivco. i^Htfor instance, of the horse as white — lohich term 

hints nothing leyond the whiteness, — the source of the Indicatory 
power in the expression is Notoriety — the horse being necessarily well 
known as “ the white‘s by the person to whom the remark was intelli- 
gibly addressed. In the latter of the two cases exemplified, the Motive 
for speaking, for instance, of “ lances" instead of “ men with lances" 
was to direct attention to, for instance, the extreme denseness of the 
phalanx of lances. And in these cases the primary sense also § J3. 
is taken in — for the whiteness accompanied the horse in its gallop, and 
the lances accompanied the men who entered with them. But in simply 
Indicative Indication there is implication only of something else — to 
the exclusioTi of that which indicates, Such is the distinction between 
the two kinds of Indication; and it is this first kind that is si^okcn 
of as “ the use of a word without abandonment of its sense.” 

Text. 

Indication in- l^- ^he abandonment of eelf, wdth a view to the 
dicativo dolined. establishment of the logical connection of something 
else with something in the sentence — this, since it is the cause of an 
indication, and of nothing more; is ‘ Indicative Indication’ or Indica- 
tion' simply — (lakshana-lakshand) , 

COMMENTAKT. 

a. For instance — “ The impetuous Kalinga,” and “ A herd-station 
on the Ganges” — see § a,— are examples of Indication simply — 

for, in these two examples, the two words “ ivalinga” and “ Ganges” 
give themselves up — sacrificing their otvn sense — of a region and a 


INiTlI t of llTukE 
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river — for the purpose of cstahlisliing, in logical connection with the 
things ill the sentence, “ a man” and “ a bank or we may have In- 
dicative Indication in such a case as the following — addressed to one 
who had injured the speaker ^vit,^ 

“ Much' benefit have you done : — ^liow is it to be expressed ? Bene- 
volence alone has been exhibited by you, Sir. Acting thus ever, 0 
friend, may you be happy therefore for a hundred years.” 

Here, in order to establish, in logical connection with the other 
matters in the sentence, ‘‘ injuries,” &c. which are what are really 
meant to he spoken of—^ the words ‘‘ benefit” and the like give them- 
selves up and stand, ironically, for injuries and not for henefUs at all. 
In this example, tliere is an incompatibility in the primary meaning 
of the sentence, since it ascribes benefit &c. to an injurer. The 
relation hetween what is here indicatory and what it indicates is that 
of CONTBAEIETY — the mode of Irony — , and the result is this that the 
EXCESS of injury is understood to he complained of and imprecated. 
It is this hind of Indication that is spoken of as “ the use of a word 
WITH abandonment of its sense.” 

Text. 

Further subdivi- 16 . Thcsc, further, are severally twofold, through 
Sion of fourfold „ . -i* ii l l- r ji 

IiKlicationintotho bupcrimpositioii (aropa) and Introsusccption (adhya- 

Suporimponent ^asAna). 
and the Introsus- 

ceptivo. Commentary. 

a, “ These” — i. e., the aforesaid four kinds of Indication — see § 
13, 6. and e. 

Text. 

17. Lot that Indication be Superimponent which makes one tliink 
of the identity with something else of an object not swallowed by 
that with which it is identified, hut expressed along with it. That 
Indication is held to be Introsusceptive which makes one think of the 
identity with something else of an object swallowed — not expressed, 
hut recognised as it were inside of that with which it is identified. 

Commentary. 

a. Thus, then, first we mag have Superimponent Inclusive Indi- 
cation (§ 11) the source of the power— % 1 1. a. — being Notoriety : — as 
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in the following example — “ The horse — the white — gallops.” For 
here the horse, the possessor of the quality “ white,” — in the shape 
of the unsuppi'essed term “ horse'^ — and hence of sometliing “ not 
swallowed” (§ 17), — is thought of as Identical with the colour ‘‘ white” 
which inheres in it : — that is to say — ” the horse'' and “ the white" are 
understood to mean here just one and the same thing, 

b. Secondly^ we may have Superimponent Inclusive Indication—^ 
17. a, — the source of the power — § 14. a, — being a Motive : — as 
in the following example — “ These — the lances — enter.” Since the 
pronoun denotes the men bearing lances — who — see § 14. a. — are 
denoted also by the word “ lances" — there is here a case of the Su- 
perimponent. 

€, Thirdly we may have Superimponent Indicative Indication, 
(§ 17. o.,) the source being Notoriety (§ 13. h.,) as in ihe example 
“ TheKalinga — the man — fights.” Here it may be remarhed that the 
relation between the “ man” and the region of “ Kalinga” is that of 
location and located. 

d. ' Fourthly y we may have Superimponent Indicative Indication 
the source (§ 14. a ) being a Motive — as in the example “ Longevity 
— butter.” Here “ butter,” the cause of “ longevity,” is thought of 
as identical with the “ longevity” related to it through the relation of 
cause and effect. The Motive for speaking of butter as “ longevity'^ 
is the fact, which it is desired to call attention to, of its causing lon- 
gevity differently from anything else — no other article of Hindu diet 
being so nutritious — , and invariably — buttery as a prolonger of life^ 
being reckoned infallible. 

e. Or of this fourth case — § 17. d, — to take other examples illus- 
trating the most ordinary relationsy besides that of cause and effecty by 
which this employment of langtmye is prompted — as — when a mau 
belonging to the king is going — one may say “ The king — this one 
“"goes.” Here the relation is that called the relation of owner and 
owned. Or as — when there is meant only the foremost portion of the 
arm from the elbow — all of whichy in Sanskrit, is called “ ihe hand 

one may say “ The hand — i)m—from the wrist downwards" Here 
the relation is that called the relation of whole and part. Or when 
it is even a Brahman that one is speaking of, one may say The 
carpenter— he” — ivhile^ strictly speakiny^ it is impossible that a man 
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of the Brdhman trihe^ though xeorhing in woody should he a man of 
the carpenter tribe. Here the relation is that of tlio Join" the worlc 
of so and so. Or when sacrificial posts to which the victims are tied ■ 
for Iiidra are spoJcen bf — one mag sag These Indras.” Here the 
relation is^that of being for the sake of so and so. And so in other cases, 
f. The Introsusceptive Indication which makes one apprehend 
the identity with something else of the “ object swallowed” (§ 17), on 
the other hand, — the examples from § 17. a, downwards having iU 
lustrated the case of objects “ not swallowed'' — of this, in its four 
varieties, the preceding examples mag serve as exemplifications , if you 
expunge the term denoting the “ object swallowedy" — thus reducing the 
examples to the following form — viz, “ The White gallop ^' — “ The 
Lances enter ^' — “ The Kalinga fights'' — and — butter being meant by 
it — ‘ Longevity" — as when we sag “ He eats longevity f meaning “ He 
eats buttery which will mahe him long-lived," 

Text. 

Further subdi- All these, when the relation is other than tliat 

vision of eightfold of LIKENESS, 2XQi called Pure (suddha) ; but when 

Indication into . t, i ^ ^ 

the Pure and the they arise irom likeness, they aro reckoned Quali- 
Qualitativo. tative (Gauna), By this they are divided into 

sixteen. 

Commentary. 

a, “ These” — i. c., the aforesaid eight kinds of Indication. “ Re- 
lations other than that of likeness” are the relation of cause and effect. 
&c. see (§17. e.) ^ 

h. Of the Pure varieties among these, the preceding examples from 
§ 13. a, to J7. b. inclusive are exemplifications, 
c, Superimponent Inclusive Indication Qualitative, when the 
source of the power (see § 17. a.) — is Notoriety, is exhibited in such 
an example as The.se oils — pleasant in the cold weather, when, 
rubbed on the hodgy they keep out the cold'' Here the word “ oil,” 
taking along with it — (whence the Indication — see § 14 — is “ inclu- 
sive” — ) its primary meaning, which is in the shape of the unctuous 
matter expressed from sesamum seeds ( — the SamsTcrit name of this 
fluid — viz,y taila — being derived from the name of its most usual 
source — viz,y tila the seeds of the sesamvmf as the English word 
oil" is derived from the Latin name of the olive trecj) is applied 
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^notoriously to other unctuous fluids also, such as that expressed frbm 
mustard seed, which fluids are like it. It may he remarked that the 
Indication in this example is termed Buperimponent because of the 
presence of the pronoun “ these — see § 17. i. 

d> This form of Indication — the Superimponent Includve Quali*^ 
tative — when the source of the power is a Motive is exemplified in 
such sentences as “These — ^the princes — go” — employed^— as such a 
sentence often is^ when princes and persons like thereto, are going. 

e, Introsusceptive Inclusive Indication Qualitative, when the source 
of the power is Notoriety, may he exemplified hy the example under § 
IS. (?.j omitting the pronoun — thus— “ Oils — pleasant in the cold 
scasvjn and when the source of the power is a Motive, by the ex^ 
ample under § IS. fif., with the like omission — thus — “ The princes go.’* 
f Then again ice have Superimponent Inbtcative Indication 
Qualitative, when the source of the power is Notoriety : — as “ The 
king clears away the paltry foe — the chief of Gauda,” — where the word 
* kantakd! which primarily means a thorn^ is idiomatically ^ or accord* 
ing to common usage used in the sense of a small foe^ from a likeness 
between the two objects : — and when the source of the power m a Motive 
— m such an example as “ That cow — the ploughman.” 

li'urther. we have Introsusceptive Indicative Indication Quali-* 
tative— when the source of the power is Notoriety : — as “ The king 
clears away the paltry foe (kaiitaka) — and when the source of the 
power is a Motive ; — as “ That cow talks” — these two examples differing 
from those under § 18./! in the suppression, or introsusception of a tevnn 
Misconceptions *• case— of “ That cow— the plough^ 

disposed of. 18./! — instead of admitting, as they ought^ 

that the man is indicated by the word “ some say “ The qua- 
lities which belong to a cow, such as senselessness and sluggishness, 
are indicated ; and these serve as causes why the word ‘ cow’ denotes 
the thing properly called ^ploughman.’ ” This is not right — 
because the word “ cow” cannot denote the thing properly called 
“ ploughman,” in respect of which no convention was entered 
into ( — ^it being only through convention — see § 11 — that a word 

* Which sense it entirely gives up, and hence this is a case of lndica.tive 
Indication. P, M 

t So it is an Indication under Noioviety^ or Uaaye, P. M, 
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can primarily denote anything) ; and because it denotatively makes 
one think only of the dewlapped and long-tailed thing meant by 
the word “ cow,” since the power of denotation is exhausted there- 
in, and there is no resuscitation of that power thus exhausted — or 
fmctu§ officio^ in making one think of the getim “ cow'' — see § 12. 
Others again, partially correcting the statement above quoted^ say, 
‘‘ The THING properly called ‘ ploughman* is hot denotp^d by tlie 
word ‘ cow,’ but only the qualities belonging to the * ploughman’ 
are indicated as being of the same kind as the qualities belonging 
to the thing which the word ‘ cow' itself denotes.” This second view 
also, others and we ourselves do not accept. To explain In this 
expression under discussion, is the sense of “ ploughman,” understood 
from the word “ cow,” or is it not ? On the former of these alters 
natives — is this sense understood merely from the word “ cow” em- 
ployed denotatively, or, through the insjparableness of qualities from 
that in which they inhere — is it, I ask, understood from the qualities 
of sluggishness, ^c. indicated hy the word “ cow /” Not the first, of 
this subordinate pair of alternatives, can be accepted, l)ec*ause this 
word “ cow"' is not assigned by convention to the thing properly called 
“ ploughman nor the second, because there is no room for a sense 
gathered from inseparableness— e. g., as that of a quality in 
respect of that whereof it is inseparably the quality — when there is 
a concordance between the wobds — as we see there is in the example 
— the two words being in apposition — in the same case — as denoting 
the same thing, for a wokd’s expectancy — when looking out for another 
to agree with it— see § 6. h , — is lultilled only by a worn)— and not 
by a sense connoted in a word^ and such as, if expressly declared, 
would appear under the form of a word in a difeerent case — e. q , — 
a man OF bovine stupidity." Nor is the second alternative, of the 
first pair, admissible — for, if the sense of “ ploiigliman,” is NOT 
understood from the word “ cow,” then the agreement in case, of 
this and of the word “ ploughman” which the example exhibits, would 
be improper — being mily words signifying the same thing that agree 
in case. Hence here the word “ cow” having no logical connection 
in its primary character i, e., as a denotative term — see § 11 — with 
the W’ord “ ploughman,” indicates the properly called “ plough- 
man” through the relation {see § 13, c.) ol community of properties 
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between the cow and the man — such as ignorance. The Motive (§ 13.,) 
in which the power of Indication here takes Us rise is the causing one 
to think of the excess of ignorance anti the like in the ploughman. 

Why tho forms And this Jcind of Indication — § 18, c. d. e. f. 

Pure and Qualita* ^ — jg Galled Qualitative because of the association 
tivo aro made use ^ 

of. of a qualit}^ — the thing indicated being understood^ in 

this case, to have the qualities of that by the name of which it is 
metaphorically indicated ; but the former kind of Indication — § 18. 
b . — is Pure, there being no admixture of metaphor in it. For Meta- 
phor consists in the simiily covering up the ai)prehension of the 
ditfereiice between two things absolutely dislinet, V>y means of a 
reference to the greatness of the amount of their likeness : — as that 
of fire,” and “ a boy” so hot-tempered that we call him a perfect fire. 
Blit in “ white” and “ cloth,” there is no apprehension of ditlerenco 
at all — that which is really ‘‘ clotK^ being that which at the same time 
is really ‘‘ white'' and is not merely metaphorically called “ white '" — » 
whilst that which is really a ‘‘ boy" is not really ^'‘firef but only like 
it, and hence metaphorically called it. Hence in such cases as that 
tchere “ cloth" is called “ white" the Indication is quite pure — (§ IS)* 

Text. 

19. Let Indication for a purpose be twofold, 
in respect of the Abstruseness or tlie Obviousness of 
what is s 



Purthor subdi- 
vision of one ci<^hfc- 
foid branch of In- 
dication accord- 
itif^ to tho AVj- 

Birnaenoss or tho 
O'ovioiisuess of 
what is suggested. 


Commentarv. 

a. Wliere the source of the power of Indication § 13 b, is a Mo 
tive, Indication of eight sorts has been exhibited (§ 18.) These, 
having become severally twofold in respect oi the Abstruseness and the 
Obviousness of what, in the shape of the Motive, is suggested, are 
sixteen. Of these— absii-me and the ohvious~t\\^ “ Abstruse” is 
that which is to bo understood only by the force of an intellect matured, 
by the study of the sense of Poetry— as is exemplified in the passage 
given under § 15. a., viz., “ Much benefit have you done, &c.” The 
“ Obvious” is that which, through its extreme clearness, is intelligible 
to every body— as is the pwport of (he following— viz. ^ " It is tho 
2 
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intoxication of youth alone that teaches the blandishments of enamour- 
ed maidens.” Here, by the word “ teaches,” the sense of “ brings out 
into manifestation,’' is indicated ; and the emphatic character of the 
manifestation — i, how pmfectly the intoxioation does bring out the 
blandishments — is apprehended as clearly as if the thing had been 
stated expressly, instead of being indicated by the word “ teaches*^ 

Text. 

Further snbdi- 20. These also are twofold, through the fact that 
vision of the six- . . j e 

teenfold branch of vbe Iruit — VIZ,, the excessiveness suggested — see § 

indication accord ^ pertains to the thing indicated, or pertains 

ing to the site of ’ , 7 . 

what ia suggested, to a quality not inherent in the thing. 

Commentary. 

a, “ These” — i. e., the sixteen kinds of Indication just mentioned 
— under § 19, a. Those, having severally become doubled through 
the fruit’s pertaining to the thing or to the quality, give thirty-two 
kinds. He exemplifies the two kinds in succession : — 

“ There are the clouds, in which the cranes disport, and with whose 
smooth dark loveliness the sky is overspread there are the dewy 
winds, and the melodious joyful screams of lyeacoehs^ friends of the 
clouds. Be all these as they list. I, very firmly stout of heart, am 
Ba^MA. I endure all, hard though it be tq bear those vernal sights 
and sqtpnds with patience y which enhance the joy of lovers when united. 
But. how will SUE be now — Videlia’s daughter? Alas — my goddess 
— O do thou be patient.” 

In this speech of Rama, from the Vira Chariira of Bhavahhuti, 
Kama being indicated by the expression ** I am R&maf which is 
insignificant taken literally, in the shape of a pcrsoti extremely patient 
of affliction, and this indicated R&ma being the possessor of the 
quality of patience — suggested, under the circumstances, by the em* 
phatic cmd indicating employment of the prayer name — which proper 
name otherwise, being simply denotative, would connote nothing, — the 
fruit — the exceediqgness of the patience — pertains to him the thing 
indicated, 

1. Again in this second example viz,, “a herd-station on the 
Ganges” — see § 13. a,, where the rank is indicated, the fruit, the 
BXCEKDiNGNEss, pertains to the character consisting of coolness, purity. 
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&c., and NOT to the bank — the thing indicated — which — see § 13. b, 
— is not regarded as the locus of these qualities. 

Text, 

21. Thus then are the varieties of Indication held by the intelli- 
gent to be forty. 

Commentary. 

«. That is to sag there are eight where the som*ce of the power is 
Notoriety § 18, and thirty-two where the source of the power is a 
Motive in the shape of some fruit (§ 20. a.) ; hence the varieties of 
Indication — so far as^we have yet seen — are forty. Moreover — 

Text. 

Final subdivi- 22. These also are severally twofold accordingly 
sion jjf fortyfold - 

Indication accord- power of Indication — resides in a Word 

inglyaaitsmsfcru- Jjj ^ SENTENCE, 
ment 18 a word or 

a sentence. COMMENTARY. 

a. “ These” — i. e., these kinds of Indication just mentioned under 
§ 21. Among these we have an example of Indication distinguished 
by the fact of its residing in a Word in such a case as “ A herd-station 
on the Ganges — (see § 13. a) ; and of Indication distinguished by the 
fact of its residing in a Sentence — and not in any separate word there ^ 
of— in such a case as “ Mueli beiielit have you done, &c.” — (see § 15. a.) 

b. Thus is Indication of eighty different kinds. 

c. Now “ Suggestion” — the third power of a word — see § 10 — is 
explained* 

Text. 

Suggestion— 23. ^Vhcn Denotation &c., repose after having 
word. ^ function, of a word or its sense 

&c., by which a further meaning is caused to be thought of, is what 
wo call Suggestion (vyanjand)^ 

Commentary. 

a* It is a maxim that when a Word, a Cognition or Idea,* and an 
Action cease after a single exertion^ there is, as far as that individual 

• For instance, tho act of my Cognitive Faculty by wliicb I have this moment 
the idea or perception of Fire is limited to, and ends in, that perception onVy ; 
mid the perception 1 continue to have through the siiceoeding moments is not 
one a7ul the ijttmo— is not indivisiUe but the continuous result of distinct octs of 
the Cognitive Faculty, or (to speak more stiictly and plainly) is a succossiou of 
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case is concerned^ an annihilation of their agency, Wlien, in accordance 
with tills maxim, the three functions called Denotation (§ 11), Indica- 
tion (§ 13) and Drift — or purport of the sentence as a whole — lohich 
may be found treated of in the Kdvya Prakds' exhausted, after 

having caused each its own appropriate thing to be thought of, that 
function of a word, or of a sense, or of a radical, or of an aflix, <fcc., 
through which another meaning is caused to be thought of, — that 
function which takes the various names of “ suggesting,” “ hinting,” 
“ conveying,” “ acquainting,” and the like, is what we call the power 
of Suggestion. 5,0\\C[. 

b. In tliisjjoiocr of Suggestion, two varieties are comprised— for : 

Tkxt. 

• Suggestion two- 24. Founded on its Denotation, at founded on 

fold, os founded its of Indication, a word’s coicer ^ Suggestion 

on Denotation or ^ ^ j. v 

on Indication. is twofold. 

COMMBNTAUT. 

a. He describes that which is founded on Denotation as follows* 

Text. 

Of Snggostion 25. Thixi power o/* Suggestion which is the cause 
why something else is understood from a word which, 
though having more meanings than one, has been restricted 

to a single meaning by conjunction or the like, is that power of Sutj^ 
gestion which is spoken of— in § 21— as being founded on Denotation, 

COMMENTAET. 

«. By the expression ** or the like” — in the phrase “ restricted to 
a single meaning by Conjunction or the like —is meant Disjunction, 
Ac. — for, to expand the “ it is said by Bhartrihari in his Vdkya^ 

How the Deno- padiya — “ Conjunction, and disjunction, companion- 
tation of ambigu- hostility, a motive, the circumstances of the 

stdete™^ case, a characteristic, the juxtaposition of another 

word, power, congruity, place, time, gender, accent, are causes of 
one’s recollecting a special sense of some word when the sense of the 
word is not of itself Thus— exemplify the defining power 

distinct cognitions. These nice thinkers had observed what Berkeley himself 
failed to do, viz. that the ideas which wc arc accustomed to call the same, are riot 
really the sa me but cKOd^Uy si/tniluT, See Mill’s Logic, Vol, 11, il, V. p. 450, P. 
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of each of these causes in their order — in the example “ Hari witli his 
conch-shell and discus,” the word Hari demotes Vishnu alone — and 
not a “ liorC^ or a “ monkef^ or any other of the meanings of the 
Sanscrit word hari — because of the ‘ conjunction* of the conch-shell 
and the discus ; and in the example “ Hari without his conch-shell 
and discus,” it denotes him alone too — seeing that the ‘ Disjunction' 
would he unmeaningly declared in respect of vdiat — e. y., a lion — had 
never been conjoined with a characteristic conch-shell or the like. In 
the example Bhima and Arjuna,” tlic Arjuna is. the son of PrithA — 
he, and not the thousand-ar med Icing of the same name slain by Paras ii- 
rama — as told in the Mahhbhdrata — being the ‘ comrade' of BUma, 
In the example Xarna and Aijuiia,” tlie Karna is the son of the 
Sun-gfrtd — famed for his ^hosHlitg' to Arjuna — and not any one else 
of the persons named Karna. In tlie example “ I salute Sthanu,” 
the word sthanu means the god S'iva — and not a post'* — as there is 
no motive' for saluting a post. In the example “My lord knows 
all,” the word “ lord” means “ you, Sir,” — and not the Deity — the 
‘ circumstances of the case' being understood to be these, that the words 
are addressed to a king or some other great man. In the example 
** the angry one on whose banner is the alligator,” the God of Love is 
meant — and not the Ocean^ which also has an alligator for a heraldic 
device^ but of which anger is held to he no ‘ characteristic.' In the 
example “ The God, the foe of Pura,” S'iva is meant — as we gather 
from the ^juxtaposition' of the word “ Ood"—for, otherwise.^ the term 
purdri might have stood as well for the foe of the city" as for the 
^^foe % the demon Pura." In the example “ The cuckoo intoxicated 
with the Spring” the word madhu, it is obvious^ means the “ Spring” 
— the Spriny-time being the only thing ^ among those denXtted by the 
loord, that has ^ power' to intoxicate the cuckoo — and not “ nectar" or 
“ distilled spirits" which it does not meddle with. In the example 
“ May the meeting with your beloved preserve you,” the word 
“mukha” means “ encountering” or “ coming face to face” — because 
there is no * congruitf between the desired result and “ a face" or 
any other sense of the word mukha. In the example “ The moon 
shines in the sky,” we are certified, by the ' place' that the word 
‘ chandra’ means the “ moon" and not “ gold" or “ camphor," ^c. In the 
example “ The fire at night,” we know, from the ‘ time,' that the word 
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The rejection 
of Accent from 
among the vo- 
stricters of De- 
notation justifi- 
ed against objec- 
tors. 


^ chitrabhanu' here means a “ fire” and not ■ the sun'* In the 
example “ Tlie wheel glows,’* we know that the word ‘ rathanga’ 
means a ‘‘ wheel” and not a “ ruddy goose,** from its having the 
termination of the neuter ‘ gender.’ As ‘ accent’ modifies the sense 
in the Vedas only, and not in Poetry, no example of its occurrence is 
here given. 

i. And some, not able to endure this assertion, — 
in § 25. a,-^that Accent operates for the removal of 
ambiguities not in poetry, hut only in the Veda — 
which assertion was made before me by the author of 
the Kavya PraMsa, — say “Accent also, in the 
shape of change of voice and tlie like, is really, in 
Poetry, the cause of the understanding in a particular sense something 
that would otherwise be ambiguous : — and again, according to the 
showing in the lectures of the holy sage Bharata, ‘ It, — viz,, accent 
in the shape of the acute, i&c., is really the cause of one’s understand- 
ing, to he intended, some one particular Flavour — as, for examj)le, the 
Erotic — when, in the absence of accent, the Flavour intended might 
have been doubtful' — hence, in the case of this also — i. e., in the case 
of Accent, as well as the other defining agencies exemplified under 
§ 25. a* — some exemplification is proper — but, to these objections, 
I reply, this is not right. The accentuations, whether as changes of 
voice, &c., or as the three varieties of accent called the Acute, <&c., 
cause one to understand one particular sense consisting in that only 
which is suggested ; and not, assuredly, does acemtuation acquaint us 
with any distinction in the sliape pf the rtj^tricting to a singli! sense 
some word with more senses than one — which — see § 25. a, — and not 
anything respecting the matter suggested, is the present subject of 

discussion. 

« 

e. Moreover — if there were to be directed the re- 
Accent to be . . , , , 

avoided in the stricting ori eveiy occasion, to a single sense, by the 

caae^ of ‘‘ double appropriate accentuation, even of two 

vH v6 tictrc • 

meanings of ambiguous words left undetermined 
through the absence of fixation by the circumstances of the case or 
the likesee § 25 a.— then, in such a case, we should not find recog- 
nised that Ornament, among those treated of in CA. lOth — called 
Paronomasia ; — but it is uut so, — for we do find this ornament 
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recognised hy all the a'^thorities^ in cases where there would he no 
place for if the duplicity of meaning were banished hy accentuation; 
and therefore has it been said that “ when the exhibition of parono- 
masia is the business in hand, then, in the paths of Poetry, accentu- 
ation is not esteemed hut is to he carefully avoided — and this is 
a maxim of common sense — seeing that the accentuation would defeat 
the end in view. But enough of this idly censorious glancing — on 
the part of these objectors — see § 25. h , — at the declarations of the 
venerable author of the Kdvya TrakAsa, to whom — though constrained 
to find fault loith him occasionally myself— I am indebted for so much 
of the materials of my work^ that I may call him justly the bestower 
of livelihood. 

d, Jiy the “ Ac,” in the extract from Bhartrihari given under § 
25. a., is meant ^ in such a case as that of one^s saying A female 
with breasts just so big,” the making one aware by gestures of the 
liand, &c., — the fingers being just so far opened as to mark the size 
intended — that the breasts, or the like, resemble the unexpanded 
lotus ; and so in other cases, 

€. When a word is thus restricted, in respect of it& Denotation, to 
a single meaning, that power which is the cause of one*s thinking of 
another sense of the word, is the power termed^ in § 25, Suggestion 
founded on Denotation. This occurs^ for example, in the following 
verses of my father — literally, of the feet of my father — the great 
minister, the lover of the nymph consisting of the fourteen dialects, 
the chief of great poets, the venerable Chandra S'ekhara, minister of 
peace and war, — the verses being these^'-'viz,, 

“ Whose body is embraced hy Durga, overwhelming hy his radiance 
the god of Love, on whom, as a crest-ornamenl, has arisen a digit of 
the moon, venerable, surrounded everywhere by liis snakes, whose eyes 
are made of the chief of stars, who has a solid affection for the most 
majestic of mountains — the Himilaya , — having mounted on a cow 
— the emblem of the earth, — with his body adorned with ashes, — re- 
splendent is this beloved of Um^.” 

Here, from the circumstances of the case” — see § 25. a, — the 
minister intending to describe, not the god S'iva who reduced the god 
of Love to ashes hy a glance of his eye, and wlio is decorated with 
<^obra da capellos, hut his own king who is lovelier than Cupid, and 
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who is surrounded hj his ministers — and so on through the xoeary string 
o f puns — tlie sense of the terms in the ecepression “ beloved of Uma’* 
being restricted, in respect of the Denotation, to that of the queen 
named Uma and her husband king Bhanudeva, it follows that the 
sense of the ‘‘ beloved of the goddess Gauri,” — i. e. the god S’iva — is 
understood — to the glorification of king Bhanudeva hy the comparison 
— only through Suggestion. And so of other cases. 

f. He next describes ilvai power of Suggestion which is founded on 
Indication (§ 24.) 

Text. 

Suggestion 20. But that Motive for the sake of whiefc the 
foiinaed on Indi- 
cation. power of Indication is resorted to, let that power 

whereby that Motive is caused to be thought of be called Suggestion 

founded on Indication, 

Commentahy. 

a. When, in such an expression as A herd-station on the Ganges’* 
— see § 13. a.— *Ihe power of Denotation has desisted — see § 23. a, — - 
after causing one to think of such an object as a mass of water which 
the word “ Canges f denotes^ and the thereto subseguent power of 
Indication has desisted after causing one to think of such an object 
as the bank, — then poicer by which such a thing as the excess of 

coolness and purity — the ^ Motive^ for employing the particular form 
of expression— see § 13. 6., is caused to be thought of, is the power 
called ‘ Suggestion founded on Indication.’ 

h. Having thiis described — in § 25 and 26 — Suggestion pertaining 
to WORDS — see § 23, he describes Suggestion pertaining to the things 
signified hy the words. 

Text, 

founded^ on**^the SeNSE of WOrds whlch 

Sense. causes one to think of something else through the 

speciality of the Speaker, or the Addressed, or the Sentence, or the 
Proximity of another, or the Drift, or the Occasion, or the Place, or 
Time, or Emphasis, or Gesture, or the like. 
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COMMENTAJIY. 

a. In saving That arises^ ,the word “ Suggeation” is to be 
supplied in construction — the text, without ellipsis, being “ That 
(power of) Suggestion arises, 

b. Among these various specialities, there may be an example 
where there is some speciality in respect of the Speaker, the Sentence^ 
the Occasion, the Place, and the Time — as is the case in my own 
lines here following — viz., 

“ The season is the Spring-time — and he of the flowery bow, the 
god of Love now rages — : gently flow the breezes that bear away 
with them the languor of love ; — this pleasure-garden too is beautiiul 
with its arbours of the cane: — my husband is far away : — tell me — 
what is to be done to-day 

Here some one hints to her confidante — likehj to guess the ‘ driff of 
this ‘ SpeaJeer '' — “ let my unavowed lover he sent speedily to this place.” 

c. Where the speciality is in respect of the person addressed — § 
27 — we may have such an example as the following, viz., 

“ The border of thy breasts has lost the whole of the sandal-wood 
with the cooling unguent of which they had been anointed : — the colour 
of thy lip has been rubbed out : — tbine eyes are quite devoid of colly- 
rium : — this thy slender body has every hair erect : — 0 falsely speaking 
go-between ! — heedless of the access of pain to me thy iriend, thou 
wentest hence to bathe in the lake — not, as I had sent thee, to that 
wretch.’* 

Here, by ‘Indication of the contrary’ — § 15. a. — “Thou hast 
gone near him” is indicated ; and, through the speciality of the mes- 
senger ‘ addressed ’ — she teing not a messenger simply, hut one regarded 
as falsely speaJcing^^ —\t is understood to be sugge.sted — on the ground 
(film sense — see § 27 — that ‘‘ Thou wentest to dally with that wretch."' 

d. Whore the speciality is in respect of the Proximity of another 
— § 27 — we may have such an example as the following — viz. 

“ That crane stands unmoved and undisturbed on the leaf of the 
lotus — like a conch-shell placed on a tray of pure emerald.” 

Here, from the immobility of the crane its security is inferred, and, 
from that, the fact that the place is devoid of people ; and thus i. e., by 
directing attention to the fact, it is .said not expressly but suggestively 
by some one to her unavowed lover by UEU giuE {—for else, the remark 

F 2 
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on the solitariness of the spot^ would not have {jiven rise to the same 
suggestion^ — “ This — where the wary crane stands fearing no intrusion 
— is the place for an assignation.’* Here the Motive for the remark 
— or, in other loordsy the thing sought to he suggested — is that spe- 
ciality — of fitness^ namely y for an assignation — of a thing antecedently 
suggested — this thing antecedently suggested consisting in the fact 
that the place is devoid of people : — so that here we have Suggestion 
founded on Suggestion. 

Emphasis— emotional alteration of the sound in 

the throat that is called, by the learned, Emphasis 
(Jc&kuf^^ The varieties of Emphasis, which is of the just mentioned 
description, are to be learnt from the original works on Foetry hy 
Bharata^ To take an example where the speciality consists in 

this, we may have such a couplet as the following : — viz* 

“ In submission to his preceptor, alas, he is prepared to depart to 
a far country. In the Spring-time, joyous with its bee-swarms and its 
cuckoos, — he wont come back — eh, friend of mine 

Here she says “ he wont come back” — but, by the slily appropriate 
Emphasis, it is suggested that “ he assuredly will come back.” 

f. Where the speciality consists in Gesture {chesh{/i) we may have 
such an example as the following — viz. 

“ Perceiving that her lover had his mind anxious about the time of 
assignation, the quick-witted dame closed the lotus-tlower with which 
she was playing — whilst her laughing eye conveyed to it the import.” 

Here, by the gesture of closing the lotus, &c,, it is suggested by 
some woman that “ The twilight — when the lotus-flowers close their 
petals — is the time of assignation.” * 

g. In the same way as in the oases above exemplified the case is 
to be understood when there is a Speciality in respect of the Speaker 
and the rest, enumerated in § 27, — taken either separately or any way 
combined. 


Text. 


Division of Sug- 

geHtion according 
to the threefokl 
division of Mean- 
ings. 


28. t Through the threefold division of Meanings, 
the power of Suggestion is held to be, in respect 
of each of the above-mentioned varieties — three- 
fold. 


* Roer mistakes this /lontonce for a text of the book. V. M, 
t in Riier’s edition. 
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Commentary. 

a. By reason that Meanings have a threefold nature, through their 
being Expressed or Indicated or Suggested — see § 9, — all the just- 
mentioned powers of Suggestion are threefold. Among these — there 
16 — for instance^ the power of Suggestion belonging to an Expressed 
meaning — as — in the example under § 27. h, — “ The season is the 
Spring-time, Ac.,” the words of which are all to he understood liter- 
ally : — 2ndly there is that belonging to' an Indicated meaning — as 
in the example under § 27. c. The border of thy breasts has lost 
the whole of the sandal-wood, Ac.” — where the words indicate the 
reverse of what is saidy and the Suggestion originates in this indicated 
meaning : — and ^rdly there is that belonging to a Suggested mean- 
ing — as in the example under § 27, d. — That crane stands unmoved, 
where the Suggestion of its being a suitable place of assignation 
arises out of the suggested secludedness of the spot. 

h. But Suggestiveness pertaining, {see § 23. a,^ to the radical 
PART of a word or to an affix will be treated at length in the latter 


portion of chap. ^th. 

c. Some one might object that we were toldy at § 3., that Poetry 
is a Sentence, and further, at § 6., that a Sentence consists of Wounds ; 
hut, on the other hand, tve are told, at § 2. r., that Poelrg consists in 
Suggestion, and further, at § 23, that Suggestion may come from the 
sense and not from the words — so that we are left in perplexity as to 
loliich does constitute Poetry — the words or the sense. To remove 


this perplexity the author declares, as follows : — 

Text. 


The mutual re- 
lation of Words 
Hiid Meanings in 
respect to the con- 
Btitutingof Pootiy. 


29.* The MEANING conveyed by a word suggests, 
and so also does a word applied in another sense 
— than that which it then suggests, but might else- 
where denote — see the example under § 25. e. When 


the one suggests, then the other is its coadjutor. 


Commentary. 

a. Because a word, when it .suggests, has an ejx* to another mean- 
ing without which it would fail of suggesting ; and so too a meaning, 
when it suggests^ has an eye to the word — without which the meaning 


* 30 ill Boor’s edition. 
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would vanish : — hence, when the one suggests, the co-operation of the 
other must needs be admitted. 

Text. 

Division of a 30.* Through the being distinguished by the 

Word according accidents of Denotation, &c. (§ 10.) a Word 

to the accident . » \o / 

of its function. also is hold — as the Meaning thereof is — ^to be of 

three kinds — Expressive, Indicative, and Suggestive. 

COMMEKTABY. 

a. When it has the accident of the power of Denotation, the 
word is .simplg Expressive (vdehaha) ; — when it has the accident of 
Indication, it is Indicative (lalcshaka) : when it has the accident of 
Suggestion, it is Suggestive (vganjaJca). 

h. Moreover — the senses conveyed by separate icords^ in virtue of 
their exerting one or other of these three fimctionsy being supposed 
decided — a difference of opinion presents itself in regard to how wo^'ds 
act in concert. On this the author proceeds to remark. 

Text. 

Purport, a func- ^l.f Some say that there is function called Pur- 

tion of the sen- pQ^ (tdtparyua) which function consists in making 
to the Naiyayikas, one apprehend the connection among the meanings 
of the words ; the sense from the Purport being the * drift,* and the 
Sentence, sus a whole, being what conveys that drift by the said 
function. 

COMMIJNTAllY. 

€■ 

a. Because of the surcease of the power of Denotation — § 23. a . — 
when the meanings of the several words have been conveyed, there is a 
function, called Purport, declaratory of the connection among tub 
MKANixas OF THE WOBBS, ill the shape of tue sense of the sen- 
tence ; the sense coming from the Purport being called the Drift, and 
the sentence, as a whole, being the conveyer of that drift through that 
function (see § 267, b.) 

h. So much for the 2nd cha[)ter of the Sdhitya Darpaiuty entitled 

the “ Declaration of the nature of a Sentence.’* 

* 31 in RiWs edition, 

t 32 in K(>er*B edition. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The DeclabzVtion oe the ‘ Flavours/ tue ‘Moods/ Ac. 

Now what is this Flavour — rasa — see § 3. 5. ? To this it is 
replied : — 

Text. 

Flavoiirdefined. 32.* Love or the like, brought out into manlfest- 
ncsS; not hy the direct mention thereof hut by an Excitant, an Ensuant 
or an Accessory, and being the permanent mood, or main sentiment in 
any composition — see § 20pS, — attains to the condition of a Flavour 
in the man of poetical sensibility. 

Commentary. 

a- JVhat the “ Excitants, &c.” are^ will be mentioned under § 61 — 
im—and 166. 

h. And the ‘ Spontaneous’ indications of strong feeling — see § 164 
— are not mentioned separately in the text — although some persons 
may imagine that they ought to ham been — because they really are 
Ensuaiits, — and these are mentioned in the text. 

c. When he speaks of the Flavour as something “ brought out into 
manifestness,” he means to say^ that^ Flavour is this something made 
manifest in a different character to which it is changed— just as curd 
or tlie like consists of milk or the like presented under a change of 
character ; but he does not mean to say that something previously 
completed and previously so extant^ is, in this case, revealed, as a prevU 
ously extant jar is revealed, unchanged, by a lamp. This is stated by 
the author of the ‘ Lochana,* — the “ Tlyef scilicet of criticism — when 
he says “ The expression 4 The Flavours are perceived' is employed just 
as the expression ‘ He is cooking the boiled rice’ is employed — neither 
expression, however convenient, being strictly correct, inasmuch as the 
matter operated upon in the one case is not ‘ boiled rice' but only be^ 
comes such through being cooked ; and the matter operated upon in the 
other case is not ‘ Flavour* but only becomes such through being 
perceived '' 

d. And in this text § 32, although merely through our taking the 

word, “ Love, &c.” the fact of its being a “ permanent” mood is also 
implied there — “ love, — see 2oS— being just what constitute 

* 33 in Bder's edition. 
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these permanent mooihy or main sentiments in a composition — yet the 
word “ permanent*’ is taken in again, not tautologically^ hut in reliance 
on the maxim “ exceptio prohat regulam^* with a view to the declar- 
ing that these are not necessarily main or permanent conditions where 
tliere are other Flavours. And hence Laughter, Anger, &c. are only 
Accessories (§ 168,) when there is, as the Flavour or Sentiment of the 
composition^ the Erotic, the Heroic, or the like as it is said “ Only 
wliuu in the position of the Flavour of any given composition does 
a ‘ mood’ (hhdva) attain to being a main or permanent one.” 

€. The manner of the fruition thereof, i. e. of Flavour^ shall now 
be told — which will involve a declaration of its nature. 

Text. 

How Flavour is *^his Flavour, arising from the exaltation of 

apprehended. leading element^ of the three^ held to constitute 

Nature^ that is termed ‘ Purity,’ indivisible, self-mauifested, made up 
of joy and thought in their identity^ free from the contact of aught 
else perceived, akin, as a uterine brother^ to the eontemplator's 

perception of God, the life whereof is hyper-j)hysical wonder, is tmjoyed, 
by those competent, in inseparablenoss of the Flavour from the fruU 
tion thereof— ]\\i^ the form of the Deity which is— according to the 
Veddnta — itself the jog with which it is recognised hg the liberated 
soul. 

COMMENTABT. 

a. As it is said — “ A mind untouched by Foulness and Darkness 

two out of the three that, according to the Sdnkhya Philosophy, 
constitute Nature — see “ Lecture oh the Tati^ca-samdsa,'^ No. 49, and 
Prof Wilson's Sdnkhya K&rikd, p. 52 — is here called Purity 
{sattwa) — so a certain internal character, of this just-mentioned de- 
scription, which leads one to a turning away of the face from extrane- 
ous tilings cognizable, is what we speak of in the text as ‘ Purity.’ 
Its “ exaltation,” spoken of in the text, is its manifestation when it has 
risen above the two other constituetits of Nature, viz., Foulness and 
Darkness as above-mentioned. And the cause hereof — i. e., of this 
mental character — is the study of such like supermundane matters of 
Poetry as may be mentioned here or elsewhere. 

* See Whatcly’s Logic— B. ii. Ch. v. § 6. 
t 34; in H0er*s oditiou. 
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h. By calling it “ indivisible” he means to say that this Blacowr 
-^though consisting y in some sort^ — see § 52 — of a number of elements^ 
is one thing only —consisting of the wonder that arises from the dis- 
play of the “ Excitants, (fee.” that give rise to Emotion — see § 61, and 
of the Emotions themselves — such as Love, &c. The cause of this — 
L of its indivisibility we shall teW— further on — see § 60. 

c. It is self-manifested,” <&c., the text informs us--and this it is 
in the way that we shall mention at § 60. 

d. In the epithet applied to Elamur--viz , — * chinmaya,’ the affix 

* mayat * — see Bdnini V, 4. 21. — gives the sense of consisting of* — 
Flavour being made up of thought, 

e. “ Wonder” is a kind of expanding of the mind. Another term 
with the same import is “ Surprise.” And the proof of this — that 

The opinion that the life of Flavour is ‘ Wonder^ the dictum of 
fa ^SiWerto my great great grandfather, the most venerable in 

* Wonder.* the assetribly of the intelligent, the chief of learned 

poets, the illustrious NArfiyana. Dharmadatta mentions that dktvm qf 
my great great grandfather's ^ when he sags : “ In Flavour, even in 

every case. Wonder is felt as its essence. Since Wonder is its essence, 
it follows that Flavour, even in every case, is that Sentiment or Fla- 
vour, called the ‘Marvellous’ (—see § 237,)— hence the learned 
NilrAyaua has acknowledged only one Flavour, the Marvellous, and no 
other." 

f Bg “ those competent” he here means men with merits acquirod 
in a former birth, in respect of whom the statement of the text is true, 
since it has been declared? The virtuous apprehend the expanse of 
Flavour, as the ecstatic contemplator discerns Ood in beatific vision." 

Indifference of g. We are told that “ The gustation of Flavour 
STtoltoC: “ ‘to **‘"8 of jo, in the »ul from the oontmA *t 
tion of Flavour. matters of Poetry”: — now, on this showing, it is 
plainly declared that Flavour is nothing distinct from the gustation 
thereof;— but though admitting this, me find it convenient to 

employ such expressions as “ Flavour is tasted,” either admitting,/or 
convenience, a fictitious distinction between the tasting and the 
flavour tasted, or employing the verb reflectively— the Lagku 
Kaumudi, j>. 813. The same thing is stated Ig (mother authority, who 
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sai/Si “ Since its essence consists in its being tasted,’*' Flavour is 
nothing other, in respect of its body — if U can be said to have one — 
than the body consisting of its manifestation.’* And so in similar 
places elsewhere such applications of the term Flavour as indicate 
someth ing distinct from its perception — see § 51. a , — are to be under- 
stood tropically. 

A supposed ob- A. But then,” some one— fancying that he is 
object^oEu giving utterance to an objection — may say, “ by all 

this you assert that Flavour — in which Poetry consists — see § 3. is 
not an object of knowledge but a MODE of knowledge ; and since 
Suggestion is a mode of knowledge the result of which — see § 2. n 
and 59— is declared to be alone Poetry— \i turns out that tliesc two 
are one. And yet hear what the author of the Vyaktiviveka says— viz.— 
‘ What we mean by a Suggester or manifester — vyanjaka — is a cause, 
through the knowledge due to itself, oi the knowledge of some other 
extant thing,— as a lamp w, in relation to ajar or the like. And if 
it be otherwise — i. e., if you do not grant that Suggestion is the manu 
fester of Flavour already eitiani^the^w what difference is there between 
this manifester of something not previously extant and a maker ? which 
nil deny, it to he — Flavour not being aproduct—see § 52. According 
to this showing, as opposed to your view of the identity of the manifes- 
tation and the thing manifested, there is really a distinction between 
the Suggested and the Suggester, as between a jar and a lamp, — and 
so how can Flavour, which you identify with the act of manifestation 
or Suggestion, be the thing Suggested ?” — If, 0 friendly objector, you 
say all this, you say rightly. And* therefore liave they declared that 
this, the making of Flavour called Gustation, is a certain operation 
quite peculiar and distinct from the ordinary kinds of ‘ making* and 
* manifesting and therefore does the author of the Vyaktiviveka my 

Tasting, Kelishing, and AVondermg, are quite peculiar names.** 
And therefore, by myself and others who take it to be established as the 
only explanation of the phenomena in guestion, that there is a function 
— viz., * Suggestion' — denied by the Grammarians and by the Nai^ 
yAyikas — distinct from Denotation, &c., therefore, I repeat, by myself 

* Compare Berkeley's expressions with respect to ideas — ** the existence of an 
idea consists in its being perceived — and again with respect to things, — “ their 
e 9 $G is ferevj^V* Principles of Human Knowledge, Chs. 2 and 3* 
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and those who thinh with me it is stated that the Flavours, &c. consist 
ol* what we choose^ for convenience, to recjard sometimes as an object 
of Jcnowledge, and which we then call the meaning ‘ Suggested* 
jvyangya). 

But again — adverting to the assertion of the text that Flavour 
is made up of joy — soyne one may object — “ Then, since the ‘ Pathetic^ 
(g 228) and such like Flavours are made up ot* pain, they cannot be 
Flavours at all.** To this it is replied as follows. 

Text. 

Tljinga painful o4j.* OTthe fact that, even in such a Flavour as 

poct^'stuioea of ‘ ratlictic,’ &e., in reality, pleasure only is 
ploasuro only. produced — the consciousness of the intelligent is 

the only proof. 

Commentary. 

a. By the he means such other Flavours as the ‘ Disgust- 

ful,’ the ‘ Terrible,’ ifee. see § 230 and 235. 

h. Still — though the authority cited in the text ought to suffice — yet, 
ill order to close the mouths of those that want poetical sensibility, 
the opposite side of the argument — see Aphorisms of the Nyhya, 39 
a. — is mentioned, and disposed of as follows. 

Text. 

35. * Moreover, if in these (§ 34) there were pain, then no one 
would turn a look towards them — which, however, people do — 

Commentary. 

a. For no one, possessed of understanding, engages — knowingly, 
and without some ulterior view — in paining himself; and yet we see 
that every one enters wiWi engrossing interest into the ‘ Bathetic,* &e. 

b. As another illustration of the unlitness of the objection, ho 
remai'ks as follows. 

Text. 

36. If it were so — see § 35 — then such compositions as the Ramd- 
yapa would be causes of pain — instead of giving delight to every man 
of taste. 

Commentary. 

a. For since — according to the supposed objection see § 33. i , the 
‘ Pathetic’ is a cause of pain, we should lind cause of imin even in 
* :35 30 in IIocl's edition. 
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Buch heart-delighting compositions as the Ramayana, the leading Seiiti* 
ment of which is the ‘ Pathetic/ 

h. But how then, some one mag ask, can pleasure arise from causes 
of pain ? To this he replies as follows. 

Text. 

37. Grant that mundane sorrow, joy, Ac. be produced from what 
things, so far as they belong to the world, happen to be causes of sor- 
row, joy, &c. — yet what harm is there if wo say that pleasure is pro- 
duced even from all these, when, through their being consigned to 
the traTiscendental world of Poetry, they have attained to being hyper- 
physical Excitants F 


COMMENTABT. 

a. For, what things indeed, such as the banished Bama’s dwelling 
in the forest, are called causes of pain in the world — or in their ao- 
tual those very things, when consigned to Poetry and to 

dramatic representation, in consequence of their assuming the function 
of ‘ hyper-physical excitation,’ (§ 44. &.,) having left oft* being denoted 
by the term causes, possess the right to be denoted by the term 
hyper-physical excitants (vibhava) ; — and from these, only pleasure 
is produced — as from bites and scratches and the like in toying. And 
hence it is only in the actual world that the rule holds that from 
worldly causes of sorrow, joy, Ac., worldly sorrow, joy, Ac. respectively 
arise ; whilst in the transcendental world ^Poetry, on the other hand, 
pleasure alone arises from all the exciting agencies, Ac. — and, accord- 
ing to this determination of the state of the tase, there is no fault m 
the text mder consideration. 

Tears no proof Sut f the poetio representation of sufferings 

thi^g prod/uces only pleasure, how then are tear-sheddings, 

is produced. produced by the seeing or hearing, in a poem or 

in a dramatic performance, the sad adventures of Harischandra in the 
MahM)h&rata and the like ? To this it is replied as follows. 

Text. 

38. In like manner tear-sheddings, Ac. (§ 87. b) are held to come 
from the mind’s being melted— / lo/ pained. 
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COMMENTABY. 

Why poetrydocs How then does this perception of Flavour from 

not delight all a- Poetry not take place in the case of all ? To this 
he replies as follows. 

Text. 

39. The Gustation thereof/. of Flavour^ does not take place 
without the Imagination of Love, &c. — i. e, without the capacity of 
conceiving whatever passion is intended to he depicted. 


COMMENTABY. 

* 

a. And Imagination, or cultivated intellectual Susceptibility (vd- 
sand)^ both now developed and not neutralized by past demerit — liter- 
ally ^^^resenf^ and ancient '^ — is the cause of the gustation of Fla- 
vour. If the former of these were not necessary^ then i\\h power of relish 
ing poetry would belong even to Brahmans learned in the Vedas, and 
to students of the old Logic, &c. — who^ however^ do not read poetry^ 
and cannot therefore acquire a sensibility in regard to it — this sensi- 
bility requiring to he matured by cultivation — see § 19. a. ; and if the 
second were not necessary^ then it would not happen — as^ however^ it 
does happen — that even some of the most eager students of Poetry 
are seen not to have a right perception of Flavour— is explicable^ 
in the case of these commendable stragglers^ only on the supposition 
that demerit incurred in some anterior state of existence frustrates 
their efforts, 

b. And it is said by Dharmmadatta — Those present at a drama- 
tic representation who have Imagination, may relish the Flavour of 
the composition represented; but those devoid of Imagination are, in 
the theatre, like the wood- work, the walls, and the stones.’’ 


Sympathy arises 
from the specta- 
tor's idontifying 
himself with the 
hero. 


o. But — from those causes which excite love, <fec., 
in Rama, Ac., — such as his beloved Site, Ac., how is 
it that love, Ac., is excited in the spectatob ? To 
this it is replied as follows. 


Text. 

40. The Excitants, Ac, (§ 61) have an operation called the * making 
common’ — through sympathy^ by force of which the person com- 
petent to appreciate Poetry ses § 39— makes himself out to be not 
a distinct person from him— hero — whose jumping across the sea 
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— as Ilanumdii does in tlie Kdmtit/ana — &o. are the matters represent^ 
ed. 

Commentary. 

a. But some one may ask — objecting to the possibility of ones 

imagining himself the possessor of superhiman power — how can a man 
imagine himself to possess the vigour to jump across the sea, &c. ? 
To this it is replied as follows. 

Text. 

41. The idea arising in the mind even of mere 

Sympathy not possessing such valour, «fec., as is required in 

prevented by the > ^ ^ 

superiority of the jumping across the sea, &c., is not censuiable as an 
mposdbility—such idea result ing from the conceit 
of community with the hero of the poem, 
COMMENTARV. 

a. Love, &e., also— «« well as Aeroim-are felt through this com- 
munity of the Hpeclator with the Aero— hence ho remarks as follows. 

Tkxt. 

42. Through commumty or sympathy, in like manner, Love, &e., 
are felt. 

COMMENTAKT. 

a. For if Love, &c., were recognised by each spectator as being 
located in one’s self only, then the spectators would actually experi- 
ence shame, tremor, &c., which they do not,* or if the fcelinys 
represented on the staye were recoynised by them as located in another 
ONLY c. (j; in the hero regarded as quite distinct from themsehes, 
then there would be insipidity, or absence of all Flavour: so they 
are recoynised at coitMON to both one's selfhnd the hero. 

h. Moveover not only are the emotions common to both, but the 
Excitants, &c., of emotion, in the hrst placo,-/Ao Flavour eventually 
resulting being, logically and analytically if not chronologically and 
really, subsequent to the erciting agencies-oxo recognised as being 
common to the hero with the spectator rightly recognising them-oxi 
which he remarks as follows. 

Text. 

43. At the time ifiho gustation thereof i. a., of Flavour, tliere is 
no distribution of the Excitants, &e., of emolion—such as could put 

• And if they did, they would derive no plousurc frem the pciTormanco. i’. M. 
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if into the head of a spectator to say “ tliis is the other’s ONLY L e. the 
hero' s exclusively — tliat is not the OTHEii’s—this is MINE — that is not 
MINE j” so that of the Excitants ^c, too^ there is felt a community, 
and not an exclusiveness to the hero or the spectator's self 

Commentaby. 

a. But still — how have these Excitants, &c., a character thus ex- 
traordinary ? To this it is replied as follows. 

Text. 

44. In the eyes of those who admit that the functions called Ex- 
citation, &c. are hyper-physical — see § 83, — their extraordinariness is 
their beauty not their blame, 

^ Commentary. 

a. By the <fec.” he means Accommodation (§ 44. c.) and Acces- 
sorincss (§ 44. d.) 

h. Here (§ 44.) ‘ Excitation,’ or alterant action {vihhdmna) means 
the producing the recpiisite arrangemimt for the germination* or 
springing up of the gustation of some particular kind of emotion 
sucli-^e. g. — as Love — see § 01. a, 

c, ‘ Accommodation of the jjlastic mind or body to this alterant 
agency (anuhhdvana) means the perception of such Love, &c., as is 
spoken cf in the preceding paragraph^ in the shape of Flavour, Ac., — 
{meaning bg ike “ ^c," an ‘ incomplete Flavour' or a ‘ semblance of 
Flavour’ — see § 3. c.,) immediately thereafter — i, e, immediately after 
the arrangement specified in § 44. b, 

d, ‘ Accessoriness’ {sancharam means the promoting and serving 
by concomitance to heighten this Flavour that has become such as just 
described in § 44. c. 

e, But then — same one may ask — if the Excitants, &c., in the 
order of their enumeration, are — as they seem to have been just de- 
scribed to he, respectively, nothing other than Causes, Effects, and 
Concurrent causes — how are all the three spoken of— at § 32 — as if 
they loere all Causes of the apprehending of Flavour ? To this it is 
replied as follows, that such is simply the fact. 

Text. 

45. For, though in the ordinary course of life the Excitants, Ac. 
(§ Gl) are in the shape of Causes, Effects, «iud Concurrent causes, yet 

* Compare Taylor’s expression— “ the undeveloped initiatives of good tilings 
to come see ‘ Satunlay Evening,* p. G. ° 
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they are held to be Causes alone in respect of the apprehending of 
Flavour. 

COMMEOTABT. 

a. But how then, in the gustation of Flavour, do these three seem 
to be ONE ? To this it is replied as follows. 

Text. 

How Flavour 46. Each, as perceived at first separately, is 

MB ainglo, though l 

spoken of as re- spoken of as a cause ; and then all this commingled — 

suiting from a Excitants and the rest — when relished by the 
composition of ^ 

causes. man of taste, becomes Flavour, resembling the com- 

posite flavour of sherbet. 

Commentaby. 

As, from the commingling of sugar, pepper, &c., a certain un- 
precedented relish is produced in the shape of the flavour of the sherbet ; 
so is it here also, from the commingling of the Excitants, &c. — such 
is the meaning of the text § 46. 

h. But then some one may ask — if Flavour i^ produced only from 
Excitants, Ensuants, and Accessories commingled, how can it be found 
— as yon will not deny' that it is — where there exists but one of the 
three^ or two ? To this it is replied as follows. 

Text. 

What might 47. If there he present, out of the three — viz.^ 

tho°Tit^rance S the Excitants and the others, two or even one, then 

poetry is supplied there is no fault, for there is instantaneously a supply- 
by the Association , j r j .. /.t/ ^ 

of Ideas. ing of the others by the Association of Ideas. 

COMMENTABT, ^ 

a. And this supplying — of what is wanting may ocewr in virtue of 
the suggestive character of the matter in hand, or of something else. 
For example— the following verses. 

“ A face, long-eyed, fair as the autumnal moon ; arms sloping at the 
shoulders ; and a bosom compact, with close high breasts ; sides — as 
if polished ; span-measured waist ; loins joined with handsome hips ; 
feet with the toes upturned ; and her whole person disposed just accord- 
ing to the wish of the Agitator of mind (Kdma)^* 

Here, whilst Agnimitra, in love with Malavikfi, describes only Exci- 
tants of the emotion of Love in the shape of the various beauties 

* "Dr B.*s rendering of this portion was — ‘just like the utter unconstraint of 
a blithe dancer’s mind’ — which is mure |M>etical but not correct. P. M. 
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of Malavika, there is, through the mere fitness of things, a mental 
supplying of ‘ Accessories’ such as the longing of the lover describing 
his mistress, and of Ensiiants, — such as the rapturous rolling of the 
eyes. And thus in regard to the supplying of others of the three, 
when not all are conveyed in the poet's words, an inference is to be 
made by the intelligent reader, for himself — it' being unnecessary to 
multiply emmples, 

h. To those who — not holding the correct view laid down in § 
43 — say that the Flavour is located in the one represented — L e, in 
the hero, — he says as follows. 

Text. 

The Zocws of the 43 , The excitement of Love, &c. in the person 

Flavout'^ not the 

}jeio — and why. represented, — recognized by the spectator — would not 
become Flavour — for Love, ^c., so far forth as belonging entirely 

to him, was limited to the hero himself, and was mundane — whereas 
Flavour — see § 33 — is hyperphysical, — and it, the Love, of the 
Hero, is separated by a long interval, — the hero having possibly died a 
thousand years ago — whereas the spectator belongs to the time present 
— whatever that may he — and Flavour (see § 54) — is irrespective of 
Time, 

Commentary. 

a. For, the excitement, or feeling, of Love or the like, in Kama or 
the like, produced by the sight of his beloved Sita or the like, was 
limited to the single lover, and does not belong to a whole theatrical 
audience ; and it pertained to the every-day world ; and it is separated 
by a long interval from ^le witnessing, <fec., of the play or the poem 
in which the incident is described, irenco, liow should IT attain (§ 32) 
to the state of being a Flavour— seeing that Flavour is characterized 
by its being devoid of tliis triad of characters — being not limited to 
one — 7iot mundane but hyperphysical — and not of the past but irre^ 
spective of Time ? 

b. He rejects also the notion ^its being located in the representer 
tf the hero — i, e, of its being in the actor : — remarking as follows. 

Text. 

Nor is the locus 40, It i«i not the player — poor hungry wretch — 
is tiwier of tlie Flavour— exhibiting aa he 
n 
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Renter of the hero, does the appearance — i. e, performing the part — of 
Edma, or the like, merely as he has been taught, or as he has learned 
by practice. 

COMMENTABT. 

a. Moreover — to meet an obvious objection — he adds. 

■ Text. 

The actor, so ^7 his realizing to himself— he does so— 

for forth as he is the import of the poetry — which he more probably 

ft UlSLIl 01 iClSbO| ^ 

ranks as a spec- Tepeats with indifference if not with weariness — he 
too ranks as a spectator. 

CoMMENTABY. 

a. That is to say — if, on the other hand, through his realizing the 
import of the poetry, he enacts the character of Rama as if he felt it 
to he his own, then he — the actor — too is reckoned among the audi- 
ence — and whatever we may remark of them, applies so far to hm. 

Text. 

Flavour not an This Flavour is not something that may be 

objective entity. n^^dg known — for the perception of it is inseparable 
from its very existence. 

COMMENTABY. 

a. For, ^ what may be made known’ (jnapya,) as ajar for instance 
^hy the light thrown upon it ly a lamp or the like , — that, even 
whilst existing, is sometimes not perceived ; but not so this Flavour, 
for, apart from perception, it does not exist — (§ 88. A.). 

Text. 

Flavour not a Since thfe Flavour has its essence, or is not 

product, itself except, in necessary tfonneetion with the aggre- 

gate of Excitants, &c , on which it depends, therefore it is not an effect 
or product. 

COMHElfTABT. 

a. If Flavour were an effect — or product — like ordinary mundane 
things — then it would be one having for its cause — inasmuch as it could 
have no other cause-rrtlie knowledge, i. e. the perception, of the Exci- 
tants, &c, ; and therefore, at the time of the perception of Flavour, 
the Excitants, &c., would not be perceived — for we do not see that 
there occurs simultaneously the perception of a cause and the percep- 
tion of the effect of that cause for^ — to give an illustration of our 
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meaning — the perception of the Totrcn of the sandalwood-unguent, and 
the perception of the pleasure produced thereby, cannot take place 
simultaneously, however rapidly the one may succeed the other ; and, 
on the other hand, the perception of the Excitants, &c. is not— m the 
mundane and ordinary sense of the word — the cause of the perception 
of Flavour, since this JPlavour exists, as we have said, in necessary 
connection with the aggregate of the Excitants, &c. and is therefore 
perceived simultaneously with them ^—-‘and as these are therefore not 
to he spoken of as its cause, it is not to be called their effect ; — such 
is the purport of the text. 

Text. 

Flavour indo- 53. Nor is it eternal — as it does not reside in the 

pendent of Time . . , « , 

past, present and perception previous to that of the Excitants, ^c., 

^^*'“**®* and — as remarked § 51. at the time when it is 

not perceived, it does not even exist. 

Commentary. 

a. Verily it does not belong to a thing that is eternal to be incapable 
of eiisting at a time when it is not perceived. 

Text. 

64. Nor is it, Flavour, moreover, something that will continue 
ing perdurahly, apart from the perception of it, after having once 
come into existence — because it consists in nothing else than its own 
manifestation in the shape of positively apparent joy felt then and 
there ; — and yet neither is it, moreover, of the present, — for it is of a 
nature distinct alike from an ‘ effect* (§ 52) and from ‘ what can be 
made known’ (§ 51)* — to one or other of which heads everything merely 
mundane and of time present can he referred — while — like the Deity 
— this ‘ Flavour' is irrespective of Time. Since its object — or what 
furnishes the occasion of its manifestation — is the experiencing of the 
Excitants, Ac. (§ 61,) and also since it is apprehended by the intelligent 
in the shape of pre-eminent delight, clearly its conveyer is not wished to 
be — e. cannot be allowed to he — ‘ unconditioned’ (nirvikapaka) know* 
ledge — the mere knowledge that ^ this is something ;* and yet in like 
manner neither it is perceived as ‘conditioned’ (savikalpaka), because of 
the absence of adaptability in it to being described by any combination 
of terms — as will be explained in ike commentary here following. 

* So much is incorporated by R6er with the preceding oommentary. P. M. 

H 2 
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CoMMENTAUr. 

I say that the object apprehended^ when ' Flavour is appre- 
hendedf is not ‘ conditioned' knowledge^ because whatever cognitions 
are received through * conditioned’* knowledge arc adaptable to some 
employment of language, — L e. an account can he given of them in 
separate and intelligible terms — but not so is ‘ Flavour’ — which^ being 
every way indivisihley — see § GO — cannot he analyzed and then defined 
in terms of the analysis. 

Text. 

No. 55. And it, “ Flavour f is not something imperceptible, for it 
is something manifested {see § 30 ;) and yet its manifestation is not 
PER SE pciveptiblc, because the possibility of its being apprehended 
is dependent on sound — i. e. on the words that constitute the poetry. 

Commentary. 

a. “ Do tell then” — the reader will be ready to erclaim — “ what 
like is the real nature— tattwa, or * (luidditf — of this strangely 
characterised sort of thing such as was never seen or heard of before ?” 
To this it is replied. 

Text. 

Flavour altoge- jJq. 50, Therefore, i. e. since ‘ Flavour' does not 
ther hyperp y under any division in these exhaustive classifica- 

tions of mmdane knowledge — truly it is to be regarded by the in- 
telligent as hyperphysical (alaukika). 


* The terras nirvikalpaka and savikallpaka arc explained in the Tarka San- 
graha as follow : — “ That — viz. Percepthn — pratifahs}^i—i» of two sorts — nirvi- 
kalpaka BXid savikalj>aka. That knowledge which does not involve tlio knowledge 
of the species or sort, is nirvikalpaka i. e. ‘ wiihout an alternative'— as the know- 
ledge that * This is something.* Tliat knowlodgo which does includo spooifica- 
tion, or the reference of the object to orte of the categorizes — see § 12 — is savikal- 
paka—i. e. ‘ with an alteTmtive'—for the object might possibly he correctly refer- 
riblc to a different sxthdiv'ision of the categarj^ — as tJie knowledge that ‘ This is the 
man called Dittha,’ ‘ This is a brahman,’ ‘ This is black,* mt red, or yellow'* [The 
nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka pratyksha of the llindii philosophers exactly 
correspond to Hamilton’s simple Perooption and Thought proper. The following 
example given by him in illustration of this distinction may, I think, be usefully 
quoted here : “ An object is presented, say a book ; this object determines an 

impression, and I am even conscious of the impression, but without recognising 
to myself what the thing is j in that case, there is only a perception, and not 
properly a thought. But suppose I do recognise it for what it is, in other words, 
compare it with and reduce it under a certain concept, class, or complement of 
attributes, which I call hook ; in that case, there is more than a perception,— 
there is a thought.** Lectures, Vol. III. p. 14 . P. M.] 
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CoMMRNTAUr. 

a* Then again wliat is the evidence that this ‘ Flavour' is an 
entity ? To this he replies. 

Text. 

Proof that there jjq 57. The evidence of this — i, e, of Flavour's 

is such a thing Jis , . . , , , 

Flavour iit all. being an entity — is considered by the learned to be 

just the Gustation thereof — ivkieh exists — see § 33. g . — in inseparable- 
ness from the ‘ Flavour itself. 

Commentaht. 

‘ Gustation’ means tasting ; — and that is of the kind described 
by the author of the Dhwani as follows : — “ ‘ Tasting* is the arising of 
soul-joy from contact with the meaning of Poetry.” 

h. But then some one may object — if ‘ Flavour’ is not a product — 
as it is denied to he — here implicitly — and explicitly at § 52 — then 
how is it characterised, by the great saint Bharata^ as follows—viz. 
— “ The PRonucTTON of Flavour takes place from the union of the 
Excitants, the Ensuants, and the Accessories ?” To this it is replied. 

Text. 

No. 58. By reason of the production of its Gustation — which, in 
the sense to he explained in the Commentary, may he said to talce 
place — the production of this ‘ Flavour' — which — see § 52 — is not 
a product, is spoken of tropically. 

Commentary. 

a. Although the Gustation of * Flavour' also is not really a pro- 
duct, seeing that it is nothing distinct from the Flavour itself —which 
is no product , — ^yct its being a product is spoken of tropically — for it 
is a product, in a secondary sense of the word, in respect of. its occa- 
SIONALNESS — Seeing that every man does not experience it, nor any 
man at all times. 

Text. 

No. 59. Its not being the “Expressed, &c.” hut only the Sug* 
gested'^ — 8ee § 2. v * — I shall declare in the exposition of ‘ Sugges- 
tion’ in chap, 5th, 

Commentary. 

n, “ Its” — i. e. Flavour’s. By the “ &c.” is meant its not being 
the ‘ Indicated, &c.’ ue § 9. 

h. But then some one may object — if ‘ Flavour’ consists of ‘ Love 
and the rest’ — meaning hy “ the resf' the appropriate concomitants of 
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each emotion — commingled — as declared at § 46 — how are we to 
understand its self-manifestation {see § 33) and its indivisibility (§ 33) ? 
To this it is replied. 

Text. 

Flavour, being jjo. 60. Since ‘ Flavour’ exists only from its being 
knowledge, is self- , . * 

manifested. identical with the knowledge of the emotions and 

concomitants y such as Love, <fec.— hence is established its self-manifes- 
tation — knowledge being itself lights — and its indivisibleness. 

COMMENTAKY. 

a. If ^ Love, &c.’ were something distinct from the body of light, 
or knowledge^ then only could its self-manifestation not be established ; 
but the case is not so, — for its identity therewith is admitted bg all 
the authoritiesy as it is declared by the author of the Dhwani — thus — 
“ Although, by reason of its being nothing other than the ‘ Flavour,’ 
the ‘ Gustation’ of Flavour is not a product (§ 52,) still being assumed 
to be a product in respect of its occasionalness (§ 58. a.,) it is more- 
over treated as divisible into Love and the various poetic emotions <fec., 
these being supposed to subsist in the shape of modifications — as curd 
is a modification of milk — of that increate Imagination which is 
identical therewith I e, with increate Flavour — and ^ Flavour y 
I repeaty is held to be identical with Knowledge as he elsewhere 
declares thus — And on assenting to the identity of Joy, &c, with 
‘ Gustation^ and * Flavour* having reposed upon our couch of estab- 
lished doctrine, mayest thou enjoy the slumber of delight for a thou- 
sand years of the gods !” — and as he again declares thus— “ It, Flavoury 
is undivided from its enjoyer, being made an object of cognition identi- 
cal with the Love or other emotion y of the possessor of Imagina- 

tion.” 

i. On the shoulders of those who do not admit the fact that 
Knowledge is self-manifesting — the rod must be let fall by the Veddn- 
tists who more especially cherish the tenet disallowed by these, 

c. The * indivisibleneas’ theroof i, e, of Flavour — is to be inferred 
just from its identity with the knowledge of the emotionSy — for 
Love and the other emotionSy Ac., in the first place being recognised 
severally, attain to being ‘ Flavour’ only as they appear when having 
all become one. This is declared by the author of the Dhwani as 
follows — “ The Excitants, the Ensuants, the Involuntary indication^ 
of emotiony and the Accessories, being recognised first dividedly, attain 
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to indivisibility — and again— as he remarks in prose — “ But in 
strict reality this Flavour is to be apprehended only as something 
indivisible, like the nature of the Deity as set forth in the theological 
system of the Vedanta.” 

d. Now what are those * Excitants,* ‘ Ensuants’ and * Accessories^ 
(§ 32) ? With reference to this guestion^ he tells us what is an 
‘ Excitant,’ as follows* 

Text. 

What is meant No. 61. What things in the every-day world 
by an ‘ Excitant, awaken in one Love or any other of the emotions^ 

are, when represented in Poetry and the Drama, called ‘ Excitants’ 

(vihh4!sa), 

COMMENTAET. 

o. What things, — e, g. Sita, the heloved of Hama^ &c. are, in the 
actual 'worXAy causes of the excitement of Love or Laughter or any other 
emotion in Kama &c.— these »ame, when consigned to Poetry or the 
Drama, are called ‘ vihhiiva’ — the term being derived from the causal 
form of the verb hhu ^ to become^ preceded by the particle vi implying 
‘ difference^ or ‘ alteration' — for, by these-^ic/^tV^ we may call ‘ Exci^ 
tants^ or ^ Alterants^ mental or bodily states (bhiva),^MQ)\ as 
Love or other emotion^ of the spectators are altered (vibhdvyante)^ i. e. 
are made suitable for the manifestation (§ 32) of the first sprout of 
‘ Gustation’ —see § 44, b* — which sprout requires ffor its full develop- 
mentj the artistic treatment which will be detailed in due order . This 
is declared by Bhartrihari in the Vakyapadiya as follows : — “ He, the 
intelligent reader or spectator^ thinks of the tyrant Kansa, and the 
like, energising as if they were presented to his senses, when these 
personages have become objects of his understanding In the shapes 
bestowed upon them by the poet's words.” 

b. He newt mentions the two varieties thereof — i* e* of the ‘ Exci- 
tants' 

Text. 

Division of tho No. 62. The two divisions thereof— f. e* of the 
|xcitentsmtothe Excitants— see § 61 — are those called the substan- 
the Enhancer, tial or essential (Alamhana) and the enhancer (uddu 
pana). 
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Commentary, 

a. The meaning of the text is plain. Among these he proceeds to 
explain the former of the two varieties, ^ 

* Text. 

The Substan. No. 63. The substantial (§ 62) such a material 

tmis or mdispeiis. indispemahle ingredient as the hero, &c. — for 

able lugredicnts ^ f 

of poetiy. thereupon is the arising of Flavour altogether de- 

pendent. 

Commentary. 

a. By the “ Ac.” is meant the heroine, the rival of the hero, Ac. 

b. The proper Excitant of each particular Flavour will bo men* 
tioned in tlio exposition of the nature of the latter. 

c. Among these Excitants, then, there is the Hero — whose generic 
description follows. 

Text. 

Definition of the No. 64. Liberal, learned, of good family, graceful, 
with the ardour of youth and beauty, clever, a general 

favourite, and possessed of spirit, wit, and virtue, — such is the leading 
character. 

Commentary. 

a, ‘ Clever’ — i. c. swift in act . — * Virtue’— i. c. good conduct. 
h, Tlie leading character possessed of (lualities such as these is 
the Hero (n&yaka), 

c. He now mentions the divisions thereof — i, e, of the genus Hero, 

Text. 

Fourfold divi- Jfo. 65. He — \, e, the Hero — is first declared 

Sion of the genus , # 

Hero. 7 '"ipk, be of four kinds — viz. (1) ' high-spirited, but tom- 

perat* (dhirod&Ua) ; (2) ‘ firm and haughty’ (dMroddhata) ; 

(3) ‘ gay and thoughtless, yet firm (dhiralalita) ; and (4) ‘ firm and 

mild’ (dMrapras'dnta).* 

COMMENTAEI. 

a. All this is plain. 

b. Among these, the ' high-spirited, but temperate and firm’ hero 
is of the following description. 

* Firmness, though belonging to every kind of hero, is mentioned in the de- 
scription because its proseiiuc or absence occasions a subdivision of the heroines— 
(see § 102), 
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Text. 

The hero high- Jfo. 6^Not given to boasting, placable, very 
perate and firm, profound, with great self-command, resolute, whose 
self-esteem is concealed, faithful to his cngagements^^t^^A %s the hero 
who is called ‘ high-spirited, but temperate and firm (§ 65.) 

COMHENTABt. 

a, * Not given to boasting*— i, e. not a practiscr of self-praise. 
‘ With great self-command* — i, e. who is not of a nature to be over- 
powered by joy or sorrow, &c. ‘ Wliose self-esteem is concealed’ — i. e. 
whose proper pride is covered by decorum. ‘ Faithful to his engage- 
ments*— i. e. who carries out what he has undertaken. 

h. Such is the first class of heroes — heroes such as Edma, Yu- 
dhishthira, and the like. 

c. Now the ‘ iirm*and haughty’ hero is of the following descrip^ 
tion. 

Text. 

The hero firm No. 67. Given to deceiving, hot, unsteady, hav- 
and haughty. tnuch egotism and arrogance, fond of .praising 

himself— is the hero who by the learned is called the * firm and 
haughty.’ 

COMMEHTABT. 

a- Such is the second class of heroes^heroes such as Bhimasena 
and the like. 

5. Now the * gay and thoughtless, yet firm’ hero is described. 

Text. 

and^^ gentle, devoted to 

yet the arts — let this be the hero ‘ gay and thoughtless, 

yet firm/ 

COMMENTAET. 

0. ** Arts*’“ir e. pantomimic action, Ac. 

5. Such is the third class of heroes— heroes such as the king of 
Vatsa in the play called the Batnavali^* 

s. Now the ‘ firm and mild’ herq is described, 

* Translated in Wilson’s ” Bpeoimens of the Theatre of the Hindus.”' 


X 
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Tsxt. 

The hero firm No. 69. Possessing j||gely thegoneric good qua- 
and mild. Ijtjpg ^ ^ — ggg g — a Brshmaa or the like- 

let this be the htro ‘ firm and mild ’ 

COMMBSTTABT. 

0 . Such it the fourth clots of heroes— heroes such as Mddhava in 
the flay ef ‘ Mdlati and Mddhava,* &c.* 

h. And he next states the subdivisions of these four classes of 
AorOM— § 65 — ^according to their character as lotbbs. 

Text. 

Snbdivision of No. 70. But heroes are constituted of sixteen 

the four classes of ,. . . « , 

heroes into six* kinds, by tlieseyowr amstons — see § 65 — which may 

teen kinds. have the character of (1) ‘impartial,’ (2) 

‘ tmcj* (3) ‘ faithful,’ and (4) ‘ sly,’ in matters of love. 

CoMMENTAET. 

a. That is to say through the fact that these — ^viz. the ‘ high- 
♦ qiirited, but temperate and firm,’ Ac., may be severally ‘ impartial,’ 

* saucy,' * faithful,' or ‘ sly,’ in the character of a lover — 69. b ., — a 
hero may be of sixteen descriptions. 

Text. 

The hm whose No. 71. axaons various hinds of h&roes 

tiallj distributed, ftientioned in § 70, that one is called the * impartiaF 
fit matters of love who is equally attached to several women. 

t 

- COMUENTAET. 

a. Thai is to say the ' impartial’ hero is he whose affection towards 
two, lApe, four, or more women, equal as is the ease with the 
hero in the following example. 

" * The daughter of the king of Euntala stands awaitiny you, ha^ng 
bathed ; the turn is ^ the sister of the king of Anga ; but the night 
has been won by Kamald with the dice ; and her Majesty, the chif 
queen, too, is to be conciliated tomight’ — The king, having been in- 
formed respecting the (air ones of the harem, in theforeyoing term, by 
me, the ehitf eutmh, who had ascert^ed these matters, stood for two 
or three hours of twenty four minutes each, with his mind perplexed 
by iademion.” 

* Bee Wilson’s " Theatre of (he Hindu.” 
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Text. 

The hero mho No. 79||| Though culpable, yet undismayed ; when 
18 sftiicy m ms i ^ ^ * 

loves. reproached, yet not ashamed ; lying lare-facedly even 

when his offence was seen ; — such is the one called — as regarda hn 

amatorg conduct — see § 69. J. — the ‘ saucy’ hero. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. Mine are the following verses illustrative of this character, 

“ Perceiving her countenance crimson with passion, I went near 
intending to kiss her. Then she spurned me with her foot ; but I 
having nimbly caught hold of it whilst I burst out laughing,— 0 my 
friend, the anger of the fair- browed one, shedding tears, from her*thea 
being unable to do anything, prolongs, whenever thought of, the 
amuserpent of my mind.” 

Thehorowhois TeXT. 

constant to one . 

loved one. No. 73. The ‘ faithful’ is he who is devoted to one. 

COMMENTAET. 

as That is to say the ^ faithful’ hero is he who is attached to only 
one heroine : — as is the case with the hero whose wife speaks of him 
in the following verses, 

* “ My garments, 0 friend, are not beautiful, the ornaments of my 

neck are not resplendent, my gait is not coquetiishlg curvilinear, my 
laugh is not loud, nor have I any of the hoydenish blandishment called 
pride yet other people say * Her beloved, though beautiful, never 
throws a look on any else ;^therefore do I hold that, by thus much, 
all others are ill-off, compared with meP 

^ Text. 

^ The^herOaWho 74. The ‘sly* is he who, being atftached to 

tiaff only one, acts, covertly, with unkindness towards 

another, whilst showing affection outwardly. 

COMMENTAEY. 

a. That is to say— he, again, who, being attached to only one 
heroine, whilst exhibiting ostensibly an affection for two heroines, acts, 
underhand, unkindly towards the other heroine, is the ‘sly’ hero ; as 
is the hero of the following verses, 

“ O sly one ! where then shall I tell this, that, oven whilst embrac- 
ing, thou didst hastily relax the kl^ of thy arms on hearing the tinkle 
of the zone-gems of this other wife of thine approaching f I need 
1 2 
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not tell it to SEB-~for — my fair friend, giddy from the poison of thy 
many buttered and honeyed speeches, heeds me not at all.” 

Tkct. 

Snbdivisim of No. 76. And the aforesaid divisions of heroes, 

•middling,’ and through their being all threefold in respect of their 
•lowest.' being of the ‘best,’ the ‘ middling’ or the ‘lowest* 

description, axe further eubdivided into forty-eight. 

CoMMEKTlBT. 

a. ‘‘ All” — i. e. the aforesmd sixteen divisions — see § 70. 

Th^oi^ns^ j. ^Now he speaks of the assistants of these 
* * heroes, since this ftjMC is connected with the fire- 

goinj, so that this is its proper place. 

Text. 

The comrade of No, 76. But let that one be called his ‘ comrade’ 
the hero. yrho, somewhat deficient in the qualifications of him 

— t. e. of the hero,— is his assistant in some wide-extending collateral 


COMMEKTAET. 

a. That is to wy— heis called ‘comrade’ (pithmardda), who, 
coming somewhat short of the just mentioned generic (][(lalities of the 
hero— see § 64,— is the assistant of him— i. e. of the hero— throi^h- 
out the extensive transactions collaterally connected with the main 
business that the latter is engaged in .'—as were Sugrfva, f/ie nwnheg 
king of KishUndhya, &c., comrades of Rfimachandra, Ac. 
h. Now the assistants of the hero — not in extensive and diversified 


tranwHo/ns — <ee § 76. a. — hut in afiairs q/’kve, are to he described. 

Text. 

The hero’s as- No. Tl. Let the assistants in <^airs of lovlPhe 
oftovS**”'***^ the ‘ humble friend' (vifa), thl ‘ dependant’ (ehefa), 
the ‘buffoon’ (vidishaka),&o.,—and let these he futhful, skilful in 
jests, removers of the pride of angry dames, pure. 


COHUBXTABT. 

а. By the “ Ac.” are memt makers of garlands, washermen, purvey- 
ors of the betel-nut, perfumers, Ac. 

б, Among these described g^fjfieal^ in § 77— he proceeds to de- 
'^oeribe speefieallg the ‘ humble friend.’ 
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Text. 

Tho ♦ hnmble * humble friend’ is one whose 

friend/ possessions fall short of what would furnish the 

means of enjoyment : — he is subtle, acquainted with some portion of 
the arts, ingenious in dress and address, eloquent, pleasing, much 
esteemed in company. 

COMMENTABT, 

a* What a * dependant,* or servant — see § 77 — is, is perfectly well 
known— flndt therefore any account of him need not he given. 

Text. • 

The 'buffoon.* No. 79. Let the 'buffoon* be one with a loAm- 
sical name such as " Flower-spring,” a causer of laughter by his actions, 
his pei^on, and his speeches, «fec., delighting in squabbles, — acquainted 
with his own business. 

COMMEin:ABY. 

a, " His own business” — i. e. eating, &c. 

h. He next mentions the assistants of the hero in taking thought 
about affairs of state. 

^ Text. 

Tlie assistants ‘ minister’ be the assistant of 

in aftairs of state, tho taking thought about affairs of state. 

Commentaby. 

a. Affairs of staif — i. e. —politics, diplomacy,* &c.‘ 

h. But as for what is set down by some one, as a definition, when 
the topic is the describiug of ‘ assistants’ — viz., The minister, or the 
Ung himself, or both of them, are the agents in taking thought about 
affiirs of state — this I say ought to have been reserved for a defini- 
tion in some work oi Politics where the topic was expressly the 
definition of a king’s means of taking thought about his state affiiirs, 
but not when the matter in question was the description of ' assistants* 
•^meaning thereby persons so named and considered only in so far oa they 
do for the hero what he is thereby released from the necessity of doing 
for himself unless he chooses. And the definition censured is chargeable 

* See tbo oommentary on verse 89||||||pf the 2d Canto of Mfigha’s poem the 
S'is*updla^vadha — fKder erroneonsl y uRjrporates this into the preceding text. 

P. M.] • 
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with the irrelevancy animaivertei upon— tot if it were only said “ The 
minister is the assistant of the heroin his — i.e. Aero V*— taking 

thought about state affairs/’ it would be inferred from the sense 
of the sentence^ that the hero is one of the agents in taking thougjit 
about state affairs. — And as for what is said by some one^ in reference to 
the same topic of*^ assistants^ — viz. “ The thoughtless king — § 68— has 
his kingly functions subordinated to his ministers ; the others (§ 66, 67, 
and 69) have theirs in the charge of their ministers and themselves 
jointly — this also is a point the mention of which is mistimed, 
because, by the mere mention of his characteristic thoughtlessness^ it 
was settled that the “ fhoughtless hero’* is one the taking thought 
about whose state affairs is entirely in the charge of his minister. 
And, in the taking thought about state affairs, his minister is not his 
ASSISTANT — arid the present topic, be it remembered—^ 80 — of 

assistant^^ — but is himself the sole manager,— for he, the thoughtless 
hero, takes no thought about affairs of state and cannot therefore have 
an assistant in doing it. 

The assistants Now the assistants belonging to the inner apart* 

belonging to the 

iimer apartments, ments are described. 

Text. 

No. 81. In like manner, in the harem,* thefollowijig are assistants 
'^viz, — dwarfs, eunuchs, mountaineers retained as guards, barbarians, 
cow-herds, left-hand brothers-in-law, hump-backs, &c. possessed of 
pride, folly, and vanity, one of low family, raised, by the connection, to 
power, the brother of an unmarried concubine and, insofar, brother-in-. 
law of a king, is called a left-hand brother-in-]aw. 

Commentabt. 

a. By the “ Ac.” are meant mutes and others. 

I, Among these enumerated in § 81, the e^uchs, dwarfs, moun- 
taineers, hump-backs, Ac. are to be found spoken of in such passages 
as the following one which occurs in the play called Batnavalu’^ 

“The eunuchs —a/twwjerf at the approach of the monkey of the 
stable which had broken its chain fled, having abandoned sbaine 
because of their not being reckoned among men ; the dwarf, in terror, 

* Beer wrongly reads this danse in preceding oommeutaiy. P. H. 

t Translated by Professor Wilson m ills Specimens of tho Thoatre of the 
Biddns. 



ensconces himself within the loone mi wide trowsers of the chamber- 
lain f the mountaineers, the guardians of the bounds, acted in a style 
accordant with their name derived from kri ‘ to do\ — i. e, they did 
valimtlyf not running away from the monkey * ** — ; while the hump- 
backs fearing that they may be seen hy the monkey^ cowering down, 
slin^ quietly off.’^ 

c. The “ left-hand brother-in-law” mch as the cruel coxcomb Sam- 
ethdnaka in snch plays eus ihe Mrichchhakatif ihe Toycarf^ is 
well known. The others too of the assistants not here exemplified in 
quotations may be recognised as they present themselves. 

rf, Now the assistants in punishing, or in the administration of 
criminal justice — are to he dcsifrihed. 

Text. 

The assifltonts No. 82. In regard to punishments, (he assistants 
in matters of po- ^ , , . , . . 

lico. ^f the king are his friends, the princes his sons, 

foresters employed as police, lords lieutenant, soldiers, &c. 

CoMMENTAET. 

a, “ Punishment” means the chastisement of evil-doers ; — all this 
is plain. — Now of the assistants in religious duties. 

^ . Text. 

The assistants^ No. 83. In his religious duties let these e. e, his 
in things sacred, assistants be chaplains and domestic priests, and so 
too ascetics^knowers of Brahma. 

0 COMMENTABT. 

0. “ Knowers of Brahma^^^l e. knowers of the Veda, or knowers 
of the divine soul. 

b. Amongst these various classes of assistants there is not an 
equality in point of rank-fior — 

* ^ Text. 

Respective rank No. 84. The highest in rank, among the various 
of the classes of , ^ i x • 

assistants. classes of assistants, are * comrades (§ 76,) 

* Such is one explanation of the pun. Professor Wilson suggests another— 

** Kirdta, a mountaineer, being derived from the roots kri to scatter and ata to 
go, that is, they scattered or ran aWky.*’ This is more in keeping with the 
conduct of the others— but the humour would perhaps be heightened by its lying ‘ 
on the ironical tribute to the valonr of the guards who alone were not afraid— >of 
O' mnkey, [But the etymology t^ow which this etff^lamtion is founded is 
not admitted ly the Oranmarians. P. M.] 

t Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. 
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COMMENTABT. 

0 . By the “ &c,” are meant ministers (§ 80), priests (§ 83), &o. 

Text. 

No. 85. In the middle rank amot^ atmtantt are the humble friend 
(§ 78) and the buffoon (§ 79) : — in like manner the left-hand brotiteiN 
in-law (§ 81 h.) domestics, &c., are called the lowest in rank. 

CoMHEITTABT. 

0 . By the “ Ac.” are meant purveyors of betel-nut, perfumers, Ac., 
(§77.0.) 

h. Now, since this is the appropriate place for it, he gives, in re- 
spect of MESSEBOEBS, a de^nifKon which includes their division. 

Text. 

Messengers de- messenger — some one sent on some 

fined and divided, affair— is of three kinds — (1) the discreet, (2) the 
cautious, and (3) the mere conveyer of a message ; and female mes- 
sengers also are of the like descriptions. 

Comment ABT. 

0 . In this passage — § 86 — ^the definition — apart from the division 
which it involves — see § 85. 5.— is, or eonsists,of the words “A mes- 
senger — some one sent on some affair.” 

Text. 

No. 87. But the one called the ‘ discreet’ messenffer-^§ 86 — is he 
who, having formed his judgment as to thewnind of both, speaks 
according to his own discretion, and executes his commission'well and 
neatly. ' 

COMMEKTABT. 

0 . “ Of both” — ^i. e. the one by whom he was sent, and the one to 
whom he was sent. 

Text. 

No. 88. The ‘cautious’* wwsswyrer — § 86— is one of measured 
speech, who executes his commission and no more. The mere ' con- 
veyer <rf a message’ (§ 86) is he who conveys, without p^haps under- 
otanding, the message as it was spoken to him. 

COMMEKTABT. 

0. Now the amiable qualities of a hero to he deeerihed. 
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Text. 

Tho eight mni- q 9 ^ Bnlliancy, vivacity, sweetness of tem* 

able qualities of a i ^ 7 

hero. depth of cha/racter^ steadfastness^ keen sense 

of honour, gallantry, and magnanimity, — such are the eight manly 
qualities that originate in the element* ^goodness. 

COMMENTABT. 

a. Among these eight amiable gualitieSy the first is defined as 
follows. 

Text. 

Brilliancy in 90. They call that quality — S 89 — ‘bril- 

a hero— what. liancy (« oo/taj, trom which — as being the constitu- 

ents of it — there come herosim, dexterity, veracity, great perseverance, 
compuMsance, tenderness towards inferiors, and the holding one’s own 
with the great, 

COMMENTAEY. 

Complaisance, a. Among these — there is ‘ complaisance,’ as 
emplified in the following passage. 

‘'Every one of his subjects thought to himself ‘ I myself am es- 
teemed by this lord of the earth,’ Disrespect was shown by him in no 
quarter, as none is shawn by the ocean to a hundred streams — every 
one of which alilce it receives into its bosom.^* 

b. And so examples might be given^ were it necessary^ in regard to 
the others of ths list in § 90. 

c. Now ‘ vivacity’ — § 89 — is described. 

• Text. 

Vivacity. No. 91. In ‘ vivacity’ there is a steady glance, a 

striking gait, and laughing voice. 

COMMEKTABT. 

n. Of this we mag have an example such as the following. 

“ His glance values at a straw the strength of the creatures of the 
three worlds ; — his firm and haughty tread appears to bend the earth- 
What! Is this the spirit of Heroism incarnate even in a mere youth, 
yet having such weight as a mountain might have, — or is it Pride per^ 
sonified 

* See Lecture on the S4nkhya— § 50. 


K 
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Text. 

Placidity. No. 92. The not being discomposed even amid 

agitations, is what is called ‘ sweetness’ of temper — § 89. 

COMMENTAST. 

a. An example may be inferred by the reader for himself 

Text. 

Equanimity. No. 93. The not being altered by fear, grief, anger, 
joy, &c., is what we mean by ‘ depth’ tf character — § 89. 

COMMENTABY. 

I 

a. Of this we may have such an example as the following testimony 
to the equanimity of the hero R&ma. 

Not the slightest discomposure in his aspect was observed by me — 
either when he was summoned to his inauguration or when he was 
banished to the forest.*’ 

Text. 

Steadfastness, No. 94. The not departing from one’s intent, 
even where the obstructions are great, is what is meant — see § 89— by 
* steadfastness.’ 

CoMMEKTABt- 

a. As - 

Even at the moment when be heard the song of the Sirens, S'iva 
continued intent upon his meditations ; — ^for, of those who are masters 
of their own souls, no obstructions whatever have force enough to 
divert the attention.” 

Text. 

Sensitiveness, No. 96. The not enduring, even at the expense of 
^ recalcitration against it, — of any imputa- 

tion or disrespect, &c., cast upon one by another, is what is called a 
‘ keen sense of honour’— § 89. — ‘ Gallantry’ (§ 89) implies elegance in 
language and dress, and likewise in amatory demeanour. * Magnanimity* 
(§ 89) implies liberality, afiTability of address, and equality 
towards friend and foe. 

COMMENTABT. 

a. Of these also, examples may be inferred hy the reoder for hm- 
self 
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Text. 


Tlio Heroine do- 
finod, and divided 
into * one’s own,’ 
* another’s,* and 
‘ anybody's.* 

is possible. 


No. 96. But now, the Heroine is of three kinds 
(1) one’s own, (2) another’s wife or daughter^ or 
(3) a common woman. She is a woman possessed 
of tlic generic qualities of the hero so far as this 


Commentahy. 


a. The heroine again is possessed of the generic qualities of the 

hero, liberality and the like— § 64 — , so far as these are compatible — 
‘‘ mutatis mutandis^' —considering the difference of sex. And she is of 
tliree inasmuch as she may be one’s own wife, or a female be- 

longing to another, or a common woman, i, e. a courtesan, 

b. Among these three kinds of hcroiaes — § 96 — , * one’s own’ wife 
is the one defined as follows. 


Text. 

No. 97. ‘ One’s own’ — § 96 — is she who is possessed of modesty, 
sincerity, who is intent on the affairs of the house, and faithful 
to her husband. 

Commentahy. 

a. As — 

“ In the house of the fortunate are wives whose best ornament is 
modesty, who never long for (hose who are husbands of other women^ 
who know not to behave improperly. 

Text. 

Tho Heroine — JJq. * one^s own' (see S 97) is 

ones own’ — sub- 
divided. name<l of three sorts, (1) tlie youthful, (2) the ado- 

lescent, and (3) the mature. 

Commentahy. 

n. Among these— 


Text. 

The Youthful No. 99. She is called the * youthful*— or ^ artless' 

hoiomo. 98)— who, on the arrival of the period of youth,— 

being altered by love then first felt^ shrinks from caresses, is gentle 
amid her indignation, and extremely bashful. 
k2 
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COMMENTAHT. 

Yonthfulneas Among these variom characteristics we may 

exemplified. exemplify each severally — and first then of the ‘ youth 

fuV damsel in respect of her heiny ‘ at the first arrival of the period 
of youth’ — as in the following verses of my father. 

“ The loins now take to themselves the bulkiness which previously 
teas the characteristic of the waist ; the belly takes possession of the 
depression which previously was the characteristic of the breasts ; the 
line of hair on the body, characteristic of the period^ runs after the 
straightness of the glances which then fall into a sidelong habit. See- 
ing Cupid newly inaugurated in the empire of her mind, the members 
of the fair-browed one, for the moment, as it were, mutually plunder 
one another, as people are wont to do at the commencement of a new 
reign before the king can ascertain what properly belongs to each'" 

The first sen- Now of the ‘ youthfaV damsel in respect of 

sations of love. being * altered by love then first taking posses- 

sion of her mind* — as in the following verses which occur in my Pra- 
bhavati-parinaya or “ Marriage of Frabhdvati” 

Lazily and languidly she sets her footsteps on the ground ; she 
never goes out of the inner apartments ; she no longer laughs uncon- 
strainedly, but practises every moment some bashful restraint or other. 
Little she speaks, and that little always somewhat touched, or tinged^ 
by a certain sort of deep covert significance ; and she looks up with a 
frown at her female friend who entertains her with a discourse about 
her sweetheart.” 

Maiden Coyness ' youthfuV damsel in respect of 

exemplified. ‘ ^ho shrinks from caresses’ — as — 

“ When looked at, she casts down her eyes ; she speaks not when 
spoken to ; she stands turning away from the couch ; when clasped 
perforce, she trembles ; when her female friends who have conducted 
her to the bridegroom^ s house are about to retire, she too wishes to 
depart from the dwelling. By this very coyness my beloved bride lias 
become now more than ever dear to me.” 

Gentleness. d. Now of the ‘ youthfuV damsel in respect of her 
being ‘ gentle amid her indignation’ — as — 

“ On the occasion of her husband’s first offence, she does not know— 
m the absence of a female friend’s advice— -though every limb is tveiu- 
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bling with agitation — ^how to convey a sarcasm. With her rolling 
lotus eyes the girl just merely weeps — with the pure tears dropping 
from the lower part of her pure cheek, while her ringlets dangle shaking 
among th^i.” 

Bashfulnoss. c. Then the ‘ youthful' damsel, in respect of her 

being ‘extremely bashful ' — may he exemplified — as in the verses 
already given under § 99. h. viz., “Lazily and languidly she sets,*' 
&c. 

f Here — i. e, in the enumeration of the characteristics of the 

* youthfuV heroine — § 99, — the separate mention of the ‘ shrinking 
from caresses,’ which characteristic is included also under the head of 
‘extreme bashfuliiess ’ — so that the dcjinition might seem chargeable 
with tautology , — is made because this is a remarkable species of the 
forms which bashfulness assumes. 

g. Now the ‘ adolescent’ heroine— literally the one * middlemost' 
between the * artless' young wife or maiden and the dame mature and 

* bold ' — § 98 — is described. 


Text. 

Tho Adolescent 100* ^7 the ‘ adolescent’ ir, meant one won- 

Leroino. derful in carcssings ; who has become more impas- 

sioned while waxing in youth \ somewhat bold in speech, and with a 
inidding amount of modesty. 

COMMENTABY. 

a. Among these ^ vaxious characteristics we may exemplify each 
severally, — and first then of the ‘ adolescent' dame in respect of her 
being ‘ wonderful in caressings’ — as — 

“ Towards her lover, by the fawn-Ciyed one, when her fondness was 
excited, there was somehow shown such ingenuity in caresses, that 
several times the hundreds of pigeons belonging to the house set them- 
selves as scholars to imitate her cooings.” 

b. The * adolescent' dame in respect of her being one ‘ become 
more impassioned,’ is as exhibited in this same example jmt given 
-§ 100. a, 

c. Now the ‘ adolescent' dame ‘ that has waxed in youth’ — is as 
described in these verses of mine. — 
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‘‘ Her two eyes, in vivacity of movement^ shame the wagtail ; her two 
hands rival the lake-born lotus ; her breasts attain a height that 
causes a doubt whether they be not the gracefully swelling temples of 
the elephant ; her brilliancy is like that of gold or of the Miehelia 
Champaka ; her voice rivals nectar ; the flash of her side glance is like 
a wreath of expanded nymphaese cieruleae.” 

d. And so in respect of the others also — of the characteristics 
enumerated in § lUO — exemplifications might be given were it needful. 

e. Now the dame * mature’ — 

Text. 

The Mature No. 101. Infatuated with love ; of robust and no 
heroine. longer tender youth ; learned in all kinds of caresses ; 

lofty of demeanour \ with no great amount of modesty, and ruling her 
lover. 

Comm ENT AH Y. 

a. Now the ^mature" dame in respect of her being * infatuated witli 
love’ — as — 

“ Bravo !—or, literally, fortunate art thou, who, when meeting with 
thy beloved, utterest, in the midst of caresses, hundreds of confiding 
and endearing phrases : — hut— for me — my friend, — wlien my lover 
puts his hand to the knot that binds my robe,*— I’ll swear if I recollect 
anytliing whatever.” 

1. Now the ‘ mature dame, in respect of her being ' of robust and 
no longer of tenderly budding but of full-blown youth’ — as — 

“ Her bosom hath very lofty breasts ; her eyes are very long ; curved 
are her eye-brows, and still more curved or indirect than these is her 
speech ; her waist is very slender ; not a little massive are her hips ; and 
somewhat slow is the gait of this one whose youth is wondi*ous in its 
full-blown gorgeousness, 

€, Now the ‘ matwre^ dame, in respect of her being ‘ learned in all 
kinds of caresses’ — as — 

“ This sheet — in one place marked with the juke of the chewed 
betel, stained in another place with the marks of the unguent made of 
fragrant wood, in another place giving out the lirne which is chewed 
along with the betel, and in another place trampled by a foot red- 
dened with lac-dye, — with its crumpliiigs, its rents, and its disorder, 
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together with the withered flowers fallen from her hair, tells of the 
woman’s having been dallying in every fasliion.” 

d. Now the ‘ mature^ dame^ in respect of her being ‘ lofty of de- 
meanour* — as — 

“ By sweet discourse — ^yet mingled with frowns ; — by admonitory 
shakings of the finger ; and by languidly moving bodily gestures, 
whose kindred, as being closely related thereto — in the order of cause 
and effect — are great passions excited in the beholder of her blandish^ 
ments^ many a time and oft does she, with her great staring side- 
glances, assist the possessor of the five arrows — the god of love — 
in the subjugation of the three worlds.” 

e. The ‘ mature^ damCy in respect of her being one * with very 
little TTiOdesty,’ is as exemplified in the verses under § 101. a., “ Bravo ! 
thou that utterest,” &c. 

f Now the ‘ mature" damcy in respect of her being one ‘ ruling her 
lover’ — as — 

“ ‘ Lord of mine, curl my ringlets ; — ray dear, give my forehead its 
sectarial mark again ; — my soul’s lord, do unite again my necklace 
which is broken on the border of my bosom — thus speaking, at the 
time of desisting from caresses, she, whose face is like the full moon, 
quivering when touched by him, sunk again in the ecstasy of love.” 

y. He now mentions other divisions of the heroines * adolescent* 
and ‘ mature.’ 

Text. 

Subdivision of These two are (1) possessed of self- 

horoincs accord- command, or (2) not possessed of self-command, or 
ing as they can or • 

cannot keep their (3) partly possessing and partly not possessing self- 
temper. command ; — hence of six sorts. 

COMMENTAIIV. 

0. “ These two” — i. e. the * adolescent’ (§ 100) and the ‘mature’ (101). 

b. Among these are those described as follows. 

Text. 

No. 103. When moved by anger, the ‘ adolescent’ heroine^ if posses- 
sed of self-command’ (§ 102,) will bum her lover with derisive sarcasms ; 
if ‘ partly possessing and partly not possessing self-command,’ she will 
burn him with her tears ; and if * not possessed of self-command,’ she 
will assail him with harsK speeches. 
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COMMENTiiKY. 

a. Among these three varieties of angry dames — we may have the 
^ adolescent’ who is * possessed of self-command’ — as — 

“ In saying ‘ Thou art my beloved’ thou sayest truly, — since thou 
hast come to my bower dressed in the gown belonging to thy sweet- 
heart ; — for, by being beheld by the loved one, the beauty of a lover’s 
ornaments attains its end— a/jtf thou hast come dressed^ forgetfully^ in 
the garments of my rivals 

b. Now the ‘ adolescent’ who partly ‘ possesses and partly does not 
possess self-command’ — as — 

« < My girl !* — ‘ My lord ?’ — * Lay aside thine anger, indignant one.’ 
— ‘ What has my anger done ?’ — ‘ It has vexed me.’ — ‘ Your honour 
never offends me, — all the offences are on my side.’ ‘ Then why dost 
thou weep with sobbing voice ?’ — ‘ Before whom am t weeping ?* 
‘ Why — is it not before me ?’ — ‘ What am I to thee ?’ ‘ My cherished 
one.’ — * I am not, and therefore do I weep.* 

c. Now this same oriQ^the ^ adolescent ^ — when ^ not possessed of 
self-command’ — as — 

“ 0 wretch ! That loved one, with hundreds of desires, stands alone 
in thy mind — ^though attractive only through her artificial blandish- 
ments ; — and there is no room for me, — therefore enough of the 
farce of thy falling at my feet when thou lovest not me with thy 
heart^^ 

Text. 

No. 104. The ‘ mature’ dame, when indignant ^ if she be ‘ possessed 
of self-command,’ then, concealingithc appearance of anger, takes no 
concern about fondnesses, whilst ostensibly showing all respect to- 
wards him. 

Commentary. 

a, ‘ Towards him’ — i. e. towards her lover : — for example — 

“ She balked his sitting down beside her by advancing to meet him ; 
and even a hasty embrace was prevented by the pretence of fetching 
the betel-nut to present to him^ while he was yet at some distance ; 
and no conversation with him was entered into by her, keeping her 
people employed near her : — thus, indirectly, did the sharp-witted 
dame cause her anger against her lover to attain its object.*’ 
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Text. 

No. 11^5. l^ut she, ^ the mature' dame, wl>o ‘ partly possesses and 
partly does not possess self-command,’ will, when indiynantj vex him 
with ironical speeches. 

Commentary. 

a. “ Him” — i. e. the hero : — as in the following verses of mine — 

“Since, even when unadorned, 0 beauteous youth, thou dost forcibly 
carry olf my heart, — how much more now — adorned as thou art with 
the scratches of the nails of her, my rival /” 

Text. 

No. lOG. The other will scold and beat him. 


COMMENTARV^. 

a. “ The other” — i. e. tlie ‘ mature dame ‘ NOT possessed of self- 
command’ — as the dame spoken if in the verses under § 7-. a. viz,^ 
“Perceiving her countenance crimson with passion,” Sie. 

h. And in all these descriptions of hehavioitr^ (from § 103 to § LOG 
inclusive^) i\\ii expression ‘ wheii moved hy anger’ is suppliedy/’o/w § 103. 


Text. 


Subdivision of* 
horoinos acooj*(l- 
hig to tho nmk 
they respectively 
bold ill llio uffoc- 
tioiis of ibo Hero. 


No. 107. These, moreover, are severally two- 
fold, through their being in the shape of the lower 
or the higher in the afteetions of the hero. 
Commentary. 


a, “ These” — i. e. the six kinds of heroines mentioned close by — 


6w§ 102:— as— 

“ Seeing bis two dearest ones seated together on one seat, having 
approached behind, liaving politely closed the eyes of one, he made 
a pretence of engaging in plaj^ with lier. At the same time gently 
turning his neek, quiv<jring with pleasure, tlie wretch kisses the other 
one, tlie page of whose clieek shone with inward laughter, while her 
lioart bounded with deli^^ht.” 

O 


Text. 

Tho horoino jfo. 108. Hence — see § J07 — twelve varieties 
dividud. ot the ‘ adolescent and ‘ mature heroines^ toyether^ 

are spoken of; but tlie ‘youtliful’ heroine — § 90 — is of but one kind — 
far as we have yet gone ; tlierclbre let the divisions of ‘ one’s own* 
^see § 07 — be thirteen. The one ‘ belonging to another * — the second 
h 
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'in the list of heroines in § 96 — is spoken of as of two kinds — (1) 
‘ another's wife/ and (2) a ‘ maiden/ 

Commentary. 

a. Among these — 

Tkxt. 

No. 109. The heroine mho is * another’s wife’ is one addicted to 
wandering, &c., who brings dishonour on her family, and wliose mo- 
desty is lost. 

Commentary. 

a. As— 

“ jMy husband, if I even breathe, calumniates me ; my fellow-wives 
are ever smelling my mind, or guessing at mg thoughts ; my mother- 
in-law is the very goddess of gestures, and exercises her sagaeitg in 
misinterpreting every gesture of mine ; my sisters-in- law lick the [)ur- 
poses of my two finding, no doubts a flavour of mischief in evert/ 
glance. Therefore, from a distance, do 1, in entreaty, join my hands to 
thee — forbear from easting love-glances upon me now — 0 thou sweet 
of wit and voluptuous in dalliance, this labour of thine is vain at such 
a place as this.” 

h. For ill this tliat her affections find their object in a hero 

other than her husband, is understood through the Ibiee of the meaning 
BiJOOESTEn — see § 23 — viz , “ rny husband, inasmuch as he gives me 
food and raiment, is my lord but not my love ; but tliou, being ‘ sweet 
of wit and voluptuous in dalliajice,’ art my Jbelovcd,” &c. 

Text. 

No. 110. But the ^ maiden’ (§ 109) is one whose marriage has not 
taken place,— bashful, newly arrived at the period of youth. 

Commentary. 

Why the maid- a. And her being reckoned as ‘ belonging to 
Stkiuhosothat another,’ is because of her being dependent on her 
are ‘ anothe/s.* father or some one else — as, for example, Mdlati, in 
^he play ^M^lati and Madhava* — and the like. 

* Translated in Wilson’s “ Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus.” 
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Text. 

Definition of iho jfo. 111. Let the * common’ heroine (§ 96,) bo a 
‘anybody’s.’ courtesaii, possessed of self-command {see § 102) — 
skilled in arts {see § 68. a ,) — She hates not the v/orthloss, nor does 
die love the good. Only with an eye to gain will she exhibit fond* 
ness : — she will make her mother turn out of doors, even though he 
may be agreeably acceptable to her, the man whose money is expend- 
(jdj — with the wish that they may meet again when he is hotter 
provided. In general, the paramours of these women are thieves, 
* persons diseased through excess, fools, and those who have come by 
money lightly, — pretended devotees, secret libertines, and the like. 
In some cases, however, when love obtains the mastery, she becomes 
honestly enamoured. Whether she be attached, or devoid of attach- 
ini'ut, tlie possession of her is hard to obtain. 

Commentary. 

a. A ‘‘ person diseased through excess” is one with the gout or a 
disease from debauchery and the like. “ Secret libertines” are those 
who pursue their pleasures clandestinely. 

b. Amonor these ‘ common' women, the one ‘ devoid of attachment* 
is such a one as Madanamanjari in the plaj/ called the Nataka-melaka, 

c. A ^common' woman — Jmwstlp ‘enamoured’ is one such as 
Vasantasena in the Mrichchhakatika*^ or the “ Toy -car I'' 

d. And again — 

Text. 

* 

ThoBixteonkiiKls No. 112. These heroines that have been scpai-a- 

of horoinos now sixteen divisions— the sets of thirteen 

obtjunod, further . « i i 

subdivided accor- and two in § 108, and the one in § 111 ^become 

fold diXsitf hi eight, tlms giving 0}ie hundred and twentg- 

tlioir‘ condition.* eight kinds^ through their C0NDtTr0N3~;/h#" each one 
May he (1) ‘ one who has an obso(|iiious lover and, in like manner, 
(2) who is ‘ ill-treated,’ or (3) ‘ who goes after her lover; or (4) ‘ who 
is separated by quarrel,’ or (5) who is ‘ neglected,’ or (6) ‘ whose hus- 
band is abroad,’ or (7) who is ‘ prepared in her house,’ or (8) who is 
‘ longing in absence’ of a lover not intentionally neglectful. 

* Traiislatod in Wilaon’a « Specinions of the Theatre of the Hindus.** 

L 2 
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CoMAfENTAKY. 

a* Among these — 

Text. 

The heroine No. 113. Whose lover, attracted by her amiable 
Bincorely loved. qualities, leaves not her side ; who has surprising 
charms, and is fondly attached, — let such a one be the one ‘ who has 
an obsequious lover.’ 

, CoAtAIENTART. 

a. As is exemplified in the verses under §'73. a. — My garments, 
0 friend,” &e. 

Te.vt. 

The heroine No, 114. Whose lover goes near her bearing the 

Binned against. marks of his having been toying with another, — this 
one, red with jealousy, is called, by the learned, the ‘ ill-treated’ one. 

Com m ENT a uy. 

a. As is the lady in the verses under § 103. a. — “ Thou hast said 
truly,” &c. 

Text. 

The heroine No, 115. She who, acknowledging the power of 

making advances. Lqvc, sends to seek her lover, or goes herself to seek 
him, — this one is called, by the learned, the one * who goes after her 
lover.^ 

Commentary. 

a. These two cases are here exemplified in their order — as — 

“ * Having understood his feelings thoroughly, speak to him in such 
a manner that he may not discern my levity in sending to lure him hack 
after having capriciously repelled him, and j;hat he may act tenderly 
towards me — thus did a certain one instruct her female messenger.”* 

* I have laid aside this my pair of bracelets ; I have fastened my 
girdle tight ; with much pains 1 have produced dumbness in my 
chattering anklets ; — and, 0 my dear friend, just when I had begun 
to be eagerly impatient to set out on Love’s errand, this wretch of a 
Moon throws aside the protecting mantle of the dark !’ ” 

Text. 

How heroines No. 116. If one of good family goes in search 
scripioniT^ go**® crowcYxmg— literally— melted 

on assignations. absorbed into her own limbs — making herself 

* Mdglujir—CmU>, ix. v. 66. 
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mall an pomhle, — with all her ornaments silenced, and veiled 

in her wrappers. But a courtesan, if she goes in search of her lover j 
will have a dress of wondrous splendour, her anklets tinkling as they 
move, and a face all smiles of joy. A female servant, if she goes in 
search of her lover ^ while she gets along with great stiides, will have 
her speech stammering through delight and her eyes staring wide open 
ill her Hurry. 

COMMESTTAIIT. 

a. In the case of the first of these ice have an example in such 
verses as those uiuler § 115. a.— viz. “ I have laid aside,” &e. 

h. Among these the ‘ female servant that goes in ser.rcli’ o/" /icr 
lover, is one such as the damsel described in the verses following — vi/. 

‘‘ Here the servant girl, re])eatedly exhibiting her betel-stained teeth, 
laughing without a reason and with an affected tone of voice resembling 
the neigh of a mare, llauntingly setting her staggering footsteps here, 
there, and everywhere, with her hips dancing higli, stays wriggling 
about in front of the young men.”* 

(?. Examples of the others are to bo inferred by the reader for 


d. As being connoeted with this topic, the places of going on an 
assignation are next mentioned. 

Text. 

Localities adapt- JJq, ]]7, ^ fields a garden, a ruined temple, the 

cd for assigna- , 

tioTis. house of a female messenger, a grove, a caravansera, 

and a cemetery, — so too the bank of a river, &c. — thus there are eight 
places for the satisfaction of those who, following after men, set out 
on an assignation ; — and moreover there is a resource anywhere in 
places screened by darkness. 

The heroiiio ro- XJiit slio who, in anger, havirt^ repulsed lier 
caprief soufs lord evcn when wooing, afterwards ex])erienees 

remorse, is the heroine called the one ‘ separated by quarrel.' 

COMMENTAllT. 

As in these verses of my fatliei’’s, 

“ I did not listen to his fond speeches, nor was the necklace which 
he presented near me regarded by my sight ; the admonitions too of 

* Tho portion marked h is evidently an interpolation, hoinof incompatible with 
the dual mnubor in (otliers) in § c. My MS. has it not. P. M. 
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my fomalo irioml, to tho oifect that T should show kindness to my lover, 
were rtyeeted, Wlien he fell at my feet, alas, at that moment why 
was not ho, when departing, retained by me — fool that I am— with 
my two arms, and clasped eagerly to my neck r” 

Text. 

The heroine ]^o. IIS. But she — most disrespectfully treated — 
outragod by nog- 

loot. to whom her lover does not come, alter having made 

an assignation, is to be known as ‘ the neglected.’ 

COMMENTAUY. 

a. As — 

“ Arise, my mossengor— let us go. A watch of three hours has 
gone, and he is not come. Ho has gone elsewhere ; long life to liiin 
— may lie be the life’s lord of her to whom I resign himT* 

Text. 

, The heroine whose lord, by constraint of 

pining ill abssonco. various affairs, has gone to a far country, afliieted by 
the pains of adection, be the one ‘ whose husband is abroad.’ 

Comment xiiY. 

a. As — 

“ You may recognise her, of measured discourse, rny second life, in 
the absence of me her companion, like a solitary cluck. t I can fiincy 
the girl, grievously pining whilst these heavy days go by, altered in 
appearance like a lotus pinched by the cold.”J 

Text. 

The heroine 1^0. But lot her who is arranging herself— 

expectant. being all ready in her house, expecting the arrival of 

her lover — be the one ‘ prepared in her house.’ 

^ COMMENTATIV. 

a. As in the following passage which occurs in a drama of 
Eaghavananda — 

* The translation of this portion, though not altogether incompatible with tho 
reading of tho text, is so witli the writing adopted in llbor s edition as also in 
my own MS. According to this the following is the correct rendering ; bet 
him bo the life’s lord of her who should live after this sad disappointment ( — 
i. 0 . neither shall I sundvo nor will ho ho my life’s lord.) P. M, 
t The chalcravdka^ or J3rahmnny cluck, is suppo.scd to lie under tho necessity 
that the male and female shall pass tho night on opposiio banks of the river, ' 

X Sec tho ** Cloud- incsscngor” — Stanza 
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“ IvoiTfiove my armlets ; — enough — nay too much — with these strings 
of jewels on my two wrists ; — what need of this necklace ? — it weighs 
on my neck like the heavy and clinyiay hranches of a creeper ! — O 
do thou put upon me nothiny hendes one single new pearl-necklace. 
Unsuitable is a superlluity of bodily DKOOn.VTroNS when one is con- 
cerned with the festiviil of him — viz, the god of love — who has not 
evfn — a body — his body having been reduced to ashes by the fiery 
glance of S' iv a when the god of love rashly shot him.^'* 

Text. 

Thehoroino dis- J21. J3atshe wliose lover, though he intend- 

npi)oiutcd through . . 

Hiisadvonturo. ed to come, through accident did not come, — slie, 

alHicted with the grief of his not coming, is the one ‘ longing in 

absence’ of a lover not intentionally neglectful. 

Commentary. 

a. As — 

‘ What — has he been stopped by some other mistress ? — or ha» 
he been vexed at my female friend — who carried ray message and mag 
not have delivered it properly — ? — or lias there been some matter 
of moment, that my lover has not come to-day ?’ Thus rellecting, 
the fawn-eyed one, leaning her lotus-face upon her hand, sighed deeply 
— and long she wept, aud the garlands of flowers she flung away from 
her.” 

Text. 

Tho hundred and Jfo. 122. Let the one hundred and twenty-eight 

of homiues subdi- if heroines — see § 112 — inasmucli as they 

vided into throe- Iii*st-rate, the medium, or the lowest, 

four. desciSplion, be eighty aud foui* added to three hund- 

red. 

• Commentary. ^ 

a. And on this point — viz. the subdivision of all heroines alilce 
according to the eight ‘ conditions' specified under § 112, some one 
says — Those two kinds of women who ‘ belong to anotlier’ — see § 
108 — , viz. the maiden and the married woman whose affections are 
set elsewhere than on her husband j are not subdivisible according to all 
those ‘ conditions’ — but only according to some of them '—for example^ 
before an assignation has been made with them by any lover ^ they may, 
doubly be ‘ longing in absence’ — see § 121. Then again after an 

* 3eo tho Kumdra-sembhava^ 3d Canto^ stanza 72i 
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aadgnation haa been fixed, settini}^ forth, along with the buffoon (§ 70) 
or some one else, they may become ‘goers after’ see § 115 ; — and if, 
for some reason, the hero hav(3 not come to the appointed place, they 
may be ‘ neglected’ — see § 118 ; — such alo!ie out of the eight are the 
three ‘ conditions’ applicable to these two, because the other conditions 
— such, for instance, as the being separated bg guarrel — § 117 — are 
incompatible with these two whilst they have no lover devoted to 
tliem.” 

Text. 

Heroines of No. 123. In some examples a mutual commingling 
composite eluirac- . 

tor. the mirious characters oj tliese various kinds of 

heroines — see § 122 —is seen. 

COMMENTAliV. 

a. As — 

“ ‘ Not WE, indeed, are wortliy of the gift of this branch ivith its 
mew shoots that you effer us, to be worn as an ornament behind in our 
ear. Go, give this branch — dymologicallg the cherisher of its ‘ shoots' 
— vita — to her who in secret drinks the lips of and cherishes thee — 
vita — or ‘ rogue' — as thou art. Let the two — alike entitled to the 
name of vitapa — be joined, since the junction of like things has been 
long the rule. Wretch! what should we do with thy needlessly 
deposited earfuls of tlie shoc)t.s and flowers of plants ? Have not 
BOTH my ears been long filled full with your lioiiour’s unkind words — 
well-known to everyliody ?’ -Thus speaking, tlio other dame struck her 
lover simultaneously with the dark lotus and with her eye — the lovely 
eyelashes of the one expanding wide^liko the filaments of tlie other — 
and vice versd, — and each being con fined by her car* — the ear being 
the boundary of her beautifully long eye— and the lotus with which 
she strikes him Having been previously worn behind her ear as an orna- 
ment." 

b. For tliis one — the heroine of the foregoing verses, — (1) by her 
sarcasms, (2) by her harsh language, and (3) by her striking him with 
the flower ivhich had served as the ornament of her ear, is compounded 
of the character of (1) thc'* adole.scent heroine who possesses self-eom- 
mand’ {see § 103,) (2) of the ‘adolescent heroine who does not possess 
self-command’ {see ^ 103,) and (3) of tlie ‘ mature lieroinc who does 

* Mdijlui, Caulo 7tli, verses 53, 54, and 56, 
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not possess self-command^ (see § 106). In like manner in other cases 
the reader can judge for himself out of what elemenU the character of 
any given heroine is compounded. 

Text. 

The further No. 124. There are others also, besides the three 

horoinM^^ giv^ hundred and eighty four mentioned in § 122, with the 
up as endless. varieties suggested in § 123, beyond number ; but 
these are not specified for fear of prolixity. 

CoMMENTABY. 

a, “ These’* — i. e. heroines. 

b. Now the graces of these heroines are to be described. 

Text. 

Tho twenty- No. 125. In youth these heroines have — divided 

eight gi*aco8 of t i i 

the heroiuo. amongst them — twenty-eight ornaments, or graces^ 

arising from the quality of ‘ purity* — sattwa —i\iQ source-^see Tattwa* 

sanuka^p,2>5 — of all that is best and brightest in the phenomenal 

world. Among these twenty weight three, viz. (1) ‘the slight personal 

indication of natural emotion’ {bh&m)^ (2) * its stronger expression’ 

(hdm)y and (3) ‘the decided manifestation of feeling* (heU)^ are 

produced by bodily movement j — (4) ‘ brilliancy* (s^obha)^ and (6) 

‘loveliness’ (kanti)^ and (6) ‘radiancy’ (dipti)^ and (7) ‘sweetness* 

(mddhurya), (8) ‘boldness’ (pragalbhatA)^ (9) * meekness* (auddrya), 

(10) ‘ constancy’ (dhairya)y'-‘\et these be the seven (from 3 to 10) that 

arise naturally without eflTort ; — eighteen in number are the following 

-“Viz. (11) 'fun* (liU\, (12) ‘flutter of delight’ (vilasa)^ (13) 

‘simplicity in dress’ (vichchhitti), (14) ‘affectation of indifference’ 

(vivvoka)y (15) ‘ hysterical delight’ (kilakinchita), (16) ‘the mute 

involuntary expression of affection’ (^noffdyita), (17) ‘ the affected 

repulse of a lover’s endearments’ (kutfamita), (18) ‘ fluster’ (vibhrama)^ 

(19) ‘voluptuous gracefulness’ (lalita)^ (20) ‘ arrogance* (mada)y (21) 

‘ the suppression of the sentiments of the heart through bashfulness* 

(nkrita)y (22) ‘pining’ (tapana)y (23) ‘simplicity verging on silliness* 

(maugdhya)y and (24) ‘distractedness’ (vikshepa)^ (25) ‘impetuous 

curiosity* (kutuhalaX (26) ‘giggling* (hasita), (27) ‘trepidation* 

(chakita ), and (28) ‘ sportiveness’ (keli). 
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And the first ten natural graces^ beginning with ‘the slight per- 
sonal indication of natural emotion’ (hhdva)^ belong to» those of the 
male sex also. 

CoMMEKTAET. 

a. The first ten, beginning with ‘the slight per- 
sonal indication of emotion’ (hhdva)^ and ending 
with ‘constancy’ (dhairya), may belong also to heroes, 
but all these produce a special admiration only when 
lodged in heroines, —/or — what reader cares about 
the herds first tremours^ compared with those of the heroine? 

h Of these twenty-eighf^ the ‘ slight personal indication of natural 
emotion’ (Ihdva), is defined as follows. 

Text. 

No. 126. ‘ Bhava’ is the first alteration in a mind previously un- 
altered. 


Some of these 
graces may belong 
to the male sex, 
but have not the 
interest that they 
have in the fe- 
male. 


COMMENTAEY. 

« 

The grace call- Th^^ ‘ bhava* (§ 125) means a change, 

ed thdra— what, barely awaking, in a mind preciously trangUil and 
unaltered from the time of birth forward, — as is noted in the heroine 
qfthefoUowhig lines, 

“ ‘ Again there is the same spring time, and the same aromatic breeze 
from Malaya, and this is the very same maiden, — ^yet her mind is, as 
it were, altered.*” 

J. Now of ‘ h^va,’ (§ 125)— 

Text. 

The grace call. 127. But'tih&va (§ 126,) where the alteration 

edhdua— what. is slightly modified— so as to show, by alterations 
of the eyebrows or eyes, &c., the desire for mutual enjoyment, — is 
called ‘ h&va.’ 

CoMMEIfTAET. 

a. As is exemplified in the following description of PdrvaUtfrom 
the KumAra Sambhava, cardo^ IIL v, 68. 

“ With limbs like the young flowers of the Nauclea Kadamba in 
which each filament stands on end^ the daughter of the mountain be- 
traying the ‘ change’ her heart now warmed with love for S^ivOf 
atood, with her lovely face turned aside, while her eyes glanced hither 
and thither ” 
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I, Now of * held* (§ 125) : — 

Text. 

The grace called No. 128. And let 'hold’ moan the same when 

what. change is perceived to be very great. 

COMMENTABT. 

a, “ The same” — i. e, * bhava* — see § 126. For example : — 

“ Such is the behaviour of the woman, agitated in every limb, that 
the mind of her female friends is in doubt whether she be any longer 
one of the ‘ artless* heroines mentioned in § 99, and not promoted into 
the next class mentioned under § 100.” 

Brilliancy. Now of ‘ brilliancy* (s'oblid — § 125^. 

Text. 

No. 129. What is called ‘ Brilliancy’ is that grace of limb which 
is derived from beauty,- youth, high spirits, and high feeding. 

COMMENTABY. 

a. Of these mrieties we may have the brilliancy due to youth — 
as in the following from the Kmidra Sambhava, canto L v, 31, 

“ She now entered upon the ago beyond that of childhood, that 
period of adolescence which is an ornament, of the straight person, not 
supplied ah extra^ as dresses and jewels require to be, a cause of intoxi- 
cation yet not having the name of wine, a weapon of Cupid other 
than the flowers which serve as his arrows^ 

b. And so too in the case of the others — derived from high spirits, 
^e. Now of * Loveliness’ {Jednti — § 125). 

Text. 

LovoHneas. No. 130. This same ‘ Brilliancy,’ when increased 

by love which adds greatly to the attractions of the woman loving, be- 
comes ‘ Loveliness.’ 

CoMMENTABT. 

a. That is to say — ‘ brilliancy’ (§ 129) when much increased by the 
arising of love, takes the name of ‘ loveliness — as is exemplified in 
the verses under No, 100 — beginning “Her two eyes shame the 
wagtail,” &c. 

JTow of * Radiancy’ (dipti — § 125^, 

Text. 

. Radiancy. No. 131. Loveliness, when expanded exceedingly, 
is called * Radiancy.* 

M 2 
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COMMENTAET. . 

a. As w exhibited in the description of Chandrakali, in my play 
of the same name : — e, g. 

She is the ecstasy of youthfulness — the laugh of the abundance of 
excessive beauty, — the ornament of the face of the earth, — the subju- 
gation of the minds of the young men»”* 
i. Now of * Sweetness* (mddhurya — § 125 ), 

Text. 

Sweetness. No. 132. * Sweetness' is pleasingness in all kinds 
of states — whether sick^ naked ^ in exile ^ ^c, 

COMMENTAET. 

a. For example — take the following passage from the drama of 
8'akuntald : — 

“ The lotus is beautiful even when clogged with confervae, — even 
the dark spots of the gentle Moon enhance her beauty. This slender 
mmd, though clad in bark, is most charming,— for of gentle forms 
. pray, what is i^OT the ornament ?*’ 

h. Now of * Boldness’ (pragalhhatd — § 125 ). 

Text. 

Boldness, No, 133. Boldness’ is tlie being devoid of fear. 

COMMEKTAEY. 

c. For example : — 

These women make their lover their slave, by hugging when hug- 
ged, by kisses in return when kissed, and by bites when bitten.” 

A. Now of * Meekness’ (aud&rya — § 125^. 

TjMt. » 

Meekness. No. 134. ^ Meekness’ is mildness at all times. 
COMMENTAET. 

a, ** She utters no harsh word — though my offence is provedi — 
she makes no frown, she throws not on the ground, in testy rage^ the 
ornament of her ear towards the face of her female friend, con- 
templating her from without through the lattice, she only turns her 
two eyes suffused with tears.” 

A. Now of ‘ Constancy’ (dhairya--^ 126). 

^ The preference of abstract to concreto terms, in this as in other compare 
4iiively recent specimens of compositidn, is noticeable. 
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Text. 

Constancy. No. If35. By ‘ constancy’ is here meant the state 
of mind called steadfastness, unattended with self-praise. 

a. For example take Mdlat% Act ii.^ preferring death to marriage 
with any other then her beloved . 

“ Let the full moon, agonizing to separated lovers, blaze in tlie sky ; 
let Love scorch me, — what can he do beyond death ? My father is 
beloved and honoured, my mother of unblemished descent, at»d so too 
my family ; — But Jam nothing, — I no longer exist, — nor will I consent 
to exist ifhonourahly descended as lam, lam forced towed with 
other than the man I love, 

h. Now of ‘Fun’ (Uld^^ 125^. 

Text. 

Fun. No. 136. The mimicking of a lover in respect of 

the manners, dress, ornaments, and loving speeches, which his fondness 
had moved him to employ, they call ‘ Fun.’ 

Comment AET, 

a. For example w?e find Pirvati reminded of her making fun of 
S'iva in the following invocation, 

“ May Pirvati protect the world, — playfully mimicking S'iva, — hav- 
ing as a snake*bracelet the creeping root of a lotus instead of the cobra 
da capello, and having made the cluster of her locks into a wild top- 
knot such as is cultivated by S*iva and other ascetics,'^^ 

b. Next of the ‘ Flutter of delight’ (viliisa — § 125), 

Text. 

« 

Flutter of de- But let that peculiarity in movement, ill 

the way of standing, or sitting, or in the action of 
the mouth or eyes, &c., which is caused by the sight, for instance, of 
the desired one, be called the * Flutter of delight.’ 

COMMENTABY. 

a. As an example take MAdhava^s account of M&latCs manner on 
recognizing him, — Act L sc, 2. 

** Meanwhile there was manifested a certain triumphant specimen of 
Love’s teaching, the wondrousness of which transcends the power of 
speech, raising an agitation in the long-eyed maid, and scattering to 
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the winds my self-command,— hso richly was. this specimen of Love's 
teaching diversified with all that is exquisite.” 

h. Next of ‘ Simplicity in dress’ (viekehhitti — § 125 ). 

Text. 

Simplicity in No. 138. ‘ Simplicity Jn dress,’ which adds to 
dress. loveliness,* consists in the employment of little 

ornament. 

CoMMENTABT. 

a. As an illustration see the instructions in the following lines of 

Mdgha, canto VIII. v. 70. * 

“The body cleansed by ablution with pure water, the lip adorned, 
by the lustre of the chewed betel, a thin white robe, — let thus much 
constitute the decoration of fluttering dames, — provided he be not 
fanhy-free, — in which case a more elaborate toilet mag have to be put in 
requisition to produce an impression." 

b. Next of the ‘ Affectation of indifference’ (vivvoka — § 125 ). 

Text. 


Affectation 

indifference. 


Qf No. 189. But ‘ Affectation of indifference’ is the 
showing of disrespect even towards a desired object, 
through exceeding haughtiness. 

COMMENTABT. 


a. For example ; — 

“ Who, while they do find good qualities, make great allegations of 
fault,— who wotxld rather yield their lives than fook their lover full in 
the face, — whose very affirmation even in regard to what they exceed- 
ingly desire is negative, — ^may those women — of a nature strangely 
different from the three worlds — be**auspiciofts to thee !” 

b. Next of ‘ Hysterical delight’ (hilahinchita—% 125 ). 

Text. 

Hysterical de- ^0. 140. The commingling of smiles, and of 
light. weeping with unwet eyes, laughter, alarm, anger, 

fatigue, Ac., from the delight produced, for instance, by meeting with 
the best beloved, is what we call ‘Hysterical delight.’ 

COUIIEBTABT. 

a. As an example take the following from the poem ofM^ha, 
eanlb X. v. 69. 

* The ‘ simplex muuditiis’ of classical qnotois. 
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“ Even in her joy, the taper-limbed girl repulsed her lover’s hand — 
not wishing to repulse it,— chid him amid the sweetest smiles, and 
wept ravishingly without a tear.” 

h Next of the * Mute involuntary expression of affection’ (mo{{d- 
yita,) 

Text. 

Muto involun- jfo. 141. Her mind being taken up by the 
tary expression of ,, ^ , . , , , ... . 

affection, thought ot him, — when her lover is, for instance, 

talked of, — her scratching her ear, orirfihe like, they call a ‘ Mute in- 
voluntary expression of affection.’ 

a. As an example tahe the gestures of the woman from which the 
speaker of the following lines infers her love for liis friend, 

“ 0 for1)unate man ! when they begin to speak about thee, that woman 
has an inclination to scratch her ear, a yawn comes to her lotus mouth, 
and she stretches all her limbs.” 

b. Next of the ‘ Affected repulse of a lover’s endearments’ {ku\ta* 
mita — § 125 ), 


Text. 

Affected repulse No. 142. When he takes her hair, her bosom, or 
dearraen^s!^ ^ her lip, &c., — the prohibition “ DonH^^ — whether 
conveyed by the shaking of the head or the hand, — through agitation, 
even when she is delighted, is what they call the * Affected repulse 
of a lover’s endearments.’ 


Commentabt. 

a. For example the prohibition may be ecepressed by the hand as 
in the following instance, • 

‘‘ When her lover bit her cherry-lip, friend to the handy being both 
equally comparable to the tender leaf,— an expression of sympathetic 
pain was as it were uttered by that limb of the girl as the bracelet 
rattled shriUy upon it.” 

b. Next of* Fluster* (vibhrama—% 125). 

Text. 

Fluster. No. 143. The application of ornaments, &c. to the 

wrong places, through hurry arising from delight or eagerness, on such 
occasions as the arrival of the beloved one, is what we mean by 
‘Fluster.’ 
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CoMMENTAET. 

a, * For example 

“ Having heard her beloved approaching outside, she-:»not having 
yet completed her toilet — applied to her forehead the black antimony 
hxtendei for her eyes^ to her eyes the lac-dye intended for her lips^ 
and to her cheek the patch which should have decorated the centre of 
the forehead.^* 

b. Next of ‘ Voluptuous gracefulness,* (lalita — § 125 ), 

^Text. 

Volnptuons No. 144. Let the disposition of the limbs with 

gracefulaesfl. elegant delicacy be called ‘ Voluptuous gracefulness/ 

CoMMENTAEt. 

a. As is exemplified in the demeanour of the heroine of the following 
verses from the poem of Magha^ canto VII. v, 18. 

“ She walked with a step languid through love, with her anklets 
sounding with a graver music than when in brisker movement^ with 
her lotus-like left foot gracefully dancing, while planting the other one 
not so coquettishly,” 

h. Next of ‘ Arrogance* (mada — § 125j . 

Text. 

Arrogance. No. 145. ‘ Arrogance’ is a change produced by 

the pride of prosperity, youth, &c. 

Commentary. 

a. For example we have Arrogance* rebuked in the following 
verses, 

“ Exalt not thy conceit, though on thy cheek there shines, drawn 
by thy lover’s hand, a flower-bud designed as an ornament. Is no one 
else, tliinkest thou, the recipient of such decorations ? — were it not 
that the trembling of the lover's hand is an unfriendly obstacle,— 
thy lover is so cool and collected that his hand never tretfnhles even 
when sketching aflowerltud on thy cheek V 

b. Next of ‘ Bashfulness* (vikrita — § 125). 

• Arrogance may seem an odd ornament of the heroine, yet it is a topic whiej* 
can supply the poet with the means of embellishing a picture. The same 
applies to some others of the so-called ‘ornaments.' Besides, unreasoning hoy- 
dens are to be regarded with a degree of indulgence, and Bacon has remarte 
that Pride, which is langliable in a man, is graceful in a horse. 
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Text. 

BashfUlnesa. No. 146. Through modesty, not to speak even 
when onepught to speak, is what we mean by ^ Bashfulness.’ 

• COMMENTAET. 

a. For example : — 

Being asked after her health, by me who had come from afar, she 
answered nothing ; but her two eyes bathed in tears told all that she 
had suffered in my absence and now felt at my return,^' 

h. Next of ‘ Pining’ (tapana — § 125). 

Text. 

Pining. No. 147. ‘ Pining’ is the conduct arising from 

a possession with love in separation from the beloved one. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. For example take these verses of mine. 

“ She pours forth sighs, and rolls upon the ground ; she looks out 
upon your roa^, and long she weeps ; she flings liither and thither her 
weak tendrils of arms ; — moreover, 0 dear to her as life ! — longing to 
be re-united with you even in her dreams, she yearns for sleep, but 
her liapless fate bestows it not.” 

b. Next of * Silliness’ {maugdhya — § 125). 

Text. 

Silliness. No. 148. The asking, as if from ignorance, even 

of what she perfectly well knows, in the presence of her lover,— this 
is called ‘ Silliness’ by those who know things rightly. 

CoMMENTAEY. 

a. For example, — in the following verses^ the heroine knowing very 
well that pewrls are obtained from the sea^ asks^ with . touching 
simplicity — 

“My lord,* what trees are they, and in what village, and by whom 
planted, df which the seed-pearls of my bracelet are the fruit 
» i. Next of Distractedness* — §126^. 

Text. 

Distraotedness. No. 149. The half arranging one’s ornaments, the 
mildly gazing in every direction, and a partial blabbing of secrets, con* 
stitute ‘ Distractedness,* misingfrom some cause or other ^ when near a 
husband or a lover. 

K 
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COMMENTAET. 

a, . For example; — 

“ Hei hair is half loosened, and in like manner she 4kit partly 
forms the ornamental mark on her forehead;— something of a secret 
she gives utterance to, and startledly the slender dame gazes in every 
direction.” 

h. Next of ^ Impetuous curiosity’ (Jcutihala — § 125^. 

Text. 

ImpetuouB cu- No. 150. Let the lively desire to behold a pleasant 
riosity. object be called ‘ Impetuous curiosity,* 

Commentary. 

a. For example, impetiious curiosity appears in the lively desire 
of the ladies to get a sight of the king entering the city with his hride^ 
— as described in canto VII. of the Baghuvans* a^the Tth verse of which 
here follows. 

*‘One lady, withdrawing the foremost foot, which was supported by 
the female decorator employed in tingeing it with lac-dye^ dripping as 
it was with the pigment, neglecting all gracefulness of gait, traced a 
path stained by the lac-dye up to the window which she hurried to 
look outaV^ 

h. Next of ‘ Giggling’ (hasita—^ 125 ). 

Text. 

Giggling. No. 151. But ‘Giggling’ is aimless laughter 

resulting from the outbursting of youth. 

Commentary. 

a. For example : — 

Since the slender-limbed one has again laughed without a reason, 
surely he of the flower-tipped arrows is establishing his rule within 
. her.” 

1. Next of ‘ Trepidation* ( chakiia — § 126 ). 

Text. 

Trepidation, No. 152, ‘ Trepidation,* is agitation from fear, be- 
fore a lover, from whatever cause. 

Commentary. . 

a. As an example take a vcrse^ canto VIIL v. 24^., from the passage 
in the poem of Mdgha descriptive of the sports of the bathers^ 
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“ Trembling, when struck on the thigh by the passing fish, the fair-^ 
limbed one fell into excess of agitation. The ladies are nervous — 0 
exceedingly — even without a cause, in sports ; — how much more, then, 
when there is a cause — mchae this lumping of a Jlsh against oneV^ 

h Next of ‘ Sportiveness’ (keli — § 125 f 

Text. 

Sportiveness. No. 153. Playing when walking about with one’s 
lover is called ‘ Sportiveness.’ 

CoMMENTAttY. 

a. For example : — 

“ Her lover, unsuccessful in removing from her eye, with his breath, 
the pollen of the flower which had got into ity the bold and high- 
plump-breasted damsel pushed away with a knock of her bosom upon 
his.’’ 

b. Now, as regards the amatory demeanour of the artless and the 
unmarried of the fair sex^ we have to remark as follows. 

Text. 

Tho demeanour No. 154. When looked at, she exhibits bashful^ \ 
of an enamoured , . vii 

artless girl. i^css, and never returns the look to his face : she looks 

at her beloved either furtively or when he is walking i^out, or after 

he has passed. Even after having been many times asked, she usually 

answers her lover something in a stammering tone, slowly, and with 

face down-looking. She ever attentively hearkens to a conversation 

about him carried on by others,— turning her eyes elsewhere thus 

acts a girl when enamoured of her lord. 

Comkentahy. 

a. Now, as regards the amatory demeanour of all heroines xoe have 
to remar\ as follows. 

Text. 


The demeanour 
of enamoured ho- 
roiues in general. 


No. 155. She wishes her beloved to remain long 
near her ; she ^es not within the range of his vision 


unadorned. On one occasion, under the pretence of covering or 


fastening her hair, she will display plainly her armpit, her breasts, or 
her lotus navel. She gratifies the attendants of her beloved by words 
and other things ; — she places confidence in his friends and treats 
them with great respect. In the midst of her female friends she recites 
his praises ; she bestows upon him all her wealth ; she sleeps when he 
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deeps, grieves in his grief and rejoices in his joy. Standing in the 
line of his sight, from a distance she ever gazes on her beloved. She 
speaks to his attendants in his presence. On beholding any symptom 
of fondness in him, she laughs with delight. In like manner, she 
scratches her ear, loosens and ties up her hair, yawns, and stretches 
her limbs, or catches up a child and kisses it. She begins making the 
ornamental mark on the forehead of her female friend she writes on 
the ground with the point of her toe, and looks up with a sidelong 
glance. She bites her lip, and looks on the ground when she speaks to 
her beloved, and quits not the spot where her lover is to be i»en. She 
goes to his house on any sort of pretence of business. Anything given 
to her by her lover, having placed on her person, she long gazes at. 
She ever rejoices in his society, and in his absence she is miserable, 
and thin. Greatly does she admire his disposition, and she loves 
whatever is dear to him. She asks from him, as keepsakes^ things of 
little value ; and when sleeping she turns not her back on him. In 
his presence, she gives w^ay to the blameless moods of tremhlinp, 
stammerings mentioned under § 166. Kindly and blandly does 
the fond dame converse with him. Among these points of demean^ 
our here enumprateds the more bashful gestures belong to the young 
wife, those of which the modesty is of a medium description to the 
middle class of heroines — see § 98, — and those where modesty has ^ 
wan^d to heroines who are the wives of others, and dames maturely 
bold, and courtesans. 


COMMliffART. 

a. As a mere hint of what is meant, take my verses here following, 
“ Even when I draw near her, this one seeing, yet pretencPfng not to 
we me, displays her armpit adorned by fresh nail-scratches.*^ . 
h. And so — 


Tbxt. 


Means available 
to a lady for re* 
vealitip; her affeo- 
tiem, 

sentiments. 


No. 156. By sending of letters, by soft looks and 
gentle words, and by sending female messengers, it is 
agreed hy the learned that a woman may reveal her 
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COMMENTAET. 

a. Next, then, of female messengers. 

Text. 

What females No. 157. Female messengers may be a friend, an 
flen^rs actress, a slave-girl, a foster-sister, a neighbour, a girl, 

a wandering ascetic, a workwoman, a female artist, &c, ; and likewise 
one’s self. 

COMMENTAET. 

0 . By a * workwoman’ is meant a washer-woman, or the like. By 
a ‘ female artist’ is meant a woman who makes pictures, or the like. 
By the ‘ &c.’ are meant female purveyors of betel-nut, perfumers^ and 
the like. Among these, the * friend,’ acting as a messenger ^ may he 
recogni^d in the narrator of the heroine's sad case in the verses^ quoU 
ed under § 147, beginning as follows : — 

“ She pours forth sighs,” &c. 

J. One acting as messenger for one’s self may be recognised in the 
following lines of mine. 

“ 0 traveller, — thou seemest thirsty ; — why, tlien, goest thou else- 
where? There is none here to present the slightest obstacle — do drink 
water in this house, or, as I secretly mean^ gn,aff the sweets of a/morous 


c. And these (§ 157) serve the hero also as messengers to the 

heroine. « 

d. The author ne.xt mentions the qualifications, of a female mes- 
senger. 

Text. 

The qualifioa- No. 158. Her qualifications are skill in the lighter 
tions of a female , oi i-i j. *• i 

messenger. arts, perseverance, fidelity, penetration, a good me- 

mory, sweetness, readiness to understand a joke, and fluency of speech. 
These women too — as well as the heroines mentioned under § 75 — are, 
in their own line, either of the first class, of the lowest, or of th? 
intermediate order of merit, 

CoMMENTAEY. 

u, ‘ These,’ — that is to say these female messengers. 

h, -Now, as for the ‘rival’ mentioned under % 63 as one, of the 
* substantial ingredients' in poetry : — 

Text. 

No. 159. The ‘rival,’ or opponent of the hero, is a firm, haughty, 
i, sinful person. 
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As is Ravana in respect of Bdma. 

a. Now, having fully explained the ^ substantiaV division of the 
Excitants of poetic Flavour ^ we have to remark upon the second division 
of the two mentioned under § 62 — viz. the- Excitants which enhaitoe 
the Flavour which is more essentially dependent on the others. 

Text. 

No. 160, The ' Enhancing Excitants’ (uddipana-vibhdva) are those 
which enhance the Flavour. 

CoMMENTABT. 

a. And these * enhancing excitant^ are as follows : — 

^ The Excitants No. 161. The gestures, &c. of any principal 
enhance the^Fi^ character (§ 63,) and in like manner places and 
times, &c. 

COMMENTABT, 

a. By the ^ Ac.’ after ‘ gestures,’ are meant beauty, decorations,, and 
the like. By the ‘ &c.’ after ‘ times,’ are meant, the moon, sandal- 
wood ointment, the voice of the Cuculus Indicus, the hum of bees, and 
the like. Of these the moon as enhancing the sentiment of the scene^ 
may be exemplified as in these lines of mine. “ Besting his rays — as 
if t^y were a hand — which the word kara also means in Sanskrit — on 
the swelling bosom of the eastern hill from which the mantle of the co- 
vering of darkness had fallen off, the moon kisses the face of the eastern 
horizon which opened its eyes — viz. the lilies that expand when the 
moon rises. 

b. Of what Flavour each of these (§ 160) is the appropriately en- 
hancing excitant, will be mentioned when describing each Flavour : — 
see § 209, Ac# 

e. Now, having given an account of the Excitants mentioned^ at 
§ 32, we have next to speak of the ‘ Ensuants’ which also give rise to 
Flavour. 

Text. 

An Ensuant No. 162. That which, displaying an external con- 
dition occasioned by its appropriate causes, in ordi- 
nary life ranks as an effect, is reckoned^ in Poetry and the Drama, 
an Ensuaet (anubhAva). 
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COMMENTAEY. 

a. That gesture or the like which, manifesting externally the 
love,*&e* excited in the mind of Rdma, or the like, by the appropriate 
causes, — by Sft§, for example, as the principal cause, and the moon- 
light, for instance, as an enhancer oi the sentiment,— is called, in or- 
dinary life, an effect of love, or the lihe^ — this, in poetry and the 
drama, is, on the other hand, called an Ensuakt— here it is of 
no importance what things are causes and effects as regards each other 
objectively y-— the only consideration of importance being — what things^ 
whether causes or effects among themselveSy serve as causes in respect 

’ of Flavour. See § e, and 45 . 

b. What, then, is this ‘ Ensuant^ — which you thus define ? To 
this he replies as follows : — 

Text. 

The Eofluants No. 163. In the shape thereof are those feminine 
enumerated. graces mentioned in the enumeration under § 125 
which result from bodily movement, and those graces which result 
without bodily eftbrt, and the involuntary indications of strong feeling 
— § 32. J., as well as other gestures than the involuntary^ — so far as 
these are effects which serve^ in poetry as causes, and are therefore 
termed ensuants to distinguish them from effects simply, 

COMMENTABY. 

a, * In the shape thereof,’—!, e. in the shape of Ensuants. And 
in regard to these,— what Ensuant is conducive to each sentiment shall 
bo stated when describing these sentiments i—see § 209, ^c, 

b. Among these Ensuants the involuntary (sdttwika) indications 
of strong feeling are defined as follows. 

Text. 

itvoluntaiyeTi. ^0 “rhose changes in a liman hemg are 
denoes of feeling, called involuntary— or honest and spontaneous — 
which arise from sincerity (sattica). 

COMMESTABT. 

Ot Sincerity— we may here Tender the term lehieh^ wi* Indian 
philosophy^ sUtudsfoT the cause of all that is best and hriyhtest in the 
Phenomenal world-^is a certam mward disposition which spontane- 
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ouefy reveals the repose of one’s soul when it doet wot intetfere to 
modify the ineUeatioH, 

Tmt. 

No; 16S. These ianoluntary evideneee of feeliny i\Set from the 
Ensuauts in general (§ 168) onljkin their taking their rise in honest 
sinoerity. 

. , COMMENTABT. 

0 . As a stout bull difere from an ordinary specimen of the Cow- 

kind, — such is the remainder which requires to he supplied in order to 
eon^lete the sense of the text. « 

1. Now, which are these ? To this he replies. 

Text, 

* These speciflod. No. 166. Stupefaction perspiration 

Csjwda;, and horripilation ('romdncAo;, disturbance of speef^Xsworo- 
hhmga), trembling (vi^athu), change of colonr (vaivamya), tears 
(ds'ru), and fainting (pralaya),—^eee eight are what are called the 

involuntary evidences of strong emotion. 

CoMMENTAET. 

0 . Among these— 

Text. 

And etplained. No. 107. By Stupefection is meant a prevention 
of m«tion, by fear, or joy, ol* pain, &c. Perspiration is an exudation from 
the body, caused by love, or warmth, or toil, &o. Horripilation is a 
ehange in regard to the hair of the body, caused by joy, or surprise, or 
fear, Ac. What they caU disturbance of speech, is stammering, occarion- 
ed by intoricfition, or joy, or pai^ &c. Trombling^means a shaking 
of the body, arising from desire, aversion, fatigue, &c. Change of 
colour is an alteration in the colour caused by sorrow, or intoxication, ^ 

or anger, Ac. Tears are water flowing from the eye, orippating in ' 
aDger,oi^in gfleif,orm greatjoy. Fainting is the cessation, thnph 
joy or grief, of motion and also— wAwA distinguishet Ufrom there 

s^sp^aetion—ot consmousness. 

ComcsHTABT. 

0 . Tkm — P* ootme tf these— may he exe«^l\fied o» in the following 
Teasee rf.mine.-.: . . . _ 

^ ^‘ itttie toudi bflmr pemon— Ah-^ 

’lody becomes petrifled, while eywy hwf |ts^ 



ore, wet with penpiration; my mmd, altogether withdrawn from all 
other objeetSi attains to great joy— -even to absolute deity/’ - 

i. ^ ofthe others-— (§ 166 ). 
e. Now of the ‘Accessories’ (§ 82 ). 

Tnxw. 

TheAooessonea No. 168. The ‘ Accessories’— (’oya&WoAdW) are 
in the production , 

of Flavour. those, that more especially— mtcA is the force of the 

vi — co-operatingly — which is here the force of the abhi — go along 

with,— whether immersed in or distinguishable from, — the permanent 

agency ; and thirty* three are kinds thereof. 

COMMENTABT. 

a. ,^or, in regard to Love, or the Uke, while it remains the main 
sentiment, Self-disparagement and other such things, are 

called ‘ Accessories,’ inasmuch as they tend in the same direction, who* 
ther obviously or covertly. 

h. Well— which are these? To this he replies. 

Text. 

The Accessories Self-disparagement, Flurry, Depression, 

speoified. Weariness, Intoxication, Stupefaction, Sternness, 

Distraction, Awaking, Dreamiq|^ Dementedness, Arrogance, Death, 
Indoldhce, Impatience of opposition, Drowsiness, Dissembling, Longing, 
Derangement, A prehension, Recollection, fiesolve, Sickness, Alarm, 
Shame, Joy, Envy, Despondency, Equanimity, Unsteadiness, De« 
bility, Painful Reflection, and Debate. 

COMMBBTAET. 

a. Among thCse, ‘ Self-disparagement’ (nirvveda — § 169 f 

Text, 

No. 170. Self-disparagement consists in a dis-esteeming of oneself 
in consequence of arriving at the knowledge of the Truth — that the 
world is afs illusion and Ghd alone is the real existence^ or in consequence 
of calamity, or of bitter jealousy, — this leading to depression (§ 172), 
painful reflection (§ 201), tears, sighs of expiration, changes of colour, 
and sighs of inspiration. 

COMMEKTABT. 

Among these varieties of selfdkparagment^ the setf-dispan^ 
nient ratdtih]g from a knowledge of the truth, or rather fi*6m 
pri^apo^^ called vairdgfu^ whieh wMty he 

moj/ he illustrated m follows t— 

0 
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" Alas I I have pounded down a conch-shell with convolutions from 
left to right, %wishing to mend a chink left in an earthen jar by a 
grain of sand, ybr J have devoted and sacrificed my divine nature of 
Man to the illusive enjoyments of the worW^ 

Text. 

Finny. No. 171. ‘ Flurry’ (dvega — § 169 — ) means dis- 

turbance. When it is occasioned by rain, it is shown in the shape of 
distress in the limbs ; when occasioned by some portentous phenomenon, 
it shows itself petrifaction of the limbs ; when occasioned by fire, as 
perplexity about smoke, Ac. ; when occasioned by the invasion, &c. of 
a hostile flurry is manifested in the getting ready one’s* weapons 
and elephants, Ac. ; when occasioned by wild or excited elephants or 
the like, it is shown in paralysis, trembling, Ac. ; when occasioned by 
the wind, it appears as perplexity about dust, Ac. ; when occasioned 
by something desirable, it appears as rejoicings ; and when occasioned 
by something undesirable, as grievings ; — and so its other modifications 
are to be understood according to circumstances. 

COMMENTABY. 

a» Among these, there may be Fltirry occasioned by an enemy ; — 
as for example in the Baghuvans^Uy cdkto 11, t?. 69. 

“ He, not regarding th^king, who was calling out * Hail ! hail !’ kept 
fixed in the direction of Bharata’s elder brother his glance which flashed 
flames of wrath against the Kshattras, whilst the eye-balls fiercely 
projected.” 

Examples of the others may be inferred according to this sam* 
pie of illustration, which may ther^ore suffice, 

€. Next of ^ Depression’ (dainya — § 169^. 

Text. 

Depression. No. J72, Depression, arising from misfortune, 

Ac., is a lacklustreness which shows itself in squalor, Ac. 

COMMENTAEY. 

a. For example:— 

** The husband, old and blind, reclines on the bedstekd ; of the 
hquse only the posts remain ; the rainy season is at hand, and there is 
no g6od news of the son. The jar containing the carefully collected 

* Such a oonoh-shell is believed to ensure prosperity to the house in which it 
remains, 
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oil-drops jfi broken j — so, looking sorrowfully at her daughter-inJaw 
weak through pregnancy, the mother-in-law takes a good long cry.” 
Next of * weariness’ (s'rama — § 169). 

Text. 

Weariness. No. 173. Wearinessisfatigue, arising from indul- 

gence, travel, «&c., and occasioning sighing, drowsiness, Ac. 

Commentary. 

a* For example: — 

“ Tender as the Acacia Sirisa, straightway, when yet close to the 
city, having gone hastily but three or four steps, Sitd caused the first 
tears to fall from the eyes of Rama — unmoved hy any thought of his 
own hc*/d fate — by exclaiming many a time, Oh — how far is it that we 
have to go P” 

h. Next of ‘ Intoxication — § 169). 

Text. 

Intoxication, No. 174. ^Intoxication’ is a combination of 

and its effects on confusion and delight occasioned by the employment 
diftoront charac- ® ‘ 

ters. of wine. By this, the best kind of man is put to 

sleep ; while your middling description of man laughs and sings, and he 

that is of the baser sort talks ruSely and blubbers. 

Commentary. 

a For example — take a verse from JHagha^ canto 10, v, 12. 

“ The joke was a-foot, entertaining through the invention of indirect 
witty speeches, ludicrously revealing profound secrets, on the part of 
dames brilliantly elevated by triple draughts* of wine. 
b. Next of ‘ Stupefaction’ (jadatd—^ 169). 

Text. 

stupefaction. No. 175. Let ‘ Stupefaction' signify incapacity for 
action, occasioned, /or example, by seeing, or hearing, anything ex- 
tremely agreeable or disagreeable. In this case there is a gazing with 
unwinking eyes, silence, &c. 

Commentary. 

a. For example, in the following verses from my Prakiit poem the 
* Adventures of Kuvalayas Va.’ 

“ Then the youthful pair, separated, only stood for a moment with 
* Here, for T. M. 
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COMMENTABT. 

a. For example : — 

“ These women, keeping their bodies unmoved in orJer not to awake 
their hmlands^ having been, though the last to tall asleep, yet the first 
to awake, do not even unclasp the circling embrace of the listless 
arms of their lovers enjoying repose after the lassitude consequent on 
long indulgence.** 

h. Next of ‘ Dreaming* (ewapna — § 169), 

Text. 

Dreaming. No. 179. But ‘ Dreaming’ is a sleeping person’s, 

• notion of objects, which is a cause of anger, or of agitation, or fear, or 
debility, or joy, or grief, &c. 

COMMENTABT. 

а. For example — Megha-duta^ v. 106. 

“ Frequently indeed do the tear-drops of the deities of the spot fall, 
large as pearls, on the buds of the trees, as they behold me with arms 
outstretched in empty space for the sake of stringently embracing 
thee whom I fondly imagine myself to have obtained somehow or other 
in the visions of a dream !’^ 

h. Next of * Dementedness* (apasmdra — § 169). 

Text. 

Domentedness. No. 180. But by ‘ Dementedness’ is meant a dis- 
turbance of mind occasioned by such a thing as the influence of one 
of the planets this leading to falls, tremblings, perspiration, foam- 
ings at the mouth, slavering, &g, 

COMMENTABY. 

For example : look at the ocean as described by Mdgha^ canto 3, 

V, 72. 

“ He doubted whether the Lord of the Rivers i. e. the Ocean^ clinging 
to the earth, foaming, and roaring, and tossing high his huge waves 
like wanton arms, were not one possessed.” 

б. Next of * Arrogance’ (garvva — § 169). 

Text. 

Arrogance. No. 181. * Arrogance* is pride arising from valour, 

or beauty, or learning, or greatness of family, &c., and leading to acts of 
disrespect, coquettish displays of the person, immodesty, <&c. 

COMMENTABY. 

For example — Mah&hhdrata — 
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** Whilst I bear arms, what need of other weapons ? What is not 
achieved bj my weapon, by whom will it be achieved ?’* 
h. Next of* Death’ (marana — § 169). 

Text. 

Death. No. 182. * Death’ is the quitting of life, this 

being occasioned by weapons or otherwise, and leading to tlie falling 
down of the body, &c. 

.COMMENTART. 

a. For example, Eaghumns^a^ canto 11. d. 20. 

** Wounded in the heart by the irresistible arrow of that Cupid 
Kdma, the female fiend departed to the dwelling of Lile’s lord — viz, 
the god of death — being sprinkled with her ill smelling blood as a 
woman going to the dwelling of her lifers lord or lover ^ is sprinhled 
with sweetly smelling sandalwood unguent.” 

b. Next of* Indolence* (dlasya — § 169). 

* Text. 

Indolence. No. 183. * Indolence’ is an aversion to movement, 

this being occasioned by fatigue, or pregnancy, &c., and being a cause 
of yawning, continuing seated, Ac. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. For example : — 

** She no longer adorns her person, nor does she converse with her 
female friend, but, indolent, through the load of pregnancy, the girl, 
long seated, yawns.” 

b. Next of ‘ Impatience of opposition* {amarsha — § IGD). 

Impatience of ‘Impatience oP opposition’ is a deter* 

opposition. mination of purpose occasioned by censure, abuse, 

disrespect, Ac., and leading to redness of the eyes, shaking of the head, 
knitting of the^brows, violent abuse, Ac. 

COMMENTABY. 

a. For example, (Vira Charita, Act III) : — 

** I will perform penance for having acted otherwise than I ought 
towards you — worthy of all honour as you are ; — but still I will not 
belie my great vow of taking arms in tamely suffering the insult 
offered to me by Edma, hreakingy as he didy the how of my divine 
preceptor. 

b. Next of ‘ Drowsiness’ {nidrd, — § 169). 
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Text. 

Drowsiness. No. 185. ‘ Drowsiness* is a contraction of the 

mental faculties, occasioned by fatigue, exhaustion, intoxication, Ac., 
and causing yawning, closing of the eyes, deep inspirations, relaxation, 
of the muscles, Ac. 

CoMMENTABT. 

a. For example : — 

‘‘ She is as it were pictured in my heart, with her eyes half closed 
through drowsiness, as she uttered words partly with sense ancl partly 
unmeaning, in which the syllables were languidly articulated.” 

h. Next of ‘ Dissembling’ (avahitthd — § 169j. 

^ Text. 

Dissembling. No. 18G. ^Dissembling* is the hiding ofi appear- 
ances of joy^ Ac., this being caused by fear, or dignified importance, or 
modesty, Ac., and leading to employment in some other matter, or to 
language or looks, Ac., directed otherwise than to that in regard to 
ichich concealment of sentiment is aimed at. 

* COMMENTABY. 

а. For example — Kumdra-sambhava, canto 6 , v. 84. 

“ Whilst thus the divine sage spoke, Parvati, at her father’s side, 
holding down her head, counted the leaves of the lotus with which she 
played,” 

б. Next of ‘ Longing* (gutsukga — § J69). 

TexTv 

Longing, No. 187. ‘ Longing’ is impatience of the lapse 

of time, occasioned by •the non-attainment of a desired object, and 
causing mental fever, hastiness, perspiration, long sighs, Ac. 

Comments BY. 

а. For example : — 

“ There is that very husband who gained rne as a girl, and those 
same April nights, and the bold breezes wafting perfume from the 
Naucleas, and fragrant with the odours of the full-blown jasmine — and 
I too am the same ; — but still my heart longs for the sportive doings, 
in the shape oftoyings, under the rataii-trees on the banks of the 
Beva.” 

б. What the author of the Kdvya-prakds'a says in regard to this 
passage — already remarked upon under § 2. p. 7 that the main thing 
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in it is the Flavour, — ^this is to be regarded as superfluous, because 
an * Accessory/ such as is exemplified in the present instance^ is entitled 
(see § 47^ to be called a ‘ Flavour/ since it is associated with the property 
of flavouring, — and therefore there was no occasion, tautologically, to 
make the assertion — true though it be. 

c. Next of^lPerangement* (unmdda — § 169). 

Text. 

Derangement. No. 188. ‘ Derangement’ is a confusion of thought, 
arising from love, or grief, or fear, Ac., and giving rise to inappro- 
priate laughter, or weeping, or singing, or absurd talking, &c. 

Commentary. 

a* Fjor example : — take these verses of mine : — 

“ Brother bee ! Wiilst wandering everywhere, hast thou seen her 
who is dearer to me than my life ?” (Having attended to the 
hamming of the bee, which sounds like the Sanskrit word out * yes* — the 
speaker continues joyfully — ) “ What ! — dost^thou say ‘ yes* ? Then 
quickly tell me, friend, what is she doing, and where is she, and how ?” 

6. Next of * Apprehension* (s'ankd — § 169). 

Text. 

Apprehension. No. 189. ‘Apprehension* is the anticipation of 
evil from the cruelty of another, or from one*s own misconduct, &c., 
this leading to changes of colour, trembling, side-looks, and dryness of 
the mouth. 

COMMiJlfTABT. 

f 

0. For example : — ^takc these verses of mine : — 

“ Apprehensive of discovery, at dawn, she long applies tlie sandalwood 
unguent to her limbs scratched by her lover ; she applies again and 
agmn the red 3ye to her lip wounded by his teeth, — the tender-limbed 
one all the. while startledly casting her eyes around.** 

1. Next of ‘ Recollection’ (smriti — § 169). 

Tjxt. 

Becolleotion. No. 190. What is called ‘ Recollection* is know- 
ledge having as its object something previously cognized, this being ex- 
cited by such causes as our perceiving or thinking of something similar, 
and ler^ding to a raising of the browS; <fcc. 
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COMMENTAllT. 

a For example : — take these verses of mine : — 

“ 0 how well I recollect that everrsmiling face of the lotus- 
oyed one, bashfully held down on seeing her fema# friend smiling, 
when I, artfully directing my eyes sonmwhat in some direction, in 
some measure caught her eye, which would not consent t$^eet my direct 
glance^ — that eye of hers the pupil of which was dilated in a sidelong 
fashion, as she stole what she fancied an unobserved look at me /” 

b. Next of ‘ Resolve’ (mati — § 160). 

Text. 

Kcaolvo. No. 191. ‘ Resolve’ consists in making up one’s 

mind upon a point by attention to the rules of morality, <fec., whencQ 
there arise smiles, confidence and delight, and self-satisfiedness. 

' Commentary. 

a. For example — (S' akuntald^ Act I.) 

••Undoubtedly she is fit to be married by a Kshattinya, because 
virtuous mind is enamoured of her. For in all doubtful points the 
dictates of the conscience are the guide of the virtuous.” 

b. Next of * Sickness’ (vyddhi — § 169^. 


Text. 

Sickness. No. 192. ‘ Sickness’ moans a fever, for example, 

arising from humours, &c., and causing a wish to lie on the ground, or 
causing trembling, &c. 


Commentary. 

a. When this consists of inflammation, as in fever y then there is 
a wish to lie on the coVd earth, &c. When it consists of cold, as in 
aguesy then there are tremblings, &c, Ijxamples of this are evident 
and need not be here cited, 

. i. Next of • Alarm’ (tr&sa — § 169^. 

Text. 

Alarm, No. 193. ‘Alarm,’ occtisioned by thunder, light- 

ning, meteors, Ac., causes tremblings, &c. 


Commentary. 

a. For example, Kir&tdrjuniyay canto 8. v, 46. 

“When touched gently on the thighs by the fishes that were gliding 
about, the nymphs, with their eyes roiling in alarm, and with their 
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hands like the tender leaf tiuivering, attracted the look even of their 
female companions. 
h. Next of ‘ Shame' ( vridA — § ICO). 

# Text. 

Shame. No. 194. ‘Shame’ is the absence of boldness, 

causing the to hang down, &c., in (jonsequence of misconduct. 

, CoMMENTAUY. 

а. For example : — 

“ 0 how well I recollect” {see § 190. a.) 

б. Next of ‘Joy’ (harsha — § 1G9). 

Text. 

. Joy. No. 195. But ‘ Joy’ is mental complacency, on 

the attainment of a desired object, which occasions tears and sobbings, 

&e. 

COMMEI^TAEY. 

a. For example : — 

“ Having long gazed on the countenance of his son, as a poor man 
gazes on that of a treasure-jar, the father, through the joy of bis soul, 
could scarcely be contained in Ria body, like the ocean swelling up in 
full tide on the rise of the moon, which the ocean regards with a 
parental feeling^ --the moon having, it is said, been produced by the 
churning of the ocean.'' 

b. Next of ‘ Envy’ (a8ugd—§ J69). 

Text. 

•Envy. No. 196. ‘ Bnvy’ is impatience of another’s merits 

and prosperity, arising from pride, and leMing to the inveighing 
against faults, frowns, disrespect, signs of anger, Ac. 

Commentary. 

For example— canto 15. t^. I . 

“ Well, the lord of Chedi (SHs'updla) could not endure the honour 
shown in that assembly by the son of Pai>d^ ( Tuddhishthira) to the 
enemy of Madhu, (Krishna,) for th% mind of the arrogant is intolerant 
of another’s advancement.” 
bf Next of ‘ Despondency’ (vishdda — § 169). 

Text. 

Despondency. No. 107. But ‘ Despondency' is a loss of vigour 
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—arising from the absence of expedients to meet impending calamity^ 
causing panting and sighing, and distress, and a seeking for aid, 

COMMENTAET. 

a. For example — mj verses : — 

“ This thy top-knot, formed of a close twisted bunchu^ hair, while, 
like an iron rod, it breaks my heart, like a black snake^^ bites it.” 

I, Next of ‘ Equanimity’ (dhriti — § 169). 

Text. 

Equanimity. No 198. But ‘ Equanimity* is complete content- 
*ment, arising from true knowledge, or from the arrival of a desirad 
object, ; conducing to the production of amiable discourse, to cheer- 
ful Hveliness, &c. 

Comment aut. 

a. For example, my picture of a reformed reprobate : — 

After having long oppressed j;he poor, and waged a war of altcn- 
Ctition With my own people, and given no regai'd to the heavy punish- 
ments of another life — now, forsooth, this same body, for which I had 
collected stores of wealth, has its wants satisfied by a handful of wild 
rice.*’ 

h. Next of * Unsteadiness’ (cliapalatA — § 169). 

Text. 

Uiistoadinosa. No. J99. But ‘Unsteadiness’ is an instability 
arising from envy, aversion, desire, &c., and causing abuse, harsh lan- 
guage, and self-willedness, <fcc. 

, COMMENTAET. 

a. For example — a lady reproves y in the following address to a hee^ 
the unsteadiness of her own fickle lover in going after a younger 
unUiress, . 

“ 0 bee ! amuse your wanton mind with other flower-stalks that can 
bear your handling. Why dost thou prematurely and unprofitably 
render useless the young juiceless bud of the unblown jasmine ?” 

J. Next of * Debility* § 169), 

Text. 

Debility. No, 200. ‘ Debility’ is an unliveliness resulting 

from enjoyment, or fatigue, or sorrow, hunger, thirst, &c , and causing 
tremblings, emaciation, inactivity, Ac, 

p 2 
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CoMMENTAIlY. 

a. For example — Uttara^r/imehchaTita : — 

“ Long and bitter sorrow, withering her heart’s flower like a tender 
young shoot severed from the stem, debilitates her pale and delicate 
frame as the^^umnal heat the inner leaves of the ‘ ketaki.’ 
h Next Swainful reflection’ (cUnta—'\ 169). 


Text. 

Painful refieo- 201. ‘Painful reflection’ is meditation aris- 

ing from the non-possession of a beloved object, pro- 
ducing desolateness, sighs, and feverishness. 

COMMENTAIIY. 

a. For example — my verses : — 

** Leaning thy cheek upon thy hand, and thus, in appearance^ joining 
with the expanded lotus its enemy the moon, what dost thou mourn- 
fully revolve, fair one, in thine inmost heart ?” 

J. Next of ‘ Debate’ (viiarica — § 169). 


Text. 

Debate. No. 202. ‘Debate’ is discussion, originating in 

doubt, and causing one to shake the brows, the head, or the finger. 

COMMEKTAEY. 


a. For example : — 

“ What, —has he been stopped by some lover?” &c. {see § 121. a) 
J. And as for the statement— § 168— that 


Others than 

tl^^d^dtion^of thirty-three are kinds of ‘ Accessory,’— this was 

an Accessory. 


tnese tiiirLy-iiureo aio luiiusiux — vihd v/an 

intended to include abo things analogous ; the author 
therefore proceeds to remark as follows : — 

Text. 

No. 203. ‘ Love,’ also (§ 206,) &c., in reference to several of the 
Flavours, may be ‘ Accessories’ (§ 202. b). 


CoMHEirTABT. 

a. To explain when the flavour is, for example, the ‘ Erotic’ 
(§ 210,) ‘ love’ alone— ^ all the permanent eondUione—^ 206 — is denot- 
ed by the term ‘permanent,’ because this must remain— being indispen- 
salfle ; while ‘ mirth’— <MWtAer of the permanent eonditione — § 206,— 
on the other hand, when it occurs in the course cf an eroUe composition, 
is morol/an ‘ Accessory,’ because the definition of an ‘Accessory’ (fte 
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§ 202. h.) — ap 2 )Iics to it, — the comic element^ where not the principal 
one, Bcrvififf, in * Romeo and Julie f for example, to enhance the effect 
of the erotic, 

i. This has boon declared— Sy the RhwaniJedra- — (an already re* 
marked v/tider § .32. o.J as follows Only when inBcparahly per- 
manent in the Flavour of anff given composition, di4l^a ‘ condition’ 
(bhdva) take rank as the permanent one” ( — § 205). 

c. Then in respect of what Flavour may what * conditions* perma- 
nent, when principal, serve as ‘ Accessories To this he replies : — 

Text. 

wiiich Flavours 201. In the ‘Erotic’ and the ‘Heroic’ 

may servo as Ac- 
cessories to which. (§ 209,) ‘ Mirth’ (§ 206) — is an appropriate Acces* 

Bory, and so in the ‘ Heroic’ is ‘ licseutmenf held to be : — tlien, aj^ain, in 

the ‘ Quietistic’ — § 209, ‘ Disgust* (§ 20G) is declared to be an Accessory. 

The rest, besides this, may be inferred, for themselves, by those who 

can weigh their thoughts. 

Commentary. 

a. Now of the ‘ permanent conditions’ {sth/tyiMAva), 

♦ Text. 

A permanent No. 205. That condition which neither those 
condition detinod. to it nor those opposed to it can overpower, — the 
rout of the sprout of Gustation (§ 44 4.), this is held to be the ‘ perma- 
nent condition,’ or main sentiment of the composition. 

Commentary. 

a. As is declared hy the Dhwanikdra — “ This permanent conditidb, 
running through the other conditions like the thread of a garland, is 
not ot^erpowered by them but only reinforced.” 

b. He enumerates the divisions thereof. 

Text. 

No. 206^ ‘Love’ or ^ Desire^ (rati), ‘Mirth’ 
morafced. (hdsa), ‘Sorrow’ (soka), ‘Resentment’ (hrodha), 

‘Magnanimity’ (utsdha), ‘ Terror’ Disgust* (jugupsd), and 

‘ Surprise* (vismaya), —thus there are eight permanent conditions and 
there is also ‘ Quietism’ (sama). 

Commentary. 

.9 


ff. Among these— 
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Text. 

No. 207. * Love’ is a tendency of the mind towards a thing that is 
conformable to the mind ; by ‘ Mirth’ is intended an expansion of the 
mind excited by absurdity of expression, &c. ; what is designated by 
the word ‘ Son^w* is a commotion of the iQind occasioned by the loss 
of a beloved cS^ct, &c. ; by ‘ Resentment* is meant a feeling of sharp- 
ness towards opponents ; what is called ‘ Magnanimity’ is a steady 
audacity where any action has been entered upon ; but ‘ Terror,’ oc- 
casioning disturbance of mind, is what is produced by the power of 
what is terrific ; ‘ Disgust’ is aversion, arising in respect of any object, 
from seeing or otherwise perceiving in it what is offensive ; but what is 
meant by ‘Surprise’ is an agitation of mind in regard to strange things 
that transcend the limits of the mundane ; ‘ Quietism’ is the happiness 
arising from the repose of the soul in a state of indifference to the 
transitory concerns of time'^ 

Commektaht. 

a. For example, — in the play ^‘Malati and Madhava,’ 
manent condition is ‘ Love in the ‘ Nataka-melaka,’ ‘ Mirth in the 
* Eamayana,’ ‘ Sorrow in the ‘ Mahdbharata,’ ‘ Quietism,’ And so of 
the othci's. 

Why these con- jifid ihcsc cdnditions are called permanent^ bo- 

ditions are called i i . 

permanent. cause these are ascertained, by the direct cognizance 

of men of taste, to be not destroyed, but on the contrary just reinforced, 

by other conditions, among these enumerated^ occurring, whether 

these be akin to or opposed to that one which happens to he the main 

sentiment. 

c. Moreover— 

Text. 

No. 208. These, — ^the ‘ permanent’ (§ €06), the ‘ accessory’ (§ 108), 
*and the ‘ involuntary’ (§ 166),— are therefore called ‘ bhava’ (which we 
have rendered ‘ condiiM they give occasion foe the ex-^ 
ISTENCE OF (Ihdvayanti) the ‘ Flavours’ which depend upon the various 
gestures or other indications of passion on the part of %h€ actors, 

COMMENTABY, 

a, ' As is declared as follows hy the Dliwanihdra — “ A * condition’ 
(llidva) consists m, or takes the name it doeSf in virtue of the causing 
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of this Flavour to take place, through joy or sorrow or other things,’* 
h. Now he states the divisions of ‘ Flavour.* 

* Text. 

Tho Flavours ^0. 209. The ' Erotic’ ( s'rinffdra)f the ‘ Comic’ 
onumorated. (hdsi/a)y the ‘ f^athetic* (karuna ), the ^Furious* (rau^ 

dra)j the * Heroic* (vira )y the ‘ Terrible’ (hhaydnaka)^ t^ ‘ Disgustful’ 
(hibhatm)yOX\d. the Marvellous (adbhuta) : these eight are ‘Flavours’ ; 
and so is the ‘ Quietistic’ (sdnta) held to be hy some. 

CoMMEIiTAllY. 

Of these, tho ‘ Erotic’ is first to he discusseck 
Text. 

Tho Erotic — Utcrally a ‘ horn' — which 

describod. sprouts from the head of a hull as a plant does from 

tiic earth — is meant the budding of love ; and by ttic word s^rinyara 

from ^srimjam richchhatiy it has the horn for its cause — is meant 

that ‘ Flavour,’ generally most manifest in the noblest natures, which 
has for its condition the coining on or existence thmoli—for one devoid 
of that sentiment cannot enjoy it. In this case let the substantial in- 
gredients (§ 03) be the heroines,— 'excluding another’s wife, and a cour- 
tezan if not honestly ctiamourcd, (§ 111), and tho heroes, the ‘ impartial* 
&c. (§ 70.) The moon, sandalwood ointment, the hum of bees, &c., are 
held to be * enhancers’ (§ 160.) Motions of the eyebrows, and side- 
glances, &c., arc found as its symptoms ; and its ‘ accessories’ may be 
any (§ 169) except ‘ Sternness,’ ‘Death,’ ‘ Indolence,’ and ‘Disgust.’ 
Here the ‘ permanent’ condition (§ 206) is ‘ Love ]—mA—accurdiny to 
the fancy of the myihoh^ists it is black-coloured, and its deity is 
Vishnu— in his incarnation as the amorous Krishna was remarkable 
for the darkness of his colour. 

COMMENTABT. 

a. For an example— w have a case of the ‘ Frolic in i he verses 
quoted mder § 3. i., beginning — 

“ Ptjrceiving that the house was empty,” &c. 

h. Here a hu|band of the just-mentioned description, and a girl of 
the just-mentioned description, are tho two ‘ substantial excitants 
(§ ;) the empty house is an enhancing ‘ excitant,’ (§ lOO) ; the kissing 

is an ‘ensuant’ {§ 32 ;) the haslifuluess and. the mirth are ‘ accessories* 
(§194 and 203 ;) - the condition of love, developed by all these in a 
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man of assumes the nature of what we call the ‘ Erotic’ Flavour* 
c* He mentions the divisions of this ‘ Frotic^ flavour* 

Text. 

The Ei*otio 211. Now, it is held to he of two kinds, viz., 

* separation’ and ‘ union.* ^ 


subdivided. 


Commentary. 

a. Of these two — he describes the former^ 

Text. 

Lovo in sopara- No. 212. But where excessive love does not 
attain the beloved object, this is ‘ separation.’ 

COMMENTAHY. 

a* * The beloved object’ — i, e. the hero or the heroine; 

Text. 

This subdi- No. 213. And lot this love in separation be of 
four kinds, — consisting of ( I) ‘ aiiection arising befov(^ 
the .parties meet’ (fhrva-rdgn)^ (2) ‘indignation’ (mdna), (3) ‘the 
being abroad* (pravdsa)^ and (4) the ‘ sorrow’ (karund) of one who 
has no hope of a re-union which yet is destined to take place* 

COMMENTAEY. 

a* Among these fou ^ — 

Text. 

Love between 214. What is called ‘ affection arising before 

persons yet stran- , i 

gerstoeach other, the parties meet — t. e. while the parties are stran- 
gers to one amtheVy — is the peculiar condition whicli belongs, before 
they have attained their wishes, to two pei;sons mutually enamoured 
through having heard of or seen one another. And here the hearing 
may be from the mouth of a messenger, or a bard, or a female 
friend ; and the seeing may be by magic-r-a/? when Cornelius Agrippih 
with his mirroTy showed to Surrey tte lady Oeraldiney — or in a 
picture, or face to face, or in a dream. lu such a case the following 
ten are the conditions of love, viz. longing, thoughtfulness, remi- 
niscence, the mentioning the qualities of the loved anxiety, and 
discourse where the person addressed is. not, confusion of mind, 
sickness, stupefaction, and death. By ‘ longing’ we mean wishing ; 

‘ ilibughtfulness’ means the thinking about tl^e means of attainment, 
Ac, ^ and ‘confusion of mind* means the not distinguishing even 
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between intelligent beings and tilings unintelligent. Let ‘ discourse 
where tlie person addressed is not’ mean ravings, resulting from ex- 
treme confusion of mind. But ‘ sickness’ means long sighs, paleness, 
emaciation, <fec. ‘ Stupefaction’ means an incapability of action wlie- 
ther bodily or mental. 


The cirects of COMMENTARY. 

love, under sucli ^ plain. Now for examples in tlieir 

circnim stances, ex- * ^ ^ 

emplified. order. 

“ May those naturally sweet, loving, and affectionate ways of tlio 
fair-eyed one be all mine own, from vvhicli, in our interviews, great love 
"has arisen, — on the very imagining of which for a moment as possible, 
my heart dissolves in a flood of joy, so that the action of my external 
organs is stopped short.” 

Here we see the ‘ longing’ of Mfidhava — Act K — who has become 
enamoured through seeing Malati face to lace. 

b. “ ‘ How shall I see tlie fav^^n-evcd maid, the god of love’s very 
trojj^sure ?’ Thus disturbed by tlioughtfulness, the lover all night 
long goes not to sleep.” 

Here we have the * thoughtfulness’ of a lover who has become ena- 
moured through se(‘ing a certain heroine by means of magic. — The 
distich is mine. 

c. In the vers(is, beginning, “ 0 how well I recollect that ever- 
smiling face !” (§ 11)0 «.), we Imve a lover’s ‘ i*erniniscence.* 

d. Ill the example (§ 100. c) beginning “Her two eyes shaming 
the wagtail,” — we have the ‘ inentioning of the qualities’ of the loved 
one. 


e. In the passage (§ 1 i7. a.) beginning “ She utters sighs,” ‘ anxiety’ 
is exemplilied, 

f When a third part oJTthe night remained, having for a mo- 
ment closed her eyes, she used suddenly to wake uj). Exclaiming 
aimlessly * Wliere art thou going, S'iva ?’ — she Tjlasped her arms around 
no real neck.” 

Here — Kumdra Sambhava, canto V, v. have * discourse 

where the persoff addressed is not.’ 

In the example (§ 188. a,) beginning “ Brother bee !” — we have 
* confusion of mind’’ such that the speaker addresses an unintelligent 
^realurc. 
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h, “ Thy face pale and thin, tliy heart impassioned and thy body 
weak, — all this, my friend, markedly indicates an incurable disorder in 
tliy heart.** 

Heie we see the ‘ sickness^ ‘of lovers. 

i. ‘‘ Her every limb is motionless — stretched on the couch of lotus- 
leaves ; the number ol her long deep sighs alone proves that she yet 
lives.” 

Here we have ‘stupefaction.’ The example is my own. 

Tlxt. 

^:ith-nndpr 215. . ‘ Dp.atl>’ whi(^i, menticned at 8 214, 

Stances an im- -is a coadition to which one rnajj he hrought by love, 
snbjt^Vofdescnp- iiotdescnbed m2^oefn/ and the draitia, where the 
tion. other conditiomy such as ‘ anxiety are constantly 

descrihedy because it — instead of enhancing—CAw^c^ the destruction of 
‘ Flavour.’ But it may be spoken of (1) as having nearly taken phiee, 
or (2) as being mentally wished 'for; and it is with propriety 
described (8) if there is to be, at no distant date, a restoration to life. 

;COMME^^TATa^ 

a. The first of these cases may he exemplified as follows : — 

“With difficulty wiis that slender sufiercr able to retain the vital 
spirit when she beheld at midnight tlie expanded Nyctanthes, the 
harbinger of spring, hut now when she liears the crowing of the cocks, 
awaking her from the visions of the night to the consciousness of 
desolation,— I know not what will become of her.” 

h, Tlien the second case, for example 

“ The bees may fill every quarter with the sound of their hnm- 
mings ; and the breeze rising wh^ there arc the groves of sandalwooil, 
mav gently approach ; the playful tame cuckoos on the mango-top mny 
make their musical note— fifth, or dominant, according to musi- 
cal authorities— -hyxt may my vital spii’it, hard as adamant, quickly go 
from me, — let it begorib.**. 

These two examples are my own. 

c. There is an example of the third case, in the story of M ah^s'weta, 
and Pundarika, in the ‘ K^dambarl and this variety, as we shall 
mention under § 224. a. is a case of pathetic separation. ' 

d. But some, not accepting the list given under § 214, say that the 
ten conditions of love are in the following ascending series (1) 
the first place fondness on exchanging glances, (2) union of inin'is> 
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(3) then thoughtfulness, (4) sleeplessness, (5) growing thin, (6) neglect 
of all objects, (7) abandonment of shame, (S) distraction, (9) insensi- 
bility, and XIO) death. 

e. And here L e. in the case of there being an affection arising 
between parlies yet strangers to one another^ — the following is to he 
attended to, 

Tkxt. 

Theory fclmt the No. 21G. Let the passion of the lady be first 
lK‘sfc'mr**iho ^part mentioned, and that of the gentleman as resulting 
ol' fcho lady . from her proceedings. 

Commentary. 

a, Tlie proceedings of women in love have been mentioned (§ 155). 
The rule laid down in the text is to be followed^ as in the Eatndvali 
the passion of Sngariku and tlie king of Vatsa is described the lady 
being therr^the first smitten. Although tlie gentlemai) may be tl^e 
first to fall in love, yet tlie delectability is greater, when the thing is 
arranged thus as directed in the text. 

Text: 

No. 217. And ‘afieetioii arising before the parties meet,’ is of 
three kinds, named fancifully after., (1) the indigo, (2) the safllower, 
and (3) the madder. That fondness which makes no great show, and 
which yet, when it has come into the mind, does not depart, they call 
the iNJ)KiO love — the indigo being a colour that will well stand tvash- 
ing ; — such was the love of Kama and Si'ta. They call that the 
SAFKi>oWER love wliich shines but departs — like the dye of sajjlower 
ichich fades in the washing. They call that the madoer love which 
does not depart, and wliich does shine. 

Commentary. 

a. Next of ‘indignation’ the second of the conditions of 
the separation of lovers,— -§ 2l3). 

Text. 

Lovers’ quar- No. 218. * Indignation* means anger. But this 

is of two kinds, (1) arising from iondiiess, or (2 ) from 
jealousy. Let that anger be ‘indignation from fondness,* which, with- 
out a^y cause, through the capricious waywardness of allectiou, takes 
place in the case of two, even when there is very great love between 
them. 
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Commentary. 

Ansing from a, ‘Of two,* — e. of the hero and of the heroine. 
tonnoM^Tf ^ 0 - Of each of these is the ‘ indignation arising from 
tion. fondness* to be described. There is, for example, 

that of tlie hero affecting to he asleep^ and addressed upon the point 
as follows, 

“ 0 my lord, that affectest to be asleep, with thine eyes firmly 
closed, yet with thy body quivering as I kiss thy check, — do give me 
room,— 'I wont delay again.*’ 

b. On the part of the heroine — as, in the Kumdra Samlhava, ^ 
canto VIILy on the occasion of the description of evening. 

c. And this affected indignation mag he on botu sides, for ex- 
ample. 

“ Of the two indignant ones, fondly angry, and pretending to be both 
asleep, kept apart by indignation, and listening with cliecked and sup- 
pressed breathing, which is the stronger and will hold out the longest V 

d. Or, for example. • 

Of the spouses, on one and the same couch, silently longing for 
each othery but with averted faces doggedly keeping up their dignity, 
though reconcilement wiis in the heart of each severally,— when gently 
.by the moving of the coriiLM’s of the eyes their eyes had met, — the 
contest of indignation was broken up, and with laughter was there 
quickly a close embracing of necks.”* 

An exceptional when this distance of behaviour through 

case, where zeet iudiqnaiion cannot be kept up hu the lady until 
is thus only added , . p • f 

to love in union. conciliation, then the case is one, not of a species ot 

SEPARATION (§ 212 and 213,) buP^of a condition called jealousy which 

maybe an accessory and enhancer of love in ttnton. For example : 

EveA when I get up a frown, my eyes look at him the more long- 
ingly ; and: when I check my voice, this confounded face of mine gets 
a smile on it ; when my mind is bent on severity, my body falls into 
a thrill of delight; — how can I keep up my indignation, when I see 
this person whom it is in vain to he angry withy ill as he mag behave 
himself /’* 

* This example which is superfluous seems to be an interpolation j it is not 
given in my MS. of the text, nor referred to in the commentary. F. M. 
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Text. 

Where there is 219. When the husband’s attacjiment to 

ground for jea- . 111 . . ^ ^ 

lousy. some other loved one is seen, or inferred, or heard 

of, let the lady’s indignation be that of jealousy (§ 218). But, among 

•these three cases, inference the cases of ocular demonstration and 

testimony require no subdivision — is of three kinds, inasmuch as it 

may result from (J) behaviour on starting out of sleep, or (2) signs 

of dalliance, or (8) blurting out tJie name of the loved one in the 

heariny of the jealous one, 

COMMExN'TART. 

Tndigriatioii at Among these cases ehwneraled in 8 219, 

open favour ^ t o 

bIiow^ to a rival, where it — the fondness shown a rival is SEEN ; for 
example take the following from Mdgha, canto VIL v. 57. 

‘‘ When the iond one, with the breath of his mouth, removed the 
pollen of the flower from the eye of the fair-eyed dame, both eyes of the 
young rival wife were exceedingly filled witli the dust of indignation.” 

h. Then again there is the case where it — the fondness shown to a 
rival— 219 — is inferred from signs of toying : — for example in the 
Amaru-s* ataka — 

“ Tliou hidest with tliy garment thy limbs newly marked by her 
nails ; thou coverest also with thy hand tlie lip bitten by her tooth ; 
but by what means can bo concealed the odour of the fresh perfume 
that creeps out in every direction from thy perspiring person pro- 
claiming that thou hast been toying witli another woman ?” 

c. So ill regard to other cases referred to in § 219, tvhich do not 
call for separate illustration. 


Text. 

Means of re- jfo. 220. Conciliation, division, presents, sub- 
wovmg indig- ... 

nation. mission, disregard, change of humour, — such are the 

six expedients which the husband should employ in succession for the 
removal thereof — i, e, of the lady's indignation. Among these sios 
expedients f what we mean by ‘ conciliation’ is afiectionate language ; 
* division* is the gaining over of her female friend to the offender's 
side; ‘presents* should be of ornaments or the like, on some pretext ; 
^ submission’ means falling at Jier feet. But when ‘ eoiieiliation* and 
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these others have failed, then let there be ‘ disregard' — i. e. neglect. 
Hy a * change of humour’ we mean the indignation’s being put to 
flight by some sudden terror or joy, &c. 

Co MM ENT An V. 

a. For example — * 

“ I did not hearken to his fond speeches,^ &c. — see § ll7. a. 

In this example the five, beginning with ' conciliation,’ are suggest- 
ed, the matter ending in the gentleman^ s walking off with an affec- 
tation of disregard. The * change of humour* lohen sudden terror^ 
for instance^ causes the lady to forgot her indignation^ does not require 
illustraiion^ and may be imagined hy the inlelligent reader, 

b. Now of ‘ being libroad’ § 213, 

Text. 

The separation No. 221. ‘ Being abroad’ means being in a dif- 

of lovers in dit- » , , . ' /*i • 

forent countries. ferent country, in consequence ot hiismess, or a curse 

launched hy some deify ^ or a confusion in the midst oj which one of the 

lovers is separated from the other. In this case what takes place is 

filthiness of person and clotliing, a head with a single braid into which 

all the locks are gathered as a sign of mourning^ sighs, sobs, weepings, 

fallings on the ground, &c. 

CoMMENTAnX. 

a. Moreover— 

Text. 

No. 222. There may be squalor of the person, fever| paleness, 
emaciation, distaste for everything, languor, dcsolatencss, the being 
alisorbed in the thought </her, frenzy, insensibility, and death such, 
in their order, are to be understood 4o be the ten conditions of love in 
this ca.se of separation — § 221. ‘Squalor’ is the being beset with 
filth; but ‘Fever’ is the sickness of separation; ‘ Distaste for every- 
thing’ is indifference towards things ; ‘ Languor’ is disinclination for 
everything; and what is called ‘Desolateuess’ is the vacancy of the 
mind; ‘The being absorbed in her’— i. e. she appears every where, both 
without and within,— Me Aear/ o/ the lover ^ in the beauty of the 
fower, in the brightness of the moon^ ^c. 

Commentary. 

a. The rest is plain. These conditions are \si!kvi\y ea^empli/ied in 
the fotlowing verses, for example, of iny father. 
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“ Her mind is paralysed by anxiety, her cheek rests on lier hand, 
her face is pale, as the morning moon, her lip is wearied with mere 
sigliing, her fever is not alleviated by the fresh leaves of the lotus or 
tlie spray of the water, — who is her beloved, hard to be come at, who 
^suffers to continue such a wretched state 

Text. 

Soparationmay No. 223. Among these three kinds of exile— 
bevicwKl as fu- i . i i • i . . . « , . 

iuio, present, or (S that wh;ch is m consequence of busi- 

ness’ be of three kinds, viv. future, present, and past. 

COMMENTAttY. 

a. Tliis tliroofold cliaracter belongs to that wliicli is ‘ in consequence 
of business,* because this is preceded by an understanding that the 
exile is to take place^ — whereas in the,, case of a curse or of ones being 
tinexpectedly snatched away^ there is 7io 7'oom for contetnplating the 
separation as smnelhing future. Among these tlicre is the ‘future’ or 
contemplated separation^ as in my verses : — 

“ ‘ Fair one, I depart.’— ‘ Depart, 0 traveller.’ — ‘ Dear oue, sorrow * 
not' in vain.’ — * Why should 1 sorrow at thy departure ‘ Nay wliy 
tlien dost thou weep ?’ — ‘ Because thou departest not quickly* — ‘ Why 
tliis tliy haste to have me gone ?’ — ‘ Because great is the eagerness of 
tliis my spirit along with thee to take its flight.’ ” 
h. ‘Present’ sejyaration, at the inomen t of its taking place ^ may be 
exemplified as follows : — 

“‘My bracelets have doparted~///rr>ra off as my husband takes his 
departure ; my tears, which arc friends of yours — O my vital spii^it — 
being destined to he near ycu^ while you I'emain on earth, — depart 
from my eyes incessantly ; my composure rests not for a momontyr^?^ 
taking its departure ; — my intellect has resolved to go oft’ even before 
him thus all have set out together, since it was the resolution of 
my best beloved to depart, — and as it is time to be gone, why, 0 my 
vital spirit, dost thou forsake the company of these thy dear friends 
and omit to depart at the same time ? 

e, ‘ Past’ separation — i, e, completed and continuing^ — mny be 
c^mnplfied — 

“ Her mind is paralysed by anxiety,” <fec. (§ 222. a,) 
d. Next, tee may exemplify separation resulting from a * curse* 
(§ 22 r,) for example ; — 
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*‘Thoii mayest recognise her,” — § 119. d, — Megha-dutay v. 82. 

e, ^ A confusion’ whichy in § 221, is specified as on^ of the sources 
of the separation ofloverSy may arise from divine or human agency, 
whirlwinds, earthquakes, or other portents. Take as an example the 
separation oT Urvas'i and Pururavas, in the Vikramorvasiy Act 4iih. 

f Though the ‘longing,’ &c., which are mentioned under ^ 
as the conditions of * alTection arising before the parties meet,’ and 
personal ‘ squalor,’ &c , also, which are mentioned as belonging to these 
cases of separation just treated of—^ 221 and 222 — might each serve 
for either case with equal propriety y they have been distinctively set 
forth here in conformity with ancient usage. 

y. Next of the ‘ sorrow’ — § 213 — of one tvho has no hope of a 
reunion which yet is destined to take place. 

Text. 

Of lovers so- No. 221. Either of two young lovers being dead, 
* ^dT^yet^to^^meet being yet to^e regained through some superna- 
taral interpositmiy when the one left behind is sor- 
rowful, then let it be called the ‘ separatioii of tender sadness.’ 

COMMEXTAllY. 

a. As, for example, in the Kadamban', in the story of Pimdarika 
and MahasVetd. 

h. But if the lost one he not regaiiiable, or regaiiiable only after 
transmigration in another body, the flavour is called the ‘ Pathetic 
simply — there being, in this case, no room for any admixture of the 

* Erotic' ; — but in the case just maitioned — df Fundarika atid Mu- 
Ms'wetdy immediately on Saraswati’s declaration from the sky that 
the lovers should he reunited, there is the ‘ Erotic’ in its form of 

* separation of tender sadness,' — for desire arises on the expectation of 
reunion, but pbeviously to Saraswati's promise* there was the 
‘ Pathetic’ such is the opinion of the competent authorities. 

c. And as for what some say in regard to the ca.se of Fundarika 
and Mahds'wetd, that, “ moreover aftek the expectation of reunion 
— excited hy Saraswati's promise to that effect, — there is merely 
your honour’s variety of ‘ love in absence’ (§ 222) the one which you 
call ‘ being abroad’ (§ 221,)” — others hold it to be distinct, because 
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of the presence of that distinction, death — which is something else 
than merely being abroad, 

d. Next of ‘ love in union’ (§ 211). 

Text. 

Love in union. No. 225. There is said to be * love in union’ where 
two lovers, mutually enarnounxl, are engaged in looking on one ano- 
ther, touching one another, Ac. 

Comment AET. 

a. By the *&c.’ is meant the mutual drinking, of each 

others lips, kissing, Ac. For instance — ** Perceiving tliat the house 
‘was empty,” Ac. — see § 3. b. 

Text. 

No. /?26. This ‘ love in union’ is, by the learned, asserted to be 
one only, because, in consequence of its many varieties of kissing, 
embracing, Ac. it would be impossible that they slionld be separately 
reckoned. As accessories in regard to this, let there be the six seasons 
xcith their several persuasives to loving fondness ^ the moon and the sun, 
and so too their settings, gambols in the water, rambles in groves, 
the morning, draughts of nectar, the night, Ac., anointments and 
adornments, Ac., and whatever else is pure and fair, 

CoMMENTARV. 

a. And to the same effect, Bharata declares — whatever in the 
world is pure, and fair, and bright and sightly, all such suits with the 
Erotic,” i. e. befits it. 

b, Moroever — 

TflXT. 

No. 227. But this love in union is said to be of four kinds from 
its coming after * love antecedent’ to personal acguaititance^ Ac. 
--(«ee§213.) 

Commentary. 

a. As has been declared — “ Not without previous separation does 
the union of lovers prosper ; for it is after clothes or the like have been 
soaped that their colour increases the more.” 

b. Among these, — there is union after becoming previously ena- 
moured, in the case, for example, of Piirvati and S'iva in the Kumdra^ 
S(snihhavii^; and union after separation by being abroad, as in the 
following verses of my father’s. 

B 
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Is it well with thee, — thou with the deep-fringed eyes?” — “ My 
welfare is slender, though iny person be so plump.”’**' — “ Wherefore 
is there such slenderness in thy welfare — ‘‘ llecause thy person is 
so stout.” — “ Wliy am J stout, darling?” — “From the embraces of 
thy beloved.” — “ I have none, save tiiek my fair-browed one.” — If 
this be so, why dost thou ask after my welfare ? — thj own loretched- 
ness in ahsencey — didst thou hut love as I do, — tcould have told thee 
mineP 

And so examples of the other cases may be inferred from this illustra- 
tion, 

c. Next of the ‘ Comic’ (hdsya § 209). 

Text. 


The 'Comic,* No 22S. The ‘ Comic/ in which the 'permanent 
described. condition’ (§ 206) is ' Mirth,’ and which, according io 

the fancy of the mythologistSy is white- coloured, and has the attendaids 
of S’iva as its presiding deities, — may arise from the fun of distorted 
shapes, words, dresses, gestures, Ac. Whatever a person laughs at, 
when he beholds it distorted in respect of form, speech, or gesture, this 
they call the ^ substantial’ element of the Comic, — see § 63, — and the 
gestures thereunto pertaining are held to be tlio ‘ enhancers’ (§ 62). 
Among its ' ensuants’ are closings of the eyes, smilings of the countcMi- 
ance, &c., and the ‘accessories’ (§ 169) may be Drowsiness, Indolence, 
ITow men of Dissembling, &c. When tinder the infuence of the 
different clia- « Comicy the best kind of persons slightly smile or else 
their sense of smile ; the middling sort laugh, or laugh aloud ; the 
the ridiculous, baser sort roar wlfli laugliter, or are con^lsed with 
laughter ; such are the six kinds ^f mirthful expression. Let a / slight 
smile’ (smita) have the eyes a little opened and the lip quivering ;-'l)y 
the learned, among these varieties of mirthful expression, tliat is called a 
‘ smile’ (hasita} where the teeth are somewhat shown ; a ‘ laugh’ 
(vihasita) is attended by a soft sound ; loud ' laughter’ (avahasitn) is 
that which is attended by shakings of the head and shoulders ; a ‘ roar 
of laughter’ (apahasita) has the eyes filled with tears ; a ‘ convulsion 
of laughter’ (atihasita) is that where the limbs lose all controul. 


• Tho scholiast explains this sentence thus : — ** That my body is so much onia- 
ciAted, this is my welfare.” M, 

f Thinness in thy body,” according to tho commentator. P, M. 
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COMMENTAEY.’ 

a. For an example of the ‘ Comic' — taJce my verses — 

“ Having for five days studied the words of the teacher Brihaopati 
or Frahhdkara, and for three lohole days the Vedanta system, and 
having snilfed a smell of the disquisitions of Logic, this Dr. Cock has, 
arrived in full feather^ 

b. The full development o^ this — i. e. of the ‘ Comic' — is to be seen 
in the Nataka-melaha^ &c. 

c. And in regard to this, the following is to be remarked. 


Text. 

Therepresenta. No. 229. And even if the person to whom, its 

iion of 11 10 snb- 7 ■ i i 

jwt of iiio ‘Co- siifgect, belongs the sentiment o/* laughter is not 
limcM?! not directly cxliihited anywliere, still he is discerned- • 
p(?nsal)lo. through the force of the excitants, &c. which cannot 

indeed he realized in their completeness, unless we suppose a HERO, 
under the injluence of the sentiment, exhibiting his sense of the ludicrous 
Ilf external 7narks, in Foclrg called Ensuants. These Excitants, &c» 
arc* appreliendcd by reason of tliere being through Sympathy (§ 40), an 
identification of the spectator ivith the actor ; and thence is this flavour, 
the ‘ Comic,’ experienced by the .spectators. 


a. 


also. 

b. 


COMAIEXTATtY. 

The same is to be understood in regard to the other flavours 

Next of the ‘ Patlietie’ (karuna § 209). 

Text. 


TIig ‘ l^hetic’ 230. Let that flavour be called the ‘ Patlietie* 

(Icsciibod. which* arises from the advent of vvliat is unplesant, 

or from the loss of what is loved. i3y the learned it is mgthologicallg 
spoken of as dove-coloured, while its presiding deity is the god of death. 
Let sorrow be hcfl’c the permanent mood (§ 200) ; — what is held to be 
the Essential Excitant (§ 03) is the object sorrowed for. Let the 
‘ enhancers’ (§ 02) be such things as when this — tlie dead body of 
the loved one — is being burnt. Its ‘ Ensuants’ arc the cursing 
ofte’s destinj^ falling on the ground, wailing etc., changes of colour, 
sighs, and sobs, stupefaction, and raving. Its ‘ accessaries’ are in- 
dillerence to all worldlg objects, fainting, epilepsy, sickness, debility 
remihiscences, wi^ariness, distress, insensibility, madness, anxiety, &c. 

B 2 
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CoMMEKTARY. . 

a. The * object sorrowed for’ is a deceased relative, or the like. 
For example— in my R4ghava-viWsa — 

” How unsuited are this thy lovely form and the cultivation of 
matted locks in the forest ! Is not fate’s coupling the two as inappro- 
priate as a cutting of the Acacia-flower with a sword P” 

For here we have Das'aratha blaming* destiny, he being pained witli 
the sorrow produced by Rama’s having to dwell in the woods — u'/tm 
he was so much better qualified to adorn a palace* 

i. In like manner examples might be adduced where there is se- , 
paration from relatives, loss of wealth, &c. But the full development 
of the ‘ Pathetic' is to be seen in the Mahabhfirata, in the section 
entitled the Stri-parvvan. 

0. He now states the difference of this — L e* of the real ^Pathe- 
tic' — from ‘ separation of tender sadness’ (§ 224). 

Text. 

No. 231. This flavour, the ‘ Pathetic^ differs from the * separation* 
of those who are destined to he reunited^ through its having Sorrow as 
its ‘permanent mood.’ Iti the ‘separation,’ spoken of under § 224, 

* the permanent mood,’ or groundwork of the sentiment^ is Desire, — this 
being occasioned by the hope of enjoying reunion. 

COMMENTAHY. 

a. Next of the ‘ Furious’ (raudra § 2i’9). 

Text. 

The • Fnrioua* No. 232. The^ ‘ Furious,* in which Anger is the 
described. « permanent mood’ (§ 206) is — according to the iny- 

thologists, red-coloured, and has Rudra as its prcjsiding deity. Its ‘ essen- 
tial excitant’ (§ 63) is an enemy ; and his behaviour it regarded as its 
‘ enhancer’ (§ 62). Its liveliness maybe enhanced by strikings with the 
fist, fallings, rudeness, cuttings and tearings, figlits and confusions. 
Its ‘ Ensuants’ are knitting of the brows, biting of the lips, swelling 
of the arms, threatening gestures, telling of one’s achie^^ements, and 
brandishing of weapons ; so also reviling, and angry looks, &c. Lot 
sternness, flurry, horripilation, perspiration, trembling, intoxication, 
deUrium, impatience, 4fec., be its ‘ accessory’ moods. 
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Commentary. 

a. Tor eYample — hear As^watthdmcm in the Veni-sanhdra, 

By whichsoever unmannerly beasts of men among you, armed as 
you are, this heavy sin of Drona'a murder was perpetrated or approv- 
ed or witnessed, I shall make a sacrifice to all the quarters of heaven 
with the blood, fat, and flesh of them, though they include Bhima 
and Aijuna with Krishna, the foe of Naraka.’* 

J, He states the difference bf this from the martial * Heroic.* 

Text. 

No. 233. And it is the redness of the face and eyes that differences 
\his, the ‘ FuriouSf from tlie martial * Heroic’ — which is to be next 
described. 

Commentary. 

a. Next of the ‘ Heroic’ (vira § 209). 

Text. 

Tbo ‘ Heroic* No. 23i. The * Heroic,’ which belongs to the 
dosoribed. noblest men, has energy as its ‘ permanent mood’ 

(§ 206). It is stated by the myihologisis to be yellow-coloured, and to 
have the great Indra as its presiding deity. But its ‘Essential 
Excitants’ (§ 63) are held to bo persons that arc to be conquered, &c. 
Its ‘enlianeers’ are the behaviour, <fec., of the persons to be conquered, 
&c. But let its ‘ Enstiants’ be the seeking for allies, <fec. But its 
‘ accessories’ arc firmness, resolution, pride, reiniifiscences, reasonings, 
and horripilation. And it may be of four kinds, as being conversant 
about liberality, or duty, or war, or benevolence. 

- Commentary. 

• % 

The » Heroic* * And it’ — i. e. the ‘ Heroic.’ It is of four 

divided. kinds. (1) The ‘ Heroic of liberality,’ (2) the * He- 

roic of duty,’ (3) the ‘ Heroic of war,’ and (4) the ‘ Heroic of bene- 
volence. * 

h. Among these the ‘ Heroic of liberality’ — for example Paras' u- 
rama, whose liberality is spohen of as follows. 

The ‘ Heroic* “ His liberality extended to the giving away, with- 

hbS^ality. gjjy affectation, of the earth girdled by the 

seven seas.” 

Here the ‘ permanent mood,’ Paras'urama’s energy in dispensing, 
attains to being the ‘ Heroic of liberality,’ \t —the Flavour in question — 
being excited by the * Essential Excitants’ (§ 03) the brahinauical 
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recipients, and by such 'eiihaucingexcitants' (§ 62) as the goodness and 
determination of the henef actor ; and exhibiting as * ensuant’ on it 
tlio relinquislimont of one’s whole possessions, &e. ; and being brougljt 
to its highest development by such ‘ aceessories’ as cheerfulness in the 
parting tcith all o/te's possess to nsy firmness, &c. 

c. The ‘ Heroic of duty’ — for example — Yudhishthira — ivho speaha 
as follotvs. 

Tho‘ Heroic’ of “ My kingdom, and my wealth, and my body, and 
those who are my wife, my brothers, and my child- 
ren, and whatever in*this world I am possessed of, all this is ever ready 
to he saer feed to my duty.” 

f/. The ‘ Heroic of war’ — for example — the illustrious Ramcliandra 
— whose amlasedovy Angada the son of JiuU, ihiis s 2 )caJcs. 

Tho * Heroic’ of “ 0 Edvana lord of Ceylon, let Sit a the daughter 
of Janaka be restored. Kama himself begs this. 
What confusion of thy wits is tins ? Bethink thee of propriety, Even 
up to to-day nothing is lost* to thee in Ccglon, — but count not on further 
forbearance. If thou wilt not do thus, tin's arrow of mine, — already 
stained with the neck-blood of ihg friends Khara, and Dusliana, and 
Tris'iras, — once let it make friends with the bow-string that joins it, 
will forbear no fiu’ther.” 

€. The * Heroic of benevolence’ — for cxam[)le — J imutavahana — ido 
— outshining Prometheus — thus addresses a hungrg mlture which liin 
stopped eating him. 

The* Heroic’ of blood is still circulated by the valves of inv 

boncvolcnce. veins, and there is still Ut‘sh on my body ; — I do not 

■'Ik I ' '' 

sec that thou art yet satiated ; — ^^vhy then, 0 bird, hast thou desisted 
from devouring ^ 

f. In the case of these also (§ 234. e, d. ef the appropriate ‘ condi- 
tions,’ (fee. may be inferred bg the reader for himselfy as in the previous 
example--(§ 284 h.) — where they are stated with sufficient fulness, 

g. Next of the ‘Terrible’ (hhaydnaka § 209). 

Text. 

The ‘Tervible’ No. 23*5. The ‘ Terrible’ has fear for its ‘perma- 
described. mood’ (§ 2^6,) and Time for its presiding deity 

It belongs to women and mean persons, and is regarded under 

^ Hero tho edition of 1828 reads JTff and tho translation is according to tlu^^ 
reading instead of that in Rger’s edition. P. M. 
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mj/sfioal or mythological aspect by the learned as being black-coloured. 
Ill this case that is regarded as the ‘ Essential excitant^ (§ 63) by which 
the fear is produced. Again; let tlie ‘enhancers’ be its fierce gestures. 
The ‘ ensuants/ in this cai<e, are changes of colour and speaking with 
a stammering tone, faintings, perspiration, horripilation, trembling, 
looking in every direction, &c. Its ‘ accessories’ are aversion, agita- 
tion, bewilderment, terror, debility, pro.stration, doubt, epilepsy, con- 
fusion, death, &c. 

COMMENTAHY. 

a. For example— 

• “ The euiiuclis lied, liaving abandoned shame, because of their not 
being reckoneil among men ; the dwarf, in terror, ensconces himself 
within tlio loose ami idJe trow.scrs of the chamberlain ; the moun-. 
taincers, the guardians of tlio bounds, acted in a style accordant with 
their name— § 81. b , ; while the huinp-baeks, fearing that they 
may be seen by the monkey loho has occasioned all this alarm, cower- 
ing down, slink quietly off.” 

b. Next of tlie ‘ Disgustful’ (hihhatsa § 209). 

Text. 

Tlio ‘ Disgust- 236. 13ut that Flavour is called the ‘ Dis- 

fill’ (loscnbe'd. gustful’ where the ‘ permanent mood’ (§ 206) is Aver- 
sion. It is alleged btflke mylhologists to he blue* coloured and to havo 
Muliakala (an awful form of 8'iva) as its presiding deity. Stinking flesh 
and fibre and fill, are regarded as its ‘ Substantial excitant’ (§ 63). In 
tlie same, the presence of worms &c. are instanced as the ‘ enhancers.’ 
Spitting, averting of the face, closing of the eyes, ttc., are rt'garded as 
‘ ensuants' in this case ; •and, in like miinner, lot the ‘ accessories’ be 
bewilderment, epilepsy, agitation, sickness, death, &e. 

• COMMENTAla^ * 

For example — Mdlaii Madhava Act V , — 

“ Having first torn and stripped off the skin, then having devoured 
the swollen and violently stinking lumps of flesh that were readily to 
be got from such parts of the mass as the shoulders, buttocks, and 
back, — casting his eyes within the skeleton, and with his teeth displayed, 
the beggarly ghost is eating at liis ease, from the skeleton placed in his 
Ijip, what flesh remains upon the bones or is to be found at the joints.” 
Next of the ‘ Marvellous’ {adhhuta § 209). 
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Text. 

The * Marrel- No. 237. The * Marvellous* has wonder or 
Ions desonbod. 206) — as its ^ permanent mood* (§ 63), and a 

Gandharva as its presiding deity. It is alleged ht/ the mjjthologisis to 
1)6 gold-coloured. Its ‘essential excitant’- (§ 63) is held to be any 
supernatural thing. Then again let the greatness of the qualities of 
that supernatural thing bo the * enhancers’ of the sentiment. Stupe- 
faction, perspiration, horripilation, stammering speech, agitation^ and 
so too wide opening of the eyes, and the like, arc said to be its ‘ ensuUnts.* 
Its ‘ accessories* are ‘ debate* (§ 202), flurry, confusion, joy, &c, 

COMMENTAKT. 

a. For example — listen to LaJeshmam in the Yiracharita of 
Bhavabhuti^ Act I, 

“The sound of the clang raised by the breaking of the bow-staff of 
. the Moon-crested S'/m, which (bow) had got into his (llama’s) arms 
— or literallg arm-s(qffsy^SL% a drum for proclaiming tlie boy-play of 
my elder brother — reverberating with its force condensed in the belly 
of the receptacle of Brahma’s egg — oun universe-— iho halves of which, 
violently shaken, have collapsed as a box so that the sound canH get oiit^ 
—ha ! — bow ! — does it not even tet subside ?” 

i. Next of the ‘Quietistic’ (f&nta^ § 219). 

Text. 

The ‘ Quietistic’ No. 238. The ‘ Quietistic’ has quietism (§ 207) as 
described. its ‘ permanent Ulood’ (§ 206), and is esteemed the 

mood of the very best of men. Its beauty is fair as jessamine and as the 
moon, and the adoridble N^riyanais its presiding deity. Its ‘ essential 
excitant* (§ 63) is the emptiness or vanity of all things by reason of their 
not being lasting, — or else it is the form of the Supreme Spirit, — i, e, Ood 
— the only entity in the opinion of the quietist. Its ‘enhancers* (§ 161) 
consist of holy hermitages, sacred places, places of pilgrimage, pleasant 
groves, and the like, — the society of great men, &c. And let its 
‘ ensuants’ be horripilation, Ac. ; and in like manner let its • accessories* 
be ^If-disparagement, joy, remembrance, resolve (§ 169), kindness 
towards all beings, Ac. 
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CoMAJENTAaY. 

a. This is an example : — 

When will tlie crow fearlessly carry away the food placed as alms 

in my joined hands, as I move along the high way, wearing rags of 
a worn-out patched garment, looked at by the citizens in the road 
with fear, with curiosity, and with pity, sleeping in the unfeigned 
bliss of relishing the nectar of spirituality ? 

b. The fulness of this flavour to be seen in the Mahabharata, <fec. 

Text. 

rni i No. 239. The ^ Heroic-in-mercy,* or the like,* 

The Quietiatic not ^ ^ 

"iileiitical with the is not the same with this as the latter is of 

Heioie-in-ineicy, &c. ^ mature without egotism. 

CoMMENTAlir. 

a. In the Heroic-in-mercy and the like, such, for example, as 
Jimiita-vahana, we do not lind an extinction of egotism, inasmuch 
IIS in tlie middle of the drama Nagdnanday whereof he is the hero, his 
love for Malay avati and, in the end, his acquiring the sole monarchy 
ot‘ the Vidyadharas are observed. The Quietistic, however, consisting 
only in the extinction of egotism in every way, is not to be included 
therein (viz. in the Hcroic-in-mercy, &e.) Hence, in the Nagananda 
the Quietlstic’s being the principal sentiment is confuted. 
b. But, then, (some one may ask) — 

All objection atat- That in which there is neither pain, nor 

i“stierbeinj'’a^ Pill' pl^asurc, nor thought, nor hatred, nor affection, 
vour. any desire — is called by the chief sages the 

Quietistic Flavour, which has, among all the sentimentu, Quietism for 
its principal mood.”] liow can the Quietistic being of the nature 
described in the preceding couplet, arising only in the state of Eman- 
cipation (which is defined to be the attainment of the real nature of 
the Soul) and wherein there is an absence of the Accessories, &c. be 
a flavour ? To this it is replied as follows : — 

Text. 

The Quietistic a No. 240. As that quietism only, which exists 
Sotnronl7ah<wt*to w^icrein the mind is joined to and dis- 

eniancipatoa. joined from the Soul (or, in other words, when 
the human Soul is not completely absorbed in the Divine) attains to 

* The ‘ lloroic-in'roligiun,’ <lt5votionjil love, <fcc. (Soo ^ 233, a — c, whore the 
i-oriiis are aoniowhut ditforeiitly rendered ) 
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the nature of flavour, the presence iu it of Accessories also is not 
hindered. 

CoMMEXTAKY. 

a. As for the declaration of the absence, therein, even of pleasure, 
it refers only to worldly pleasure, and consequently there is no con- 
tradiction. For it is asserted — 

The bliss of quiet- ‘ The earthly pleasures of sense and the great 
ism supreme over , . , " , ii xi 

heavenly as well as * pleasure in heaven : these are not worth the 

earthly pleasures. sixteenth part of the bliss spidnging from the 

quelling of all desii-es.* 

Text. 

tt • '"'The ‘ Ileroic-in-mercy,’ <fec. are entitled to bo 
When the Heroic- . . . . 

in-mercy becomes the included herein (i. c. in the Quietistic Flavour) 
yuietistic. -j. attain to a state devoid of egotism in 

every way, 

Commentahy. 

a. By the ‘Ac.’ are meant the ‘ IIeroic-iu-ro1iglon,’ the ‘ Heroio- 
in-genorosity,’ ‘ love having a deity for its object’ and otliers. Amongst 
them, love having a deity for its object is exhibited^ lor example, in 
the following lines : — 

Devotional love When shall I pass mg days as a moment, 
illustrated. dwelling iu Vardnasi here on the bank of the Divine 

Iliver (Ganga), wearing a waist-cloth, f holding my hands joined on 
my head, and crying out — “ 0 Lord of Gaurf, Destroyer of Tripui’a, 
Three-eyed Sambhu, J be propitious !” 

b. Now the flavour of ‘ parental alfection’ acknondedged by the 
chief of the sages (Bharata) shaft bo defined. 

Text. 

. No. 241. From its evident charmingness they 
* Parental Afl’ection' consider Farental Alfection also as a Flavour, 
cicscribcd, Permanent Condition is parental aflection, aiul 

a son, &c. are considered its Essential Excitants. The Enhancing 

♦ T^ numbering of this Text has been omitted in conformity with the 
edition of the original by Dr. Roer, who eriingly considers it as a portion ul 
the pioceding commentary. 

f In tho original, or a small bit of cloth worn over the privities. 

t One of the names of S'iva, as the Author of good, or the Deity in Ins 
Supreme blessedneas when he has withdrawn Jflis energy manifest aB dr; 
HnivoiTSC. 
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Excitants are their actions, learning, heroism, benevolence, Ac. Em- 
braces, touching their body, kissing their h(?ad, gazing at them, 
erection ot the hair of the body, tears of joy and others, are declared 
to bo tlie Ensuants. Apprehension of evil, delight, pride, &c. are 
considered the Accessories. Its (the Flavoiu'V) colour is shining like 
the interioi* of a lotus and the Mothers of the World are its deity. 

a* The follo wing in an example : — 

“ That child heigh tcncid the joy of the father 

HTicl iijUstriiteo. * 

as it uttered what its nurse lirst spoke, as it 
walked clinging to her finger, and as it stooped being taught to bow 
"down.” 

h. Now, lie states the incongruity among the Flavoui’s : — 


Text. 

Wliich Flavours First is opposed to the Pathetic, 

;iro incongruous with the Disgustful, the Furious, the Heroic and the 
Fearful ; the Comic, to the Fearful and the 
Pathetic. The Pathetic is inconsistent with the Comic and the Erotic ; 
tlio Furious, with the Comic, the Erotic and tlie Fearful ; the Heroic, 
with the Fearful and the Quietistic ; the Fearful, 'with tlie Erotic, 
the Heroic, the Furious, the Comic and tlie Quietistic ; tlie Quietistic, 
with the Heroic, the Erotic, the Funous, the Comic and tlie Fearful ; 
and the Disgustful is incongruous with the Erotic. Tims has the 
inconsistency been stated. 


Commentary. 
a. By ‘ the First’ is meant the Erotic. 

h. The ways of introducing these Flavours shall be mentioned 
afterwards (See Text 601 & Com.) 


Text. 

No. 243. Madness and tlie like,* though from 
some cause attaining to an apparent permanency 
somewhere, are not ‘ Permanent Conditions,’ as 
they do not become permanent in the Hero of a 
drama or a poem^ (or, in other words, as the Hero does not act princi- 
pally in those conditions ) . 


Madness, &c. not 
‘permanent condi- 
tioua’ though some- 
times apparent as 
such. 


I. 0. the other AccesBories (see Text No. 169) which are only couct)mitants 
of some one main sentiment, such as Love for inatanco, ami tins uUme i.i conse- 
'lucntly Rpokeii of as a ‘ Peninuni'nt condition,’ 

s 2 
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CV)MMENTAlir. 

a. As, for example, the madness of Pururavas in the fourth Act of 
Vikrainorvasi. 

Text. 

All poetical senti- Uo. 244. Flavour and Incomplete Flavour, 
ments, being rolisha- ^ ,, , ^ j, 

ble, are flavours tropi- ‘semblances, the ‘quelling and the ‘ ex- 

citemenP of a sentiment* and the ‘ conjunction^ 
and ‘ commixture’ of sentiments — even all these may be considered as 
Flavours from their being tasted. 

Commentaht. 

«. From their possessing the quality of being tasted, even tbo 
Incomplete Flavour, <tc, arc Flavours, metaphorically. This is the 
purport. 

h. The Incomplete Flavour, &c. are defined as follows : 

Text. 

An Incomplete Fla- 245. The principal Accessories, Love a 

TOUT what. Deity, <fcc. being its object, and a ‘ Permanent 

condition’ merely awakened (and immediately quelled) are denominated 
* Incomplete Flavours’ (or sentiments simply.) 

Commentary. 

a. “ There is no Flavour without a sentiment, nor a sentiment 
devoid of Flavour : a Flavour and a sentiment are completed by each 
other.” Now from a full consideration in the way suggested above, 
such Accessories as, — though they are always concomitants of Flavour 
in which they finally end — are, for the time, principally developed, 
like a servant followed by his king in his marriage procession ; Love 
having a deity, a sage, a spiritual guide, a king or the like for its 
object ; and such ‘ permanent conditions’ as are merely awakened, or, 
in other words have not attained the nature of a Flavour from their 
not being fully developed by the Excitants, <&c. — are denoted by the 
word ‘ sentiment’ or ‘mood’ (Bhava). 

* More properly, condition or state of being, for the original word bhava 
comprehend fi in its sense feelings and mental states, together with conditions 
of the body. 
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All Accoaaory at- h, Arponc; these an ‘ Aceessory, prominentlif 
lin” <icveloped' is exemplified in — “ Whilst thus the 
vonr illustrated. divine sage spoke, P^irvati, at her father’s side, 
holding down her head, counted the leaves of the lotus, with which 
she played.”* * * § Here, ‘ Dissembling’ (Avahitthii) is the Accessory. 

if. Love — a Deity being its object^ — as in this stanza of the Kunda 
MiUa : — 


“ I am willing to dwell in heaven, or on earth, 
or in hell, 0, Destroyer of Naraka !t May I only 
meditate even in death on thy feet that scorn the 
red lotus of Autumn !” 


Lovo for a Divinity, 
an Jiicoinplcto Fla- 
vour, exemplified. 


(h Love having a saint for its object, e. g. — - 

j.ove for a sago, Through the sin-destroying sight alone of thee 
the same, exomplitied. 1 have obtained my end, still do I feel a wish 
to hear thy weighty words, for who is ever satiated with Supreme 


felicity ? 

€. Love having a king for its object as in the folloxoing : 


1jOV( 3 for a king, 
the same, illustrated. 


“ S iva, afraid of the immense weight, bears not 
the Ganges on his head, muddy as it is with the 


heaps of dust raised by the multitude of thy horses.” 
f. So of others (i. e. love having other objects). 


y. A ‘ permanent condition,’ merely, awakened — as — 


An undeveloped 
‘ permanent condi- 
tion/ the same, exem- 
plilied. 


“ Put S'iva, like the ocean at the time when 
the moon is about to rise, with his tranquillity 
slightly disturbed busied his three eyes on Uma’s 


face with lips like the Vimbaf fruit.” Here is exhibited the love of 

the Holy One for Parvati — merely awakened* 

The possibility of k* Hut, {—as some one may object—) it has 

an Accessory’s^ being declared that ‘ the ONE or simple perception 

principally developed . , 

in a Flavour ques- of the excitants, &c. is Flavour, § — how then can 
*^*°”*^‘^* an accessory, which has no severalty therein, be 

principally developed ? To this it is replied — 


* Kumara Sombhava, C. 6, v. 86. 

t Vishnu who destroyed a Demon of this name. 

i The gourd of the Momordica Monadelpba.— l rilsoifis* Die, 

§ See § 60, c. 
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Tkvt. 


The singleiioss of 246. As ill the sherbot whicli is a union 

flavour not miliiatod piMiiier, &c. there is sometimes an excess of 
aj?ainst by an Aectjs- ' * * 

fioiy's boinpr prind- some one of the ingredients, so there is an excess 
pally developed m it. Accessory in a Flavour, 


COMMENTARV. 

rt. Now on the ‘ sembhinec of Flavour,’ and the ‘ semblance of 
Incomplete Flavovu*.’ 


Text. 

The * semblanco of No. 247. When a Flavour and an Incomplete 

flavour’ and the "scmi- piavour are broui_dii about with impropriety, they 
hlnnce of rncotnploto l i j 

flavour’ gencrically are Called the semblances thereof, 
defined. 


COMMEXTART. 

a. ‘ Here, the ‘ impropriety’ is to be understood to mean the 
defectiveness of the Flavours as defined by Bharata, &c., when there 
is a lack of entireness in them as regards their ingredients, 
h. This improprieig, is partially elucidated, for the instruction 
of the unlearned, as follows : 


Text. 

How Flovou™ are 2^8. There is an impropriety in the Ero- 

reduced to mere sum- tic, when Lov# is resident in a Secondary hero 
blances. when it is fixed on the wife of a sage or a 

spiritual guide, when it has many heroes for its objects and when it 
does not exist in both the parties^ when it exists in a rival-hero, as 
also when it is in a low person, in the inferior animals, &q. 

There is an impropriety in the Furious, if a spiritual guide or the 
like be the object of Anger ; in the Quietistic dwelling in a vile 
person ; in the Comic having a spiritual guide, &c, for its objects ; 
in the Heroic .when the bravery is shown in killing a Brahmaua, &c. 
or when it abides in a low person ; in the Fearful when the emotion 
of fear is excited in a noble personage, and similarly in the other 
Flavours. 
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COMMENTAKT. 

a. Among these ‘ the semblance of a Flavour' resulting from Love 
liaving a secondary hero for its object is displayed, for example, in 
these verses of mine : — 

Love for a secou- “ ‘ enough is my husband, thick is this 

daryUoroasomblaiice wood, and I am a solitary girl here, and the 
^illusfciatcd, ovei’spi*eading darkness, black like the Tamala tree, 

mantles over the earth, — make way for me, therefore, 0 lovely one, 
O Krishna, immediately’ — mayHari preserve you, as he, liearing these 
words of the milk-maid embraces her and is engaged in the endear- 
" inents of love.” 

h. J^ove having many heroes for its objects — as — 

“ 0 thou of fair form, they only, I believe, are 

Love for a iiimibor ^ , i i ■ i 

of liciocs, the same, lovers in the three worlds, for whose sake this thy 

cxoinplifioil. 

c. Love not existing in both the parties is, for instance, the love 
of Nandana for Mdlati in IShavabhuti's drama the ‘Malati and 
Madhavd.’ 

. . “ Love existing, first, in one is a ‘ si'inblanee 

Love, until it is . , i t in 

mutual, a scuiblanco of Flavour though it be mutual, afterwards. 

of Flavour. dictum of tlie venerable author of tlie 

Lochana. There is an example of it in Katnavali (a drama hy kiny 

Marsha) wherein Siigarika loves \ atsa-raja, before they see each 

other. 

Love in a rival ^ example, in 

hero, tho same. description of Ilayagn'va’s sports in the water, 

in the Hayagriva badha. 

f. Love in a low man — as in the following : 

Love in a, low man, “ A female Bheel with a string of leaves tied 
tho same, oxomplifiod. round her waist, having picked some mountain 
Jasmine and sitting upon tho hill before her husband, made him comb 
her hair.” 

y- Love in an inferior animal — as — 

Love in an inferior “ female bee, with notes melodiously 
Bnimal, tho sanio. fluctuating like those of the warbling* lyre, 
betook herself to singing, as she called her lover within a creeper, — 
roviny in the midst of the woods delightful with Jasmine flowers.” 

* Lil, Vibrating. 
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h. By the ‘ tfee.' after * animals^' (see the. Text) are meant ascetics 
and others. 

The semblance of the Furious is exemplified in — 

The semhUinco of * Yonder, enters Aijuna to slay Yudhishtliira 


the Furious oxeiupli< 
fied. 


— leaving Karna (his enemy) — fiercely striking on 
his shoulders, holding his bow and arrows, learless 
(even while Krishna beholds him) burning at the harsh words of 
Yudhishthira and extolling the valour of his own arms, while his large 
rolling eyes sparkle red and his body trembles, through anger ^ again 
and again !” 

j. The semblance of the Fearful — as — 

„ Inira, unable, with his eyes perplexed, to bear 
the Fearful illustrate the sight of him, as of the Thousand-rayed jSww, 
— having entered into a cave-house of Himalaya, 
passed his days affrighted.” Herein there is the semblance of the 
Fearful, for the real nature of the Flavour is Fear residing in a 
woman or a low man. 

k. Thus with the other Flavours. 

Text. 

, No. 218. The semblance of Incomplete Flavour 

Tho semblance of . . i » .j* • 

Incomplete Flavour exists, for instance, in shame residmg m a 

defined. courtezan. 


a. The Text is clear. 


COMMENTAEY. 


Text. 


The ‘ quelling,’ the 

• excitement,* the 

• conjunction’ and the 

• commixture' of sen- 
timents defined. 


No. 248, ®y the ‘ quelling,’ tlie ‘ excitement,’ 
tho * conjunction’ and the * commixture’ of senti- 
ments (see Text 244,) arc meant, respectively the 
cessation, the coming forth, the co-existence and 
the confusion of sentiments. 

Comment ABT. 

’ a. These are exemplified in the following four extracts, respec. 
tively : — 

The quelling of a “ ‘ Pair-formed one ! forego thy anger, see me 
scutimeut. fallen at thy feet ; O ! never was thy anger sucli 

before’ — a.s thus her lord spake she shed not a few tear drops 
sjiokc not a word, as she partly opened her eyes to look down. ’ 
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I, Here is exhihited the quelling of the concomitant feeling named 
‘jealousy** through the shedding of tears. 

Tho ‘ excitement* “ Heaving a deep sigh, she with her hand placed 
of a aentimont, upon her bosom fixed upon her female friends her 

sight obstructed by tears in her eyes, as her lover was going away, 
desisting from propitiating her through her rejection of his falling at her 
feet, and ruffled with anger at being called by her a disguised cheat.” 

c. Here is the excitement of ‘ Despondency.’ 

Tho ‘ conjunction* “ ^ torm^ ecstatic to my eyes but hard to 
of aontimonts. obtain even through imagination, — 0 ! the one 

"with drunken eyes gladdens my heart yet torments it.” 

d. Here is the conjunction of ‘ Joy* and ‘ Despondency.* 

Thti ^oommixturo’ “ ^ action, and tho offspring of tho 

of soiitiments. moon ! — how inconsistent! — May she be seen 

again ! — I liave my sacred knowledge for tho removal of my faults ; 
— oh ! how lovely her face even in anger ! — What will wise men say — 
tlicy whoso sins are purged off? O! she is hard to obtain even in a 
dream ; — my mind ! be thou tranquil ; — 0 what fortunate youth will 
suck her underlip.” 

e. Herein, is exhihited the commixture of Debate, Longing, 
Resolve, llecolloction. Apprehension, Depression, Equanimity and 
Painful Reflection. 

f. So much for the “ Declaration of Flavour, Incomplete Flavour, 
the third chapter of the “ Mirror of Composition.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Declaration of the Divisions of Poeinj, 


He now states the divisions of Poetry. 


Division of Poetry 
into (1) ‘ Suggostivo’ 
and (2) ‘ That where- 
in the suggested 
moaning is subordi- 
nate to the expressed.’ 


Text. 

No. 250. Poetry is held to be of two sorts, 
viz. (1) ‘ Suggestive’ and (2) ‘ That wherein the. 
Suggested (§9) is subordinate to the Expressed 
meaning,^ 

COMMEKTART. 


Of these— 

* Jealousy is one of tlio accessories of tho Erotic 1? lavour* 
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Tkxt. 

, No. 251. ‘ Su£rj?estivc Poetry’ is that in which 

Suggestive Poetry, ^ i i . 

the li^ghust Poetry, the Suggested prevails over the Expressed, and tins 

defined. jg Highest Poetry. 

Commentary. 

flf. The Highest Poetry denominated ‘ Suggestive’ is that wherein 
the suggested meaning is more striking or surprising than the 
expressed, the Sanskrit ivord for suggestive poetry, viz., ‘ Dhwani, 
derived from the root* dJiwan' (to sound) — signifying that wherein 
secret, distinct meaning sounds as it ivere. 

Text. 

^ Two-fold sub-divi- No. 252. Of ‘ Suggestive Poetry’ also are men- 
8ion of Suggestive tioncd two distinctions — originating in * Indica- 
Indication and De- tion’ and ‘Denotation, respectively— which are 
notation. That wherein the expressed meaning is sot 

desired to he conveyed and (2) That wherein the expressed meaning 
implying, or tending to, another (i. e. a suggestion) — is desired to bo 
conveyed. 

COMMESTAllT. 

a. Of these two distinctions, the ‘ Suggestive Poetry’ named ‘ That 
wherein the expressed meaning is not desired to be conveyed’ has for its 
source ‘ Indication.’ And it is from its originating in Indication that 
in it the expressed meaning is not desired to he conveyed or is macb 
nugatory. 

b. But, ‘ That wherein the ex^hessed mearting— tending to another 

ig desired to be conveyed’ has for its source ‘ Denotation,’ and liouco 

it is that wherein the expressed meaning is desired to be conveyed. 

c. ‘ Tending to another’ (see the Text) means ending in a suggest- 
ed sense. 

d. In this second distinction the expressed meaning manifesting 
indeed its own self is the manifester of the ‘ suggested,’ just as a lamp 
is of a jar. 

e. The sort of Suggestive Poetry that originates in Denotation, 
requiring much detail, is mentioned after. 

/. Ho states the two divisions of ‘That wherein the expressed 
meaning is not desired to he conveyed’ as follows ; — 
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Text. 

Two- fold farther No. 253. The Suggestive Poetry wherein the 
Bub-di vision of tlio • • ’ i i i i i 

KSir'f^ostivo Poetry expressed meaning is not desired to be conveyed^ 

founded on Indication. becomes of two sorts, accordingly as the 

expressed meaning passes over into another sense, or as it is made to 

disappear absolutely. 

Commentary. 

a. The Suggestive Poetry named ‘ That wherein the expressed 
meaning is not desired to be conveyed’ is two-fold, viz. (1) ‘That wherein 
the expressed meaning is made to pass over into another meaning’ and 
(2) ‘ That wherein the expressed meaning is made to disappear ab- 
solutely.’ 

h. That (i. e. the first sort of Suggestive Poetry) in which tho 
principal sense, not being itself appropriate, is changed into another 
in the form of its own species — is called ‘ That wherein the expressed 
moaning passes over into another meaning,’ from the passage of tho 
principal sense into a specific signilication, or, in other words, from 
the thing denoted hg a word^ for imtance, heing recognized in a 
particiilar manner. The following is an example : — 

“ 1’lie plantain is hut the plantain, tho lower side of the hand is 
hut the lower side of the hand, and the trunk of Airfivata* is but tho 
trunk of Airiivata — these thighs of tho deer-eyed one bear not a 
likeness to anything, even, in the three worlds.” 

<?. Here, ( — to take, for example’s sake, one of the three expressions 
repeated) the second ‘ plantain,’ being liiiulered, through the fear of 
tautology, from conveying its principal meaning, viz. a plantain tree, 
simply recognized as such, conveys the sense of tho tree, particularlg 
considered as characterizcxl by the qualities of frigidity, &c. ; and tho 
kxckss of frigidity, &e. of the plantain and its consequent utter 
unfitness to he compared to the thighs of the lady are suggested, 

d. The Suggestive Poetry — in which an expression, entirely giving 
up its own {i, e, literal) sense, is changed into a dilTerent signification, 
— is called ‘ That wherein the expressed meaning is made to disappear 
3-bsolutely,’ — from the principal sense being made to disappear in 
every way. The following is an example of this soi*t ; — 

The moon, like the mirror blind witli the hreatli,t shines not.’* 

* Indra’s Elophaut, tho chic'fof all the Elephants, 
t Or the vapour of the luouth, 

T 2 
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€. Here, the word ‘ blind,’ having its priinary meaning cancelled, 
conveys the sense of ‘ dim,* and tlie excess of dimness is suggested. 

f This verse is not an instance of ‘ That in which the expressed 
meaning passes into another one,* blindness and dimness not being in 
the predicament of genus and species, or, in otJiiyr leords^ dimness not 
leing a species of blindness. Whilst in the preceding couplet, the 
second flantain,' for instance, though really conveying the same 
sense as the first, is poetically strained to mean the free, with particular 
reference to its qualities of frigidity, ^c, and, hence, may be consi- 
dered to he used in a specific seme, 
g, Se guards against a misconception that is likely to arise witH 
reyard to the distinction between the two first divisions of l^iiggestiie 
Toetry founded, respectively, m Indication and Denotation. ("See 
Text., 252^. 

Stroll, securely, O devotee ! that dog was killed to-day by a lieree 
lion duelling in the grove on the hank of the Godavari river.’* 
h Because, from the ‘ stroll, 0 devotee !’ the direction for strolling, 
not being suited to the circumstances of the case, ends in tlie prohibi- 
tion of walking — it is not to be supposed that there is in this couplet 
the ‘ Indication of the contrary,’ ibr there only is an occasion of it 
where an ‘ injunction’ and a ‘ prohibition’ end in a * prohibition’ and an 
‘ injunction’ respectively, as soon as they spring up as ideas in our 
mind. Whilst that is an instance of suggestion simply (as the aborr 
couplet) in which a prohibition and an injunction are understood from 
an injunction and a jmhibition, respectively, on consiueuation 
OF THE CIECUMSTANCES OF TU^ CASE. To^ this effect lias it been 
declared : — 

“ Somewhere the very expression is made nugatorily, as to Us literal 
sense ; somewhere tlie thing expressed is nullified : let there be 
Indication in the former, and Denotation in the latter instance)^ 
i. The first passage (commencing with ‘ The plantain is but the 
plantain!) contains an instance of the passage or tue entrance op 
THE PRIMARY MEANING INTO A DIFFERENT SENSE, not of its 
ABSOLUTE DISAPPEARANCE. Heiicc it is that here is the ‘ Indication 
WITHOUT abandonment of its sense.’* Whilst in the second passage 
tliere is the ‘ Indication with abandonment of its sense, *t from the 
primary meaning of the word ‘ blind" being made to disappear entirely- 
* See Text 14 & Com. f See Text 15 with Com. 
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Text. 

Two-fold subdivi- ^ 0 . 254. ‘ That,* also, ‘ where the expressed 

Bi'on of the Sii^f?estive meaning 18 desired to be conveyed’ is considered 
DoiStion, first as two-fold, accordingly as the Suggested 

sense therein (1) has its process not perceptible and (2) has its 
process perceptible. 

Commentary. 

a. The Suggestive Poetry named ‘That wherein the expressed mean- 
ing — tending to another — is desired to be conveyed’ is also of two 
sorts being (1) ‘That in which the Suggested is of’ imperceptible 
])roee.ss and (2) ‘ That in which the Suggested is of perceptible 
process.’ 

Text. 

^ , No. 255. Of these the first (viz, the Suqqcsted 

Tho Sug^?ostivo ^ . . ... Ti, 

Popiiy in which tho of imperceptihle process) consisting or T lavoiir, 

Incomplete Flavour, &c. is gcnerically reckoned 

rockouod as of oiio here as one only, since not even one division 

thereof can be definitely described because of tho 

infinity tf its varieties. 

Commentary. 

Flavour, &c, aro a. Flavour, Incomplete Flavour, &c., being of 
rsifwm‘o,i5re5’ described, aro the ‘ Suggested 

of imperceptible process.’* Now, the perception 
of tlie Suggested, c0scd as it is by, and hence succeeding, the per- 
ception of the Accessori<is, <&c., has necessarily a process, lint from 
its quickness it is not perceived, like the process of the apparently 
simultaneous piercing through of a hundred lotus leaves placed one 
upon another. 

h. Of these — Flavour, &c. — even one distinction does not admit of 
an enumeration of all its subdivisions froni their infinity ; hence the 
Poetry named ‘ Suggestive Poetry wherein the Suggested is ol imper- 
ceptible process,’ is declared to be of one form only. For,— not to 
speak of all the Flavours— the varieties of even the single division of 
the Erotic Flavour, viz. ‘ Love in enjoyment* are not capable of being 

* Tho reader must bear in mind, that TIindn writers on Tasto, curiously 
spoak of Poetical Relish together with tho seiitinieuts excited by Poetry 
as being suggested by it. 
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eniiinorated, inasmucli as tlicy arc endless in the shape of mutual 
embracing, sipping the lips and kissing, &c. in each of which, again, 
there are peculiarities of the Accessories, <fec. 

Text. 

No. 256. The ^ Suggestive Poetry wherein tlie 
Suggested is of perceptible process’ is declared l>y 
the learned to be three- fold, for the Suggested 
sense — comparable to an echo — may arise from 
the power of a word, of a meaning, or of both. 

Commentary. 

fl. That Suggested sense, which is like the resonance of the expressei 
from the ])erceptibility of its succession to ity being three-lbld, from 
its originating in the power of a word, from its originating in the 
power of a sense, and from its originating in the power of both a word 
and a sense ioffether, —iho Suggestive Poetry named ‘ Tliat wheivin 
the Suggested is of perceptible process’ is also three-fold. 

i. Of these three divisions — 

Text. 

The Suo“«‘G3ted No. 257. The Suggested sense arising from 

sense foiiiiclod on the power of a word is two-fold, from its being 
powcrol'a word, two- . 7 ja 

fold, viz. either a simple matter or an ornament. 

Commentary. 

a. From the separate mention of ‘ ornament’ in the Text, a simple 
matter without an ornament is meant by the wo 'd ‘ matter’ in the 
same. 

(1) a simple matter, Of these two divisions the ‘ Suggested sense 

arising from the power of a word’ being in the form of a simple matter, 
is exemplified in the following couplet : 

“ 0 traveller, there is not even a little bedding in this village— a 
place of stones, but seeing the clouds* risen, if thou dwellest, do 
dwell.” 

Here bv the power of the words * bedding,’ &c. is suggested the 
matter, viz. * If you are able to enjoy, then remain.’ 

^ In the original, which signifies breast also. 


The * Suggestive 
Poetry of porceptiblo 
procu'ss/ throo-fold, 
the Suggested being 
foimdojl on tho power 
of a word, of the 
sense, or of both. 
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(2) an ornament. c. The Su^^ested sense arising from the power 
of a word, being in the form of an embellishment, is shown in tliose 
verses. 

‘‘ Who, by his fort, is insurmountable in battle, <vho dazzles Cupid 
himself by his radiance, attended upon by an assembly of mighty 
princes, venerable, surrounded on all sides by men of aflluence, who 
out of contempt looks not at the Kshattriya chiefs, who has a depp 
devotion to ^*iva — Lord of the mountain Kalldsa, wlio holds the whole 
earth in possession, whose form is adorned with majesty — resplendent 
is this beloved of Uma.”* 

Ilero Uhanudeva and the Lord ( — S*wa — ) arc supposed to ho with 
respect to each other in the predicament of the compared and what is 
compared to, lest the description of the husband of Parvati — who is 
not in question — hinted by the second sense of the verses, turn out 
unconuected with the description of king Bhanudeva the husband of 
the queen named Uma who is in question. Hence here is suggested 
the ornament of simile, viz, ‘ the husband of Uma, the (pieen, is like 
the husband of Uma the podiless.^^ 

d. Or take another example — 

“ 0 lord, thou art a source of joy to us, immense as tliou art with 
tlie glories ac({uired in war, and, associated with good fame, tliou art 
an enemy of t!ie wicked.” 

Here from the absence of the particle (‘ though’) after tlie 
^ words (‘ immense,’) &c. the semblance of the ornament named 

* eontradiction’t (f^w) is SUOGESTED.J 


* Tho second sense of this stanza, as rendered by Dr. Ballantyno, (see § 25 
c.) is with some little emendation, tlio following : — 

“ Whose body is never left by Durga, overwhelming by his radiance tho god 
of love, on whom as a crcsUornaaicnt Jias riaon a digit of tlie moon, venorablo, 
siiiToundod overywhoro by bis snakes, whoso left eye is made of tho lord of tho 
stai’s (the moon), who has a solid alfection for the most majestic of monutains 
(•^tJiG IHnidlaya — J, having mounted on a bull — the ehihlem of justice — with 
liis body adorned witli ashes, — resplendent is tliis beloved of Uma.’^ 

t See Chap. X, Text 718. 

t To explain tho passage ; — * Amifcali' followed in tho original by *samitah* and 
ahitah’ by ‘sahitah’ — which are opposito words in their 2nd meanings — suggest 
dio semblance of coniracliction (i. o. a contradiction in words, not in sense) 
which they would liavo excuessed, if the particle *api’ (‘though’ or ‘yet’) 
expressive of opposition, had boon put between each of tho above two pairs of 
^contradictory words. 
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e. Tho Suggested meaning, tlirough strictly what is ornamented,^ 
is tiguratively spoken of here as the ornament, with reference to its 
being an ornament in another condition,! just as we use the word 
‘ Brahman-mendicrant’ which^ though it etymologically 

means an ahsurdity viz* a mendicantj or^one not a Brdhnany who is a 
Brdhmany tropically signifies one who was a Brahman, 

Text. 

Tho Sugfceateri No. 258. A sense is two-fold, being either a 

sense founded on Uio i 

power of a sense, flatter, or an ornament and each oj these tm 
twelve- fold. being either self-possible, established by the po(iis 

bold assertion, or established by that of one figured by him — a sense 
is six-fold ; hence the Suggested arising from the power of a sense 
becomes twelve-fold, each of its two forms, viz. a matter and an orna- 
ment being suggested by each of the above six. 

COMMET^TARY. 

a. * Self-possible' i. e. possible even in the external world, from it^ 
(/. e, the thing’s) fitness. 

b. Established by * bold assertion,’ i. e. not through fitness, or mi 
according to the laics of nature, 

c. These twelve sorts ai’o ext^mplificd in order, as follows : 

(1) The Self-possible sense. 

{a) Matter Suggested by matter. 

“ O neighbour, will you cast^j^our eyes for a moment on our liouso 
also ? — the father of this child will scarcely drink the tasteless water 
of a well : though alone, I am quickly going hence to the river with 
its bank covered with Tamala trees, — let the densely swarming knots 
of the reeds with their hard projections scratch my body.” 

By this self-possible simjde matter, viz, the knots scratching th 
hody^ is suggested the simple matter, viz. the speaker’s concealing 
nail-scratches, &c. to be caused by her dallying with another man. 

• For the Suggested sense, being the moat striking in Poetry, is its body 
principal part, and hence is that which is ornamented and not the oxtruncous 
or unessential thing — its ornament. 

t 1. 0. when it is expressly used, and not hinted through the suggcsbvo 
power of words as in tho foregoing two stanzas. 
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(A) Ornament suggested hg matter. 
llie splendour even ot the sun deereases on tlie southern side, and 
on that very side the Pandyas could not endure tlie prowess of llaghu/' 
P)y this self-possible matter is su<i^^,^osted tlic ornament of ‘ Contrast’ 
or that the prowess of Kagliu is superior to the splendour 
of the sun. 

(c) Matter suggested by Ornament. 

“ Palanuna, witli lus valour collected, marked him comin^^ at a 
distance, as a lion heholds an elephant his prey."' 

, .Men! by the self-])Ossible sn^estive sense in the form of the 
oniam.ent of simile (^q^T) is sui;^^csted the ‘ matter,’ that Baladeva 
will efl*.!ct the destruction of the Demon Venudili-in even in a moment, 
(d) Ornament suggested by Ornament. 

“ Who, bitino* in battle bis under-lip with rage, freed the coral 
lips ol the wives of Iiis enemies Irom tlie calamity of being pained 
by the doej) wounds caused by the teeth of their lonls.” 

Hero by the self-possible ornament of ‘ Contradiction’* (f^TT^) is 
fiugg<'sted the ornament of ‘ Coiijimctioii’t (samuchchaya) or that the 
niider-lip was bitten and the enemies were killed. 

(2.) Tin: SEXSK ESTAUmSHEl) liX THE POET’s BOLD ASSEKTIOX. 

(a) Matter suggested by Matter. 

“ The season of sweet scents (Spring) prepares, but delivers not yet, 
the arrows of the Incorporeal one (Cupid,) w^ell httial for their 
minks —the young women — arrows such as the new-blown, fragrant, 
mango plants, featberod with tlie tender leaves.” 

31ere, Spring represented as tlie arrow-maker, Cn])iil, as the archer, 
the vonng w’omon, as the jnarks, the llowers, as the arrows — all tliis 
('oUeMiDc matter, established by the bold assertion of the poet, dis* 
pkiving itselfj suggests the matter, viz. the first excitement of Lov'e. 

(Jj) Ornament suyyested by Master. 

“ 0 hero, the expanse of thy fame wliitens perjictualiy the whole 
^’oinul of the earth, lighted only by night by the beams of the pure- 
Lij'cd moon.'* 

Mere by the matter, established by the poet’s Ijold assertion, (viz. 
ihe, whiteuing of the world by the hero's fame)^ is suggested the 

* Seo Chap. X. Text 71 cS. t Son Cliap, X. Text 731). 

T t. o. boiii^ first uiiilerstuud lUcmlUj fruiii tlie words or through their power 
l>eueUiLiuu 

U 
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U<j 

ornainoni of ^ (\>ntrast’* (vyatirolva) consisting in the wide-spread 
lame’s being an illuminator through a greater duration than the moon- 
beams are. 

(c) Ilaftor mggested Inj Ornament. 

Tear-drops of the Fortune of the ])eiiions fell to the eartli, dis- 
guised as gems, from the crests of the Ten-headcid Jlavana'^ 

Here by the ornament of ‘ Concealment’ (apahnuti),t establisliod 
by the ])oet’s bold assertion, is suggested the matter of the future 
destruction of the fortune of the Demons. 

{<!) Ornament fiVJigestril hj Ornament. 

“ Ornament J of tlie land of Trikalinga ! tl»y lieap of fame, though 
one, has attained to being the various decorations on the bodies of tlie 
beautibil-hrowed ones of Indra’s city — the l)unch of new jasmine on 
then* locks, tlie white lotus in their hands, the pearl necklace on tlieir 
necks, and the tliick Sandal unguent on their breasts.” 

Here, by the ornament of Metaphor (rupaka,§) established l;y tlu‘ 
poet’s bold assertion, is suggested the oimameut of ‘ Poeuliar Causation’ 
(vibhuvand||) that ‘ thougli on earth, thou doest good to those in 
heaven.’ 

(^h) TfrE SEXSE ESTAUElSnET) HY TUE nOEl) ASSERTfOX OP 
0\E FroUREl) IJY THE POET. 

(a) Matter suf/gesfed hg Matter, 

“ On what mountain, how long and what kind of austerities did ^ 
that little ])aiTot practise, by wliicli, 0 fair-fawnl one ! it bites the 
vimba fruit of thy under-li]>’s redness.” 

Here ly this matter, (viz. ihe^parrofs hithg the vimha fruit tkronglh 
its previous austerities J estahli.^hed by the bold longnage of a lover 
hgured by the poet, is suggested the matter that ‘ thy under lip is to 
be obtained 1)Y an exces.s of good di‘eds.’ 

(h) Ornament suggested hg Matter. 

“ Fair one ! in Spring the arrows of the maddening god liaving 
attained the number of ten millions left the state of quintuplieity1[-^ 
(juintuplieity (death) alas ! befell the scj>arated lovers.” 

* Soo Cli.'ip. X. §700. t Cliap. X. §083 k 084-. 

J Tjitorally the ornamontiiig mark on the foi-ohcad (tihvka), 

§ II §710. 

Kama ilio flindu Cupid is represented with a flowery bow and five 
of the Banio material. 
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Hero, hj tlie matter, ostablislied by tlie bold deflaration of a speaker 
fi^^'iirod l)y the ])oet, viz. tlio death of all the absent lovers from 
Cupid’s arrows attaining to the number of ten millions— is suggested 
tlie ornjimcnt of ‘ Uncommon Supposition,’ viz, tlic (juiiituplicity of 
tlio arrows having quitted them took possession of the separated lovers, 
(c) Matter suf/gested hj/ Ornament, 

Wrathful one, the humming bee on the jasmine bud beautifully 
looks IIS if blowing tlie couch in the victorious marcli of him with the 
live arrows (Cupid).” 

Here, l)y the ornament of ‘ Uncommon Supposition,’ (utpreksha — see 
^ 08(1 — (192) establislied by the bold word of a speaker figured by llie 
poet, is suggested tlie matter, viz. ‘this, tlie maddening time of Cupid 
is arrived, why .then dost thou not give up thy anger, indignant one!” 
if) Ornament suggested by Ornament. 

“ 0 fortunate youth, sin?, not obtaining a place in thy heart filled 
wltli a tliousand fair women, emaciates her frame, slender as it is, 
making that lier only business.” 

Here, l)y tlie‘not obtaining a place’ — the ornament of ‘ Poetical 
iLcasoii’ (kavyadinga*) established by the bold language of a speaker 
figured hy the poet is suggested the ornament of ‘ Peculiar Allegation,* 
(vis’eslioktijt) viz. ‘ In sjiite of lier emaciating lier body slie gets no 
room to dwell in thy heart,’ 

d. Tlie poet indeed is not posses.scd by passion, See. like one figured 
f by the poet, lienee the hold a.ssertion of tlie speak(‘r figured hy tlie 

poet, being mure striking to the man of sensibility, is separately 
(Icsc'rlbtiil. 

e. Buf^ lohere the suggestion is as to an oniameuf^ there it 
nccvssarilg respects the matter ornamented lehy then recognize onui'^ 
Wr.v/ dislinctivetg t Because^ among these (/. e. the above e.ramptes) 
ill tlu; inslaiK'es of suggestion as to an ornament, it is tlie FKJL’itKS of 
Midaplior, UiKJonimon Supposition, Contrast, Ae. that are ]iereeiveil as 
striking hy the man of taste, and not what akm^: ridUUKi) severally 
binder these emheHishments and hence the jironiinonee belongs to the 
tinuuuent or the Jiguraiice expression and not to the matter Jigured. 

* §710. 


V 


o 


t §717. 
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based 

on the 1 ) 0 we r ot‘ a 
wonl and ul’ a sense, 
siuglo. 


Text. 

No. 259. When the sui:^gestiou arises froiri 
the power of a word mid a meaning, Sii^ffcdioc 
Foctry is olie (§250). 


C0MME^TAllT; 

a. When the suggested sense is founded on the power of botli 
together, there is onhj one sort of Suggestive Poetry, as — 

“ Madhava (i. e. Krishna or Spring) ornamented with the lotus,* 
and beautiful like (or with) the moon free from mists, who gladdened 
the Twice-born (the Eralimans or the birds,) wlio generated Lov*; 
(the deity or the passion), and wlio cheered the gods (or purified 
winef) — long was he the groat delight of the lieaiitiiul women. 

Here we have the ornament of Simile, viz. ‘^ladluiva or Krishna 
is like Madhava, the S[)ring,’ suggested hg the power of the mere wovda 
‘ dwija (a Brahman or a bird,) ‘ Madhava, 'I and of the smses of 

the words ^ janita-minahdana' (who generated Love,) Sfc. 

h. Thus, the divisions of Suggestive Poetry arc founded on the 
divisions of the Suggested Sense. 


Text. 

No. 2G0. So Suggestive Poetry is cigliteen-fold. 

COMMEXTATIV. 

The eighteen ninin a, ‘ That in which the expressiMl senst* is not 
^uin- desired to he conveyed’ is two fold, viz. (1) ‘Tliat 
lued up. in which the e.xpressed sense passes over into 

another’ and (2) ‘ That in whigh the expressed sense is made to dis- 
appear entirely.’ ‘ That in which the expressed sense — toiuling to 
another— is desired to he convoyed’ is single, when it is ‘ Tliat in whiiii 
the Suggested is of imjicrceptihle process’ — and is fifteen-fold, when it 
is ‘ That wherein the Suggested is of perceptible process’ founded on 
the power of a word, a sense and of both. 

Thus there are eighteen varieties of Suggestive Poetiy. 

I, And of these — 


* Or as qualifying * Krishna,’—* associated with hakshmi.’ 
f Wine ia buried in Aaliadiia (Juno, July) and is dug out greatly improve 
In the Spring. . . 

J These cannot bo exchanged for their syiioiiy ins, without an altcratioiy 
tbe BciLSO of the passage, whilst ‘janita-ininakotana, &c, can; so tiio DoulJ 
]|!luicndi'e is founded partly on words and partly on sense. 
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Text. 

No. 201. Tlio Poetry of Suggestion founded on the power of 
word and of meaning dwells in a sentence only ; the others resido 
in a word and a sentence. 

COMMENTAnY. 

a» Among these latter^ ‘ Suggestive Poetry wherein the expressed 
s('iise passes over into another’ existing in a word — as — 

“ Plossed is that youth alone and his eyes are eyes indeed, in whose 
presence will he this fair-faced one — this cnehantinent of young men.” 

The second ‘ eye’ here implies an eye cdiaracterizod by the cpialities 
•of being fortunate, 

b. Tlie same residing in a sentence is excmpliried in — 

“ J cell you (twain asmi vaclimi) — here stays an assembly of the 
learned, so make your stay hero, having collected your wits.” 

Here, from tlie very ])rcsence of the addressee before tlia addresser, 
ihe fact of liis being the penson addres.sed is understood, yet the word 
twain ‘you’ is used here to indicate the sense of ‘ you’ (pialified by tlu 3 
exclusion of others (or more hriejly, to slynify you exclusively.) 
Similarly, from tlie slin|)le word ‘ vachmi’ (dieo) tlie agent is under- 
stood, yet the expression ‘casmi’ (1) indicates the sense of ‘ 1’ rpialified 
by tlie exclusion of others. Likewise, as b}" simply saying * An 
assernbl}^ of the learned, &c.’ the speech of tlie addresser might bi 3 
fulfilled, the expression ‘ vachmi’ C ^ -which taJeon in its literal 

or Expressed sense is supcrjluous) convoys by its power of Indication 
the sense of ‘ I advise’ implying a particular form of telling. These 
thinys being indicated, suggest their ‘ exceedingness’ or arc forcihly 
mderslood : so tlie purport of the whole sentence is tliis — ‘ my word 
is extremely friendly to you, you must therefore do it.' Thus it is 
on instance of ‘ Suggestive Poetry in which the Expressed passes over 
into anotlier moaning’- — residing in a sentence. 

c. * That wlieieiii the Expressed sense disappears entirely’ — dwelling 
in a word — , as — 

“ Like a mirror, blind with the hreatli, the moon shines not” 
(§253, c). 

ft. The same, in a sentence —for example — Much benefit have 
you done &c.” (§15. a ) 

Tlie others (ciz. ihe varieties of the Poetry of Suyyestion in 
which the Exiyrcssed-^lcndiny to another’- is desired to be conveyed) 
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as residing in a sentence, have already beeu exemplified, (§257, 25S 
and 259)* 

f As residing in a word, they are exempli lied as follows : — 

TirE JSUUOESTION OF IMPEUCEPTlJiLE niOCKSS. 

A flavour siitjgested. 

‘‘ That beauty, that loveliness, that form, that address were then full 
of neotar, but alas ! now (in ahsence) they are a fierce fever to 

Here, the prominence belongs to the pronominal words ‘ tat^ &e. 
only (—which all correspond to ^that'—) being suggestive of the 
beauty Sic, as they were then perceived and as passing descrljitiou. 
The other words being only subsidiary to tliein, the claim of the abovc^ 
stanza to the title of Suggestive Toetry is founded on them only. 
To this effect, has it bijcn declared by the author of the ‘ Bhwani’ : 

Like a beautiful woman with a single member ornamented, a 
sentence of a good poet shines witli Suggestion displayed by a single 
word.” 

Similarly is it to be understood with respect to Incomplete Flavour 
Ac. how thep are principally sny (jested hy a xcord, 

SuaaEbTio>' uf pekcepxujle pkocess — founded oy the poweii of 

A WOUD. 

A matter suyycsted. 

In whom does not the good scripture (or the arrival of a good 
man) jiroduce a flow of joy — causing, as it docs, temporal as well as 
spiritual happiness, f and leading to retirement.” 

Here tlie word ‘ Sadagama’ [sat, — good + ugama, scripture or 
arrival] expressing to the secondary hero (/. e, lier lover) staying neiir 
the female speaker the sense of ‘ good scripture’, suggests the matter 
viz. the andval of a good man. 

jj^t — as some one inir/ld object— why should it not he held as an 
instance of tlie sugc'cstion of a Simile, viz. ‘ I'ootl scripture is like 
tlic arrival of a good man ?’ To this tee rrply : Not so, because tlie 
two significations of the word ‘ Sadagama’ are not desired to be spoken 
of as lieing in the predicament of the eomiiarecl and wliat is compared 
to, for the employment of the equivycal word is only for the concoal- 

* Thcsub-diviiuon of the Krotic Flavour, tcclmically culled ‘Love in soparatiou’ 
(5tfl2,) is what siig^rostcrl in this Htunza, 

' t In respect of the arrival of the ‘ good man/ tho word in tlio originfiMoi 
temporal am I Hjiiritual happiness viz. * hhukti unU * jiiuktf lucau rcspccUM- > 
enjoyiiicut and freedom from domestic business, 
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rnent of the secret of her lorn for the so-called rjood man, and betiausc? 
the incongruity here of speaking of tlie good scripture is evident from 
the consideration of the circumstances of the case, &c. 

An ornament sngrfested. . 

With wisdom unrivalled, and protecting the wliolc earth, indescrib- 
ably shines in the world that monarch — tliat best of ])Crsons.” 

Here is the suggestion of a Simile viz. the best of personages 
(pumshottama) is like the Supreme of 2 :)ersons or Vishnu. 

In these two examples are exhibited tlic two distinctions of tho 
Suggestion of perceptil)lo process arising from tlie power of a word. 

Sr(a}ESTiox or nKrici:i*Tr hle process, arisixo from the poweb 
OF A SENSE. The Self-possiree sense. 

Matter smjgestcd by Matter. 

In the evening tliou hast had recourse to bathing and anointed 
thy body with sandal ; the Ethereal Gem (the Sim) has reached the 
crest of the Western Mountain (the mountain of setting -Astachala), 
and thou hast securely come here. 0 ! wonderful is tho delicacy 
about tliee, through whicli thou art exhausted NOW ! and thy eyes 
cannot remain, witliout b(.'lng constantly closed.” 

Il(!re by a self-possible matter is suggested the matter, viz. ‘ Thou 
hast bathed liaving liad intercourse with a lover.’ Tlie W'ord ‘now* 
intimating, as it does, that ‘ thou art now exhausted, but never bei'oro 
was such an exhaustion of thine seen’ is more prominent than the 
other words, inasmuch as this intimation sets olf the significancy of 
the other words. 

Ormmenf suggested by matter. 

“ Another milk-maid, confined, obtained Emancipation (or final 
salvation), meditating upon the Origin of the Universe (Krishna) 
whose true form is the Supreme Spirit — her endless sins having been 
dissolved by her iniglity pang in not obtaining him, and the store of 
her good deeds having been wa.sted away by her exuberant joy in 
rellccting on him.” 

Here, by the force of the words ‘ endless’ and ‘ store’ the pang of 
separation from the Holy One and the joy of meditating on him are 
recognized as identical 'with the immensity of the fruits of merit and 
(lernerit to bo exiierienced for many thousands of years : so our recog- 
nition of the two Hyperboles (atis'ayokti) is occasioned by the words 
‘endless’ and ‘store’. The Suggestive matter hero (viz. the Emanci- 
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l)ation of the milk-maid in the manner described), boinj" possible 
independently of a ‘ bold assertion’ or not merely in the Foefs imayin- 
atioii*), is self-possible.’ 

Tue sense estabushed by the poet’s bold assertion. 

Ornament suyyested by Ornament. 

“ 0 Sire, Ganga who flows through three ways only (or Heaven, 
Earth and Fdtdla), conceals herself, through shame, on Mah^deva’s 
head, as she beholds the river, formed of tlie waters poured in thy 
donations, streaming through iimumerablo ])assages.” 

The couplet is mine. Here, the expression ‘ as she beholds .^e.’ 
which is an instance of the figure of Poetical Reason (l\ livya-linga, 
§710) established by the poet’s bold language, and particularly the 
word ' innumerable’ suggests the ornament of Contrast (vyatircka), 
viz. ‘ there are no other donors equal to thee,’ or * thy liberality is 
miyhty—ihat cf others, insignificant.^ 

Thus may it be exemplified with res])cct to the other divisions also of 
the Suggestion of perceptible process arising from tlie power of a sense. 

The said eighteen y. among tlio said cigliteon descriptions of 
Toetiy, vvitliTne ox- Suggestive Poetiy, that founded on tlie power of 
a word and a meaning is one, being possible only 
in a sent<iice, whilst the other seventeen being 
possible both in a sentence and a word become 
thirty-four: thus we have thirty-live divi.sions 
of the Poetry of Suggestion, 

Text. 

Su-sostivo Poetry 202. *^’1)0 Sugg^eativft Poetry founded on 

foimcietl on the j>ower the power of a sense is eoriside^cd by tlie learned 

also in a Groat Sou- to be possible, also 111 ail entire composition, 
tcnco. 


coption, being further 
Biib-divided accord- 
ing as they abide in 
a sentence or a word, 
tljoro result thirty- 
five varieties. 


Commentary. 

a. ‘ Entire composition’— in a Great Sentence. 

b. ‘ Suggestive Foetrg founded on the power of a sense’ i. e. tlie 
kind wbercol’ the twelve divisions have been mentioned. 

c. The folloivi/ng dialogue between a vulture and a jackal in tlic 
Mfihablidrata (S'anti parvan, si. 5G75 — 5800) is an example : — 

Vulture— “ You need not stay longer in this horrible cemetery 
crowded with vultures and jackals, abounding with skeletons, an 1 
* becing that the All- merciful God could give them salvation so easily. 
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fearful to all that breathe : nor has any one subjugated by Death, 
revived here, whether beloved or hated: such is the condition of 
animals.** ^ 

It was the wish of the vulture that the men staying with the dead 
child might leave it there in the day-time, and depart. 

Jackal — “ Fools ! the sun is yet up, be tender for the present mo- 
ment : this time of evening has many obstacles, and the poor boy may 
revive when it is over. How should you, O ignorant men, from the 
vulture’s word, leave unsuspectingly that boy shining like gold, who 
has not yet attained to youth. 

To the jackal who was active at night, the quitting of the boy 
during the day was ndt desirable. These two facts are suggested by 
the collective sentence formed of a mmher of such alternate discourses 
of the two carnivorous philosophers* The suggestive matter here is 
self-possible. 

d. Similarly might the other eleven distinctions be exemplified. 

e. Thus has the Suggestive Poetry founded on the power of a sense 
been exemplified in all its twelve main distinctions (§258), and some 
of its suh-divisions, when the expressed meaning is the suggester. 

/ When the Indicated meaning is the Suggester we may take for 

SujTRostion from example—** The border of thy breasts has lost 
an Indicated sense. whole of the sandal wood Ac.” (§27. c). 

Sngsestioi. from a 9- When the Suggested meaning is the Sug- 
Snggestod sense. gestcr — for example — “ The crane stands unmoved 

Ac." (§27. d). 

In these two exampUa the respective indicated and suggested 
meanings are ‘ self-gossiblei’ suggestors. 

h. Similarly,- might the other eleven divisions (§258) he exempli- 
fied in the case of an indicated or a suggested sense being the 
suggester, 

Text. 


Saggestion of Im- 
ptircoptiblo process 
Ttnay come from parts 
of a word, letters, 
stylo, and an entire 

composition. 


No, 263. Suggestion whereof the process is not 
clear or * Suggestive Poetry wherein the Suggested 
is of imperceptible process’ is possible in the 
several parts of an inflected word (pada), in the 


letters, in style, and in an entire composition. 


z 
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COMMENTABY. . 

Of these, that residing in the parts of a word — 
a , — is manifold, from the distinctions of the radical part, the affix, 
the prefix, a particle, &c. \ as may be exemplified in the following 
stanzas : — 

*‘Thou touchest frequently those trembling eyes with quivering 
comers ; hovering near her ear thou huramest softly as if to speak 
some secret ; thou sippest that under lip — Love’s whole property, as 
she waves her hand in confusion — ^blessed art thou indeed, 0 honey- 
maker ! whilst we are killed by our scrupulous search after the truth 
as to whether she is really fit to he married by a Kshattriya,^' 

Here (in this speech of Dushyanta in respect of SakuntaUy in 
Kdlid/isa's drama) since the expression (w)e are hilled) is used 
rather than “5^ (we are distressed)^ the suggestion of the 

king’s ‘ love in separation’ particularly comes from the radical part 
of the word ^T: 

The face of her with long-lashed eyes, turned to the shoulder, 
with lips repeatedly covered by her fingers, douhly charming, as she 
in the confusion of coyness uttered the syllables of forbidding — was 
with difficulty raised by me, but oh ! not kissed.” 

Here, the suggestion of the hinfs regret at not having hissed his 
love SahuntalA originates (chiefly) in the particle g (but). 

For this indeed is an utter contempt of me that there are f{)es 
Ac.” (§2. /). In this stanza the following are suggestive : — the plural 
number in (foes) ; the singular number in (anchoret) ; 

the pronoun (here — in this^ place) ; the verbal inflection 

(present, 3rd sing.) in (slaughters) an^ (does live) ; the 

indeclinable (0 wonder !) ; the diminutive nominal affix (taddhita) 
i|r used in contempt in the word (poor villages) ; the prefix 

fir (implying particularity) of the word (plundering, ‘ carrying 

off the spoils’), and the plural number in (from these arms). 

“ Thou hast a distaste for food (^rfTT and an utter indif- 
ference to the whole set of objects, thy sight is fixed at the end of thy 
nose, and there is this further that thy mind is abstracted in medita- 
tion, and there is this silence with thee, and this world now absolutely 
appears empty to thee ; so say, friend — ^ho ! art thou indeed an ascetic ? 
— or rather a separated lover art thou 
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Here the locative case, iti the sense of ‘ object,’ of the word 
(in food) ; — the two epithets (whole) and X[X:\ (utter) the 

pronoun (and this silence) that refers to a thing 

under actual perception and consequently marks a peculiarity in the 
ladfs silence ; — the prefix in (absolutely appears) ; — the 

word (friend) that reminds her of worldly love which is foreign 
to the character of an ascetic ; — the jocular expression VU (art 
thou, ho !) ; the particle (or rather) in ftf that hints the strength 
or prohahility of the latter supposition viz. Thou art a separated 
lover ; — the present tense inflection of (thou art) — to each of 
these belongs a suggestion peculiar to it and to be perceived only by 
the man of poetical sensibility. 

h. Suggestive Foetry in Letters and that in Style (§263) shall be 
exemplified in chap. Sth and ^th respectively, 

c. Suggestion in an entire composition is such, for example, as the 
Quietistic in the Mah^bhdrata, the Pathetic in the Kdnmyapa, the 
Erotic in the Mdlati Madhava of Bhavahhutiy the Ratnavali of S'ri 
Harsha &c. :t so in the others. 

Text. 

No, 264. Thus then of Suggestion wo have 

6355 flubdiviftiona ^ ^ ° n u ^ 

of Suggestive Pootry, fifty-one divisions : these from the threefold Com- 

finally obtained. inixturc (see §757) and the uniform Conjunction 

(see §756) make up the numher marked inversely hy the quadruple 

Veda, the empty Ether, the triple Fire as kept hy the Brdhmans, and 

tlie /f/? Arrows of Cupid, i. e. 6301,}: which together with the pure 

* The expression (distaste for food) is used here rather than 

(cessation from taking food). It therefore suggests ‘ Thou 
Imat given up eating, simply from mental distress, unlike a hermitess (^iftnfl) 

who purposely desists, but not altogether, from taking food, simply because too 
much eating is an obstruction to hor wished-for emancipation from ‘this 
mortal coil.’ _ _ ... 

t Those being the main sentiments of the poems and dramas respectively are 
held to be what are suggested by them; the other passions or feelings acting as 
ancillary to these principal ones. , . - 

t As each of the fifty-one sorts admits of being combined, in four different . 
ways, with a similar kind as well as with the fifty other sorts,— the sum, which 
m Algebra is one of Combination when two and two are taken together, may 
thus bo explained : — 

(61X4)+ (^) 4 = 6304. 
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ones attain to the number signified inversely by Arrow, Arrow, Fire 
and Arrow, or 5356. 

Commentary. 

a. ‘ Together with the pure ones’ — i. e, with the addition of the 
fifty -one pure divisions. 

h. Apart of the compound sorts (see the Text) is exemplified in 
the following stanzas : — 

The Commixture With breasts extremely raised and with eyes 
^abidi^^^intimately large and tremulous, she, standing at the door to 
together.* hail his (her husband’s) arrival, holds the auspicious 

omens of the full jar and the collection of garlands on the gate arch, 
brought about without effort.” ^ 

Here the breasts of the lady heing hinted at as being the full jars 
and her looks as the garlands of fresh lotuses — which are auspicious 
omens displayed at the gate to one returning home from a distance, wo 
have a Commixture of the Suggestion of Metaphor and that of Flavour 
(viz. Love in enjoyment) as ‘ abiding intimately together* (see §757. 
c.) or as implied in the same expressions. 

The Conjunction of '‘These spring days cheer the heart— ytlim 
Suggestions. hees increase their hums for joy — but alas ! when 

the heart of the distant lover^ shudders — when the winds are proud of 
their intimacy with the fragrance of the lotus faces of those with 
countenances like the moon without drowsiness.” 

Here we have the Conjunction (§ 264) of Suggestions founded on 
Indication (§20, 27. c) viz. those in the expressions ‘ without drowsi- 
ness,’ ‘ intimacy,’ &c. 

e. Now of the Poetry named * That wherein the Suggested is 
Bubordinate’t (see §250). 

Text. 

Theinferior sort of WhUst the Poetry of Subordinate 

Poetry, that of Sub- Suggestion is the inferior sort, in which the Sug- 
ordinate Suggestion, jg striking than the Expressed. 

CoMMENTABT. 

■ a. ‘ The inferior sort’ — i. e. the inferior sort of Poetry. 

• Lit. Traveller. 

t ‘ Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion’ would be a more manageable term, 
though leas literal in rendering. 
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h. The circrmstanee of the Suggested meani/nfs being not more 
striking is possible, both when it is inferior and equal to the Expressed. 

Text. 


Eight-fold division 
of this, according to 
the ways in which 
tho Suggested is Sub- 
ordiuato. 

minence/ ‘ obscure,’ 


No. 266. In this second rate Foetrg, the Sug- 
gested may be ‘ ancillary to another,’ ‘ hinted by 
the tone,’ * subservient to the completion of the 
Expressed,’ ‘o^ioubtful prominence,’ ‘of equal pro- 
‘ unconcealed,* or * not beautiful thus there are 


reckoned eight divisions of it. 


Commentary. 


a. * Ancillary to another’ — i. e, to another Flavour, or tho like. 

b. When the Suggested in the shape of a Flavour or tho like is 
Ancillary to some other Flavour or tho like, we have tho following 
examples : — 

The widow of Bhhris^ravdh laments her husband hilled in battle^ 


th us : — 

^ ^ “ This is that hand which drew my girdle ; 

‘ancillary to another,* which pressed my plump breasts ; which touched 
cxcmpliliod. navel, thigh and hip ; and which loosened the 

end of my waist-cloth.” 

Here the Suggested Erotic is ‘ ancillary’ to the Pathetic. 

Another example. “ Alas ! how do the lovers fare in the series of 
the palaces of thy enemy’s capital, when their ears are tormented with 
the sudden tumult of the ocean of thy army, as they are seeking to 
propitiate their beloved ones elevated with pride.” 

Here, the Pathetic heightened with the Conjunction (see §249) of 
Longing and Alarm is ‘ ancillary’ to ‘ Love having a king for its 
object’ (§245). 

“ I have wandered in the abodes of men i^ the part 

called of the Dandaka forest), with my mind filled with the 

mirage of gold (or with the desire of the golden deer) ; at every stop 
have I, with tears, cried ‘ 0 give !’ (or 0 Sita !) I have fawninglg 
interwoven mg words with the texture of those of bad masters (or have 
fastened arrows to the series of the heads of Lankd’s lord) ; oh I 
have become Kama, but not obtained an affluent fortune (or have not 
obtained her — Sitd — wliose sons were Kusd and Lava). ’ 

Here even without tho expression ‘ I have become Hama, the 
speaker’s verbal identity with him might be understood by the power 
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merely of the other words as arranged in the stanza. But the express 
declai’ation, manifesting, as it does, the speaker’s identification of him- 
self v'ith Kama founded on Ins verbal resemblance to him, removes the 
concealment of the resemblance ; hence the almost Expeessei) resem- 
blance ( — though meant to be SuooestITd— ) being made to show the 
logical connection in the sense of the sentence* is reduced to being 
subservient to the Expressed sensi^ 
c. The Suggested sense, * hinted by the tone’ — as — 

The Suggested, “ I am not destroying, with wrath, the hundred 
* hinted by the tone.’ Kauravas in war, I am not sucking the blood of 
Dus's asana from his breast, I am not pounding with my club the 
thighs of Duryodhana — let your king make peace with them on the 
condition of receiving the five poor villages^ ^ 

Here the Suggested viz. ‘ I am to destroy* remains in intimate con- 
nection with the Expressed denial, or in other words, is conveyed 
simultaneously with it. 


The Suggested, d. “ 0 king of kings, this thy power, the forest 

•ancillary to the com- of the enemy’s family (’if it), burns in every 

pletion of the Ex- ... 1.1. i. 

pressed.* direction, illuminating the space between heaven 

and earth.” 

Here the Suggested, viz. the ascribing the nature of a bamboo to 
the family of the enemy (through the equivocal which means a 
bamboo also) is ‘ancillary’ or subservient to the ascribing of tho 
character of the forest flame to the power of the king. 

Tho Suggested ‘ of «■ The Suggested ‘ of doubtful prominence’— 
doubtful prominence.’ jig for example in the verses beginning ‘ But Siva, 
like the ocean’ (§245. g), where we have a doubt as to which of the 
two notions, whether the Expreaied busying of the eyes, or the Sugges- 


ted desire of kissing is prominent. 

’rt.e Suggested ‘of / “ I* will be to your own prosperity, if you 

equal prominenco.* avoid insulting a Brahman — else Paras'u K 6 ma 

your friend becomes displeased.’’^ 

* For tho connection between the sense of the clause ‘ I have become 
and the first sense of tho main stanza is only seen when we observe that a reaeni' 
blance is suggested by a play upon the words ; thus the Suggested sense i 
aiicillary to the Expressed. , 

f Tho stanza is evidently an example of tho third sort (see the Text) strange y 
introduced here, though another instance of Iho same occurs at the proper pl^ • 
The Commentator does not even notice the incongruity. Is it merely from 

author’s oversight ? * , . j ^vniis 

J Tliis is a minister’s advice to Ravana, dissuading him from hifl danger 
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Here the Suggested, viz. Paras'u Rdma will destroy the Giant race, 
and the expressed signification of the sentence are of equal prominence, 
inasmuch as they ioth equally tend to the advice — ‘ You ought not 
to be hostile to Paras^u R&ma.^ 

Tho Suggested, 9' “ peace there is the seizure of my whole 

• obscuw).* property ; in war, the destruction of my life — 

there can bo neither peace nor war^jwith king Anwapadina.”* 

Here the Suggested sense viz. ‘ There is no means of pacifying the 
king named Anwdpadina, except conciliation, presents, or the like, is 
not quickly perceived even by the erudite. 

• Tho Suggested, “ J^y this Instructor of mankind, the Ex- 

• iinconcealod. pounder of the duties of the good, I a virtuous 

female have fre^ been — what need is there of saying more.” 

Here S'dkya Muni’s ravishing the female of an inferior animal, 
though suggested, fares from its extreme clearness like an expressed 
idea. Hence it is an instance of the ‘ unconcealed* Suggestion. 

Tho Suggested, “ The members of tho young woman, en- 

‘ not beautiful.* gaged in domestic business, languish as she hears 

the noiso of the birds that had flown up from the bower near her 
house.^^ 

Here, the Expressed sense in * the members languish, (I e. through 
the eagerness of lovef is perceived by the man of taste to be more 
striking than the Suggested one, viz. ‘ some one previously appointed 
entered the bower so it is an example of the Suggestion designated 
‘ not beautifuL’t 


A circumstantial 
Suggestion, but a sub- 
ordinate Suggostlou. 


j. Now, an ornament such as the simile, sug- 
gested, for instance, in the Figure Dipaka or the 
Tulyayogita (see Chap. X. Texts 695 and 696) 


attempt to overcome tho terrible destroyer of Kshattriyas, who was yot a friend 
to him. 


* According to some, tho name is Allapadfna, being that of a Muhammadan 
king. 


t Let tho reader be here cantionod against supposing, as ho naturally would 
nO) that all these examples aro intended to bo distinctive instances of wliat they 
are cited to illustrate. The present distich, for example, might, under one 
View, be considered as an instance of the first rate or Suggestive Poetry, inas- 
inuch as tho strikingneas of tho expression * the members languish* rests on tho 
Lovo in Boparatiou,* a division of tho Eixitio Flavour (§212), that it suggests. 
moreover, it is impossible to believe that the more than 5000 divisions of Sugges- 
t ' f ah, or any considerable portion of them, bo distinctively illus- 

f object in making tho divisions seems therefore, to mark, not 
wiuct classes^ but distinct properties or circumstances. 
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is no other than a subordinate suggestion, inasmuch as a piece of 
Poetry with one of such embellishments strikes us simply through 
that, and not as suggestive of the Simile or the like that is only incu 
dentally insplied. 

To this effect has it been said by the author of the * Dhwani’ — 

“ A piece of poetry is not held to be suggestive, even if an ornament 
besides an expressed one is recognized therein — ^in case the piece does 
not expressly tend to it.’* 


SufTgestion, laid ^^so IS an instance of a subordinate 

open, becomes subor- suggestion where the beauty of concealment, or 
eoverty implicative speech^ is destroyed by a word 
or the like. For example — 

“ ‘ 0 Kesa'va ! my sight stolen by the dust raised^g the cows (or 
by my love for a cowherd — — ) I saw not aught, and thence, 
lord, I have fallen down : wherefore dost thou not hold me up — thou 
art the sole refuge of all the weak with minds troubled by hardships 
(or the fair ones troubled by him of the five arrows^)* — thus spoken 
to equivocally by the milk-maid, may Hari in the herd-station ever 


preserve you.” 

Here, the suggested significations viz, * love for a cowherd’ &c. of 
the words &c. appear manifest (or with their poetical cover 


opened) by the word ^ equivocally :* leave out the word and it is Sug- 
gestive Poetry. 


Poetay of subordi- 
nate Suggestion be- 
comes Suggestive 
Poetry, when with 
a principal Flavour 
besides. 


h A passage, however, which has its suggested 
meaning in the shape of a matter, an ornament or 
a Flavour ttt the like in a subordinate condition, 
but which has a principal Flavour besides, is con- 


sidered Poetry in respect of this latter Flavour. This has been declared 
by the same author that is quoted ahove^ thus — 

This description of Poetry, again, viz. that of a subordinate sugges- 
tion assumes the nature of Suggestive Poetry from the consideration 
of its tendency, (if any,) to develope a Flavour or the like.” 

A ciwumBtantial But »» One might object— what is the 

suggestion of Flavour, ^se of recognizing this second division of Poetry, 

the true constituent , « a* 

of the inferior Poetry, when it may finally rank as Suggestive roctry 

on account of the Flavour principally Suggested ? — the author points 

out as its subject such pieces as have no flavour in them principally 


* Lit, He Uiat bears an odd number of arrows, or Kdmadeva, 
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suggested, and are yet held as Poetry in respect of one subordinately 
or incidentally suggested. The following is an example — 

“ Where the red gem (ruby), producing, with its heaven-licking’* 
rays, the delusion of evening in the love -intoxicated fair ones, employs 
them even untimely in making the toilet of Cupid, (i. e/the dress most 
fitted to charm their lovers).*’ 

Such sentences as this, where a Flavour or the like is ancillary to a 
simple matter in the shape of circumstances attending a city, or of the 
like, are reckoned l^ootry on account only of that Flavour or the li/ce, 
subordinate though it be, as being not the principal or direct object of 
description in such cases. To this eflect has it been said by our blood- 
relation, the chief of poets and scholars, the venerable Chandidasa — 
Relish aiono,* tho ‘ -A.t tlio inoineiit of relishing a poetical senti- 
csscnco of J^octiy. ment when we are absorbed in it, we cannot per- 
ceive of it — apprchensil)lo as it is by an undivided imaginatiori—- 
whether it is in a subordinate or a principal condition ; but afterwards 
(L e. when we come to criticise the piece) on our reflecting on the 
cirouinsianccs of the case, though it should be discovered that the 
sentiment is tut colJateralhj suf/gested, tliis circumstance cannot 
destroy the claim of the sentiment to the title of Poetry, for that 
depends on relish ixlone.* 

A third kind of Some (Mammatachdrya^ the author of the 

Poctiy, the Faiicitul, Kdvya-praMs a) would have a third species of 
rccof^ijiztHi by some 

—no Pootiy. Poetry, viz. tho Fanciful (cliitra) ; hence he says 

— ‘‘ That Poetry whicli is without Suggestion is reckoned as tlie lowest 
sort — being either ‘ Fanciful in sound’ (s abdaeliittj'a) or ‘ Fanciful in 
seiTse’ (vacb^^aebittra).” ^nt ice say— it is not so, for if by the 
expression ‘ without Suggestion’ is meant ‘ totally wanting sugg(?stion,* 
then, as wo have already declared, such a sentence is not Poetry at 
all ; if hy the expression is meant ‘ a little, or sliyhily Suggestive,' 
I ask — what do you mean by poetry being a little suggestive ? Do 
you mean hy it poctiy that lias a Suggested sense relishablc, or poetry 
that has a suggested sense not relishablc ? If you mean the former, 
then it falls wdthin the two divisions made before ; if, the latter, it is 
not Poetry. Besides, taking the former for your meaning^ if the 
Suggestion is relishablc, it cannot be little or slight y for if it is so, it 
cannot be relisliable. This has been said by the author of the 

* Lit. Cloud- licking. 


X 
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, Dhwani :* — * Thus there are settled two species of Poetry, from tlie 
suggested either being in a principal or a subordinate condition : what 
is other than these, is styled the Fanciful.’ 

o. So much for the Declaration of the divisions of Poetry, styled 
* Suggestive* and ‘ That of a Subordinate Suggestion* — the fourth 
chapter of the Mirror of Composition. 


CHAPTER V.* 


The estalliskment of the function of Suggestion, 

Now, what is this new power, named Suggestion,/r(??» which originates 
the essence of poetry — viz, what is Suggested t 

To this question he proceeds to reply — 

Text. 

What power con- No* 267. There must be acknowledged a 
veys Flavour. fourth function, exerted in causing the perception 

of Flavour and the like, after the cessation of the functions named 
Denotation, Purport, and Indication (§11, J3 and 31), 

COMMENTAIIT. 

Denotation, not it. a. Denotation has not the power to give us 
the perception of a matter, an ornament, or a Flavour or the like, 
suggested — ceasing, as it does, after conveying the conventional 
(i. e. the literal) meaning only ; ifor Flavour &e. are not matters of 
convention. Nor is the denoting or representation of the Excitants, 
Ac. a denotation of Flavour, for we do not acknowledge its identity 
with them. Moreover, on the contrary, to signify it by its own 
name is a fault, as we shall see afterwards^ (Chap. VII. §577). 

, Sometimes even when it is signified by its own 

Flavour, not per- 

ceived by a mere name, we do not perceive it — ^for it is of the 
mention thereof. nature of self-manifest joy, 

• The substanoe of a oonsiderable part of this Chapter may be given thus 

Ideas or Notions are what are conveyed by words, severally, through their 
power of Denotation. These, put together into a sentence, convey a complete 
Thought, through the supposed power of the sentence, styled Purport. Now, 
consistently enough, another power in the words must be resorted to, to account 
for the pleasurable sentiments, collectively spoken of as Flavour, 
npon, and therefore distinot from, the simple thought. 
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Suggestion, not 5* That Function entitled Purport* (tatpary a) 
of^he which is acknowledged by those Naiydyikas* who 
yayikas. hold that the loyical connection among the notions 

belonging to the several words in a sentence is apprehended after they 
are severally conveyed — that Function even, being exhausted in simply 
making us apprehend the connection, does not convey the Suggested 
sense, 

c. As for the assertion of some — ‘ Such is the more and more exten- 
sive function of Denotation, like that of an arrow first piercing the 
armour^ then the hotly ^ and then perhaps a tree — and also as for the 
declaration of Dhanika, viz., ‘ Tlic Suggestive power of a word being 
no other than Purport, it is not to he distinctively called Suggestion, 
for Purport which extend.s to all the functions is not to he supposed to 
he measured by the balance (or confined to the single business of 
making us understand the connection in the meanings),^ On these two 
objectors let those let fall the rod of refutation who hold that Word, 
l\u’ception, and Action have an annihilation of their business or oper* 
aiion^ (as far as that individual case is concerned)^ when they have 
ceased after producing their respective single effects. Moreover, on 
tlie supposition of the former of these two tvriters^ what need is ther^ 
of having recourse even to Indication, since the sense, conveyed by 
that power ^ also might be understood through the more, and more 
extending function of Denotation ? Why do not you as well say that 
joy and sorrow, for instance, are conveyed through Denotation to the 
addressee by such a sentence as this — ‘ A son is born to thee, O Brih- 
man, and thy unmarried daughter is pregnant.’ 


* They arc called Abhlhitfinwaya-v^din^ in contradistinction to the AnwiU^ 
bhidliana-vadin^, the followers of the Mimansa school of Philosojihy who (the 
latter) hold that no meanitig in severalty is conveyed by any word, or no notion 
exists but in connection with another ; so that then only do words really mean any- 
thing when they are joined into a sentence. The men of this school deny the 
necessity of supposing a Function, distinct from Denotation, viz, the Purport, 
as belonging to the whole sentence. For, in their opinion, all notions (or, 
meanings of separate words) being, of necessity, connected, — such a jN’ominative 
with such a verb only brings to our mind such a particular Thought. This 
opinion would, at first sight, appear absurd, but, in truth, it is founded on a 
strict analysis of the manner of our conceiving ideas. This will bo evident if 
We only try to form the notion of an action (the meaning of a verb) without 
. connecting it, at the same time, with that of an agent, and vice veraa. In fact, 
this theory looks somewhat similar to Berkoley*s denial of abstract ideas, 

r 2 
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d. As for the assertion — * All sentences, whether human or divine,’*^ 
tend to some purpose. Not tending to one, they ars not acccptabl® 
or useless^ and consequently are like those uttered by a mad man 
Hence, as there is no other motive to bo found, than the relish of 
exquisite joy, actuating the hearer and the chanter of poetrtf towards 
their respective occupations, it is the relish of exquisite joy that is 
held to be the purpose of the sentences of poetry, according to the 
rule — what a word tends to is its purpose. Here it is to be asked — 
What do you mean by the expression — ‘ A sentence tends to a pur- 
pose ?’ Do you mean by it, (a) ‘ a sentence has a thing for its pur- 
pose,’ or {h) ‘ a sentence causes the notion of the thing by the function * 
called Purport P’ — If, the former («), there is no dispute between us, 
for a thing, though suggested by, may yet be the purpose of, a 
sentence. If, the latter (/>), I ask what is this function entitled 
Puri)ort ? Is it what is admitted by those (see §2(57. b. and not(^) 
who hold the * connection of the expressed’ (abhihitilnwaya) — or any 
other power ? If it is the former, we liave already replied ; if, the 
latter, the dispute is simply upon a name, for according to this opinion 
also there is a fourth function established. 

e. But if you say — ‘ well, let the perception of the connection 
among the Excitants, <fec. and that of Flavour or the like be simultane- 
ously caused by the power of Purport ’ — that is not possible, for they 
are held to be in the predicament of cause and eflbct— as says the 
sage — * The production of Flavour takes place from the association of 
the Excitants, the Ensuants, and the Accessories.’ And, how can 
they be related to each other as caRise and effect, if the two perceptions 
should spring up together like the right and left horns of a beast, when 
there is an absence of priority and subsequence necessary to a cause 
and its effect respectively* 

Indication, no / power of words, styled Indi- 

sourco of Suggestion, cation, be supposed to convey the suggested sense ; 
for in such a sentence, for example, as ‘ The herd-station on the 
Ganges’ how can Indication convey the suggestion of coolness and 
purifying power, whilst it ceases from any further operation^ after 
conveying such a sense, merely, as the bank ? 

• Human Sentences— works by man, such as the Laws of Manu. Divio®* 
Sent''nc©»— the Word of Gody i. e. the Vedas. 
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g. Hence, it is not to be disputed that a fourth Function must bo 
had recourse to, 

]i. Moreover— 

Text. 

The Su^?ffGsted, No. 268. The Suggested sense is distinct 

disiinnfc from the Ex- from tlio Expressed, by reason of the difference, of 
pressed m many , . 

Yirays. its perceivcf, nature, number, occasion, effect, 

perception, time, location, addressee, kc.from those of the Expressed. 

COMMENTABY. 

A 

It is distinct as to There is a distinction between the pcrceiver 

tho rciviwvor. of Ejj pressed sense and that of the Suggested, 

as the former is perceivable eykn by Grammarians expert merely in 
the knowledge of words and their meanings, whilst the latter, only 
by the man of sensibility. 

It is different as to Suggested is sometimes in the form of 

its Form. ^ prohibition when the Expressed is in the shape of 

an injunction, as, for exampl( 3 , in — ‘ Stroll securely, 0 devotee, &c.* 
(§ 253 . g.) ; sometimes it is in the form of an affirmation whilst the 
latter is in tliat of a denial, as in — ‘ The border of thy breasts has lost 
the whole sandal-wood &c.’ (sec §27. c.) : hence there is a distinction 
as to their natures. 

It is distinct aa to sucli a sentence as — * The sun is set’ — 

tlio Number. expressed sense is perceived, whilst the 

suggested sense is not one, being — according to the various descrip- 
tions of the perceiver (/. e. the addressee) thereof — sometimes thus— 

* Kesort to your lover,’ or — ‘ Let the cows be bound,’ or — ‘ This is the 
time of thy lover’s arrival,’ or thus — ‘ There is no heat now :’ hence 
there is a distinction as to the number. 

Tho Suggeated, ap- The Expressed sense is to be understood 

prehonsible only by utterance of the words, whilst this — 

a renned inttdlect : 

not so the Expressed. Suggested sense is perceivable through that pecu* 
Har refinement of the intellect and the like : thus is there a difference 
aa to the occasion or means of their apprehension. 

The Suggested, dif- Suggested sense brings surprise, whilst 

ferent as to its effect. Expressed^ a mere cognition : so they are 
tlistinct as to the effect. 
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f They are different as to the apprehension, 
the Suggested being surprising in apprehension^ 
and the other being of a simple nature. 

g. There is a distinction in respect of time, 
the Expressed being perceived first, and the Sug- 
gested, afterwards. 

A. There is a difference in location, the former 
residing in a word only ; the latter, in a word, its 
parts, and its sense, in letters and in style. 

i. Who would not be angry, to see the lip 
of his beloved with a wound ? Endure now tlie 
reproaches of thy lover, perverse as thou wert in 
smelling the lotus containing a bee — though prohibited hy me,** 

In this example (where a female friend speaJes to a woman with her 
lip hitten ly a secondary hero^ when her jealous husband chides her for 
it ) — the expressed sense is addressed to the friend, and the suggested 
to her husband : So there is a difference as to the addressee. 


The perception of 
the Suggested, min- 
gled with suiprise. 


The Suggested, np- 
prohciided after the 
Expressed. 

The Suggested, dis- 
tinct as to its Loca- 
lity. 

The Suggested, 
different as to the Ad- 
dressee. 


Text. 

No. 269, Indication and Denotation are not the causers of the 
perception of Flavour or the like ; since it has no existence before 
being felt, or in other leords, if is a subjective entity ^ and Us existence 
consists in being felt (§51). Moreover, Indication (cannot produce 
the perception the7*eof) when there is no cancelling of the primary or 
the Expressed sense (sec §13). 


Commentary. 

a, ^ Cannot produce the perception thereof — supply Jbhis in th 
Text after * Mo7*eoverj Indication^* to make the se7ise complete. 
Flavour, not to be There is certainly no object established by 

Indicatedor Denoted, proof, signifiable by the words Flavour &c., other 

entity. than the act of relishing — ^that should be conveyed 

by these powers of Indication and Denotation. Moreover, Indication 
comes in, or is brought into operation^ there only where the connection 
among the meanings of the words employed, no sooner takes place than 
it is destroyed, from its unfitness or absurdity, as in the expression—* h. 
herd-station on the Ganges’ or the like : as is said by Udayan6cbarya 
in his Kusumanjali, a work on the Nyiya— 
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Indication, exerted ** ^ sentence does not seek another sense than 

only wliere the literal the literal^ when it is satisfactory (lit. without 
sense is inoongruous. j . v , /.i, n. 

desire), by reason of the fitness of the connection 

among the literal meanings of its component words ; but the connec- 
tion among the significations of the words failing, it is made up by a 
meaning tropically hinted by any of the words.” 

Now, there is no cancelling of the primary meaning, for instance, in 
the sentence commencing — Perceiving that tlie house was empty” 
(see §3. J), and^ therefore^ Indication has no business herein^ and yet 
the Erotic Flavour is developed hy it. 

How what isspoken ^ sentence 

of as Suggested can as ‘ A herd-station on the Ganges’ the motive, viz. 

the coolness^ P^^'ijying power ^ ^c. (see Chap. II, 
§13. b) is not Suggested, but Indicated, then ‘ bank’ would become tlio 
primary meaning* of Ganges and consequently be cancelled,! and 
there must be acknowledged another motive,! as indicated, for the 
indication of this f rst metivey and a third motive, again, to this 
second indication^ and so on ad infinitum. 

Two notions, not d. Nor is Indication exerted here towards 
to bo aimiiltauooiisly . ^ _ 

convoyed or by the the conveyance oj the sense of the * bank as 
B umo function, QUALIFIED by coohiesSy ^c. the motive ; for a 

simultaneous understanding of the object and the motive is impossible. 
To taJee an analogous instance y it is after the perception of the blue 
that the property or speciality of ‘ being known’ (jnatata — according 
to the technicality of the Orammarians) can arise in the blue ; or, 
{as the Naiy&yihas say) the consciousness (anuvyavasaya) of it can 
take place in us,§ 

^ Text. 

No. 270. Nor is Inference able to cause the perception of Flavour, 
&c. suggested ; the reasons assigned as the basis of the inference being 
fallacious ; nor is the perception of Flavour, &c. a Recollection. 

* I’or the * motive* and the sense of ‘bank* cannot both be Indicated, 
t Since, there can bo no Indication without the primary meaning’s being 

cancelled, 

t i’or there can be no indication without a motive which you suppose to be 
•Indicated. 

§ Our perception of the blue, occasioning, as it does, the consciousness thereof, 
must have preceded it. Similarly the understanding of the bank must bo 
antecedent to that of its coolness, Ac. for the knowledge of the coolness, Ac. 19 
occasioned by our knowledge that the place is contiguous to the sacred river. 
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COMMENTAET. 

a. As for the declaration of the author of the Vyakti-viveka (Dis- 
cussion of Suggestion), viz. 

The ncjtioii of somo “ The perception of Flavour and the like which 

of ^'^Flavour^is^an Excitants, &c. is also to he referred 

ference, to the head of Inference. For, the cognition of 

the Excitants, &c. is held to be the instrument or the occasion of the 
perception of Flavour and the like, and they being respectively the 
causes, the effects, and the concomitants of the sentiments of Love, 
&c. (see Chap. III.) produce Flavour or the like by making us infer 
those sentiments, since it is these, apprehended by inference and 
having attained to the condition of being relishable, that are spoken of 
as Flavours. Hence there must necessarily be a process in the per- 
ception thereof, though it is not discerned through its quickness. 
And indeed such a process or succession is admitted even in the 
Suggestion of the Flavours hi/ those who hold that distinct funcliony 
Tins refuted. I would ask — Do you consider as Flavour the 

mere cognition of the affection, &c. residing in Kama, &c. inferred 
through the apprehension of the Excitants, &c. represented in words 
(i. e. a Poem), or in action (i. e. the Drama:) — or do you meanhj 
Flavour the self-manifest joj" felt, through the conception of the 

affection, &c., by men of poetical imagination ? If you mean the 

former, there is no dispute, but the only difference is, that we do not 

use the term Flavour in the sense of the mere cognition of the 

affection, &c. residing in Rama, &c. But the latter, L e. Flavour in 
the sense of joy ^ is not proved to bd^infemble, as the reason, mentioned 
hy you as warraniiny this inference^ is fallacious, for it is not universal#. 
inasmuch as an old Mimdnsalca^ though he also has the^erception of 
the Fxcitants, has not the fruition of the self manifest joy » 
h. As for the assertion made by him again, viz : — 

Another argument “ The ‘ universal attendance’ and the ^ existence 
of the opponent. ju subject,’* necessary to a logical conclusion^ 
are evident with respect to the inference or logical conclusion of 

* These two logical technicalities may be illustrated as follows. All men are 
mortal, Socrates is a man, Socrates is mortal. Now the Naiy^yika wowla 
say— mortality pervofles or niiivorsally attends humanity, and humanity exists 
in the * subject* (viz. Socrates who is to bo proved to bo mortal) ; thertforo we 
inter or conclude that mortality attends Socrates, h'or a full explanation so® 
Pr. B.*s * Lectures on the Nydya Philosophy embracing the Text of the Tarka 
Sangraha.* 
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Flavour thus : — In whatsoever person the Excitants, the Ensuants, the 
Involuntary indications of strong feeling (see §164), and the Acces- 
sories — represented by words or action — come in contact with a cultu 
rated imagination giving scope to their operation — in that person the 
Erotic Flavour cfec., are excited ; — I am one of these persons : there- 
fore I infer the Frotic Flavou/r ^c, are excited in wie.” 

And — 

“ The occasions, which you consider as essential in suggesting a 
different meaning, are held by us as reasons for the inference thereof — 
us who take the side of those who consider that a suggestion is no 
other than an inference.” 

The logical infer- To these again we reply — this is not opposed 

cnco of one’s being opinion, but such a notion is not consi- 

ari approhendor oi ^ , 

Flavour, iiofc identical dercd by US as relishable, but the fulness of joy 
tlioreof^ exquisite, felt only in its own manifestation, so 

that the reason in your supposed inference is a mere 
semblance leading, as it does, to the conclusion of a thing (viz. I have 
the fruition of Flavour)^ different from what you wished to conclude 
(viz. the fruition itself of Flavour). 
c. As for the further assertion of the same writer — 

Another objection. The Suggested matter in such a sentence as 
* Stroll securely, 0 devotee, &c.* (see §253. g.) ; as also the Ornament 
of Metaphor, for instance, in the following are simply inferred — 

“ ‘ May Krishna preserve the world — cuidous to see the alternate 
separation and union of the youthful couple of Erahmany ducks 
(Chakravaka), as, in his sports in the water, \\q playfully removes his 
quick hands from Kddhd’s face, and covers it again:’ 

“ To explS,in : Inference is the knowledge of the Signified, through 
the Sign qualified by its existence in the subject, its existence in 
Similar instances, and its exclusion from opposite instances.* Now no 
unconnected sense in the shape of the Suggested can be understood 
from the Expressed, otherwise suggestion would be indefinite {or a 
sentence would suggest anything) ; so that there must be a connection 

. * As, (gupposing a smoky hill to bo the subject in which the existence of fire 
js to be inferred), we conclude in the subject the existence of fire the Signified, by 
the Sign smoke which we see existing in it as well as in * similar instances,’ 
®uch as the culinary hearth, where thei*e is no doubt as to the exisfcenco of fire, 
ftuu which we seo absent from the ‘ opposite instances,’ i, e. such places in which 
he absence of fire is certain. Seo Dr. B.’s Tarka Sangraha, §54, 


z 
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between the sense (i. e. the Expressed), which causes the understand- 
ing of a different sense, and that (i, e. the Suggested), which is caused 
to bo understood by it. Hence, the sense which causes, is the 
‘ Sign,’ and that which is caused to be understood, is the Signified. 
Now the former’s ‘existence in the subject’ is expressed, and its 
‘ existence in similar instances’ and ‘ exclusion from opposite instances,’ 
though not expressed, are to be made out through the peculiar 
tendency of the sentence^ so that the Suggested sense as the Signified 
being understood from the Expressed sense as the Sign, the case ends 
simply in an inference.” 

The Suggested To this we reply — It is not so. Let us see. 
sense not inforablo, _ , ' . i i 

the reason alleged ^ sentence as — btroll securely, O devotee 

being fallacious. you would say that the apparent direction 

for strolling, resting on the circumstance of the dog being killed, leads 
m finally to infer the prohibition of strolling, by reason of the discovery 
of a lion on the bank of the Goddvari. Now, here the alleged reason 
in the inference, (or the major Fremise of your Sylloyism) is not 
universal, for it is possible that even a coward might resort to the 
lion-infested place at the command of a spiritual guide, or a master, 
or from affection for a beloved woman. The i^eason is also inconclu- 
sive on the score of its being doubtful as to whether the words of an 
amorous woman (with respect to a lion's heiny found an the Ooddvari) 
are to be believed or not. 

d. As to the stanza — “ May Krishna &c.” it is not to be asserted 
that it is by inference that we understand here the Suggested sense 
in such a manner as the following — ‘ What by its appearance and 
disappearance causes the separation and union of the Brdhmany ducks 
must be the moon,’* For your argument fails in the case of a fright- 
ening thing, which might as well by its appearance and disappearance 
cause the separation and union of the ducks. 

Another false rea- ‘ ^ sense intimates such another sense, 

soning, repelled. because of its (the former's) being of the nature 
of such a sense, since whatever is not the intimater of such another 
sense is not such a sense.’t such an inference, also^ as the above, 
the reason is, to all intents and purposes, a mere semblance, iov from 

• See note, p. 78. 

t is but an apparent inatanco of Inference founded on the Kevala 
T^atireki Linga (Sign that is only absent). Beo Dr. B.*s Tarka Sangraha^ §53t 
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the reason assigned hy you, vis. ‘ the sense heiny as it is^ there might 
as well be inferred such anotlier sense — he it what it may — as was 
never wished to he intimated hy the sense- 

f As to the stanza commencing, ‘ O neighbour, will you cast your 
eyes’ (see §258. c), you would say — here the reed-knot’s scratching 
the woman’s body, and her going alone to the river are the Sign of 
her enjoying another lover, which is the Signified. But tliose (viz. her 
going alone to the river ^c. alleged hy you as the Sign or Reason in 
your infereme) might, as well, be from her love for her husband as is 
declared in the very stanza ; so that, your reason is not invariable or, 
in other words, dallying with a gallant is not universally predicable of 
a womn going alone to a river, or the like. 

y. As to the stanza commencing — ‘ The border of thy breasts has 
lost the whole sandal wood’ (§27. c) — I ask — Is the dalliance of the 
female messenger with her (the spealcer^s) lover, as hinted here^ 
inferred by the addressed viz. the female messenger, or by those others 
present there at the time, or by men of taste considering the sense of 
this piece of poetry ? In the case of the two former inferring the 
hinted sense, tliere is no dispute, but in the case of the last (viz, the 
readers of poetry) there can he no inference, as the reason assigned in 
the inference, fails where such a sense is not intended to he hinted. 
It must not be alleged that the reason is qualified by being associated 
with the condition or circumstance of the speaker &c., since, not being 
mentioned, we cannot arrive at a knowledge of it, and so we want a 
general proposition to hase our inference upon. Moreover, as it is not 
^ Logical inference necessary that such poems, originating merely in 
wUh ^orlw^of °ima- imagination of the poets, should have any 

gination. authority at all, our reason (in the inference of 

any other meaning than the Expressed) must be imperfect (or incon- 
clusive) from its doubtfulness. It has been asserted by the author of 
* Vyakti’ that the meanings of the words, in th& stanza above alluded 
to, suggest the other sense only through the aid of the word ‘ wretch’ 
5 but when there is reason for doubting whether the lover, 
referred to in the verses, was really a wretch or not, how can there he 
an inference ? 

The < conclusion All that we have said before, also precludes 

from tho effect^ also ^ I • i i, • 

iJwng an Inference, notion ot the suggested meanings being 

rejected from poetry, perceivable by (what is called hy the Mimdnsakas) 

i 2 
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the ‘ Conclusion from the effect,* for the ^ conclusion from the effect* 


too must always depend upon an induction, or general proposition, 
previously established. As, when we conclude ‘ Chaittra resides some 
where else' from the ‘ effect' of the proposition — ‘ Chaittra, who is not 
in this cow-herd-station, lives,’ our inference depends on the previously 
established induction, viz. ‘ whoever lives must reside somewhere.’ 


Suggestion, not 
founded on conven- 
tion. 


L Nor is the Suggested sense apprehended 
through an understanding of signs, in some 
such manner as the number ^ ten’ or the like is 


apprehended by us, for instance, at the time of buying cloth from the 
dealer's raising his forefinger in signification of the price — suppose 
10 Ms., of a certain piece. Because, the understanding of a sign, 
being dependent on the common authority of convention &c., is also 
reckoned aa a eort of inference. 

X- r h As to the assertion of some that the appre- 
Flavour, not a recol- hcnsion of Flavour &c. h^m^founded on, or derived 
lection. {vom previous impression is simply a Recollection 

— it is not right, for their reason is only a semblance, in as much as it 
fails in the case of a Recognition which is also derived from previous 
impression, and yet is not only a Mecollection but a JPerception also, 
h. Lastly, as to the allegation of Mahima Bhatta with respect to 
such a stanza as the one commencing ‘ Who, by his fort, is insurmount- 
able in battle’ (see §257. c) — that there exists no second sense in it, 
it is verily an elephantine wink (or heedlessness of the palpable) on 
his part to deny what is establisbed^by actual perception. 

A fourth function So— ^0 recapitulate the reasons— \i is 

settled. proved that a fourth function must be resorted to 

in a sentence, inasmuch as the sense in the shape of Flavour &c. 
established by the universal perception of men of taste, cannot be 
denied, as it appears and disappears with the particular words, sense 
&c.* by which it is conveyed, as it is not cognizable by such sources 
of knowledge as Inference &c., and as it is not to be conveyed by tbe 
three functions commencing with the Denotation. Further, this 
function comes into operation independently of any reference on our 
part to any previous induction or the like. All this is now clear. 


* Sell. The words, tho literal sense, the various parts of a word &o,, which 
suggest another meaning or a particular sentiment. See Chap, IV. 
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m. The question then arising — How is this function designated ? 
—it is replied — 

Text. 

This, named Sug- 271. This function is, by the learned, 

gestion or Gustation, gtyled ‘ Suggestion’ (vyanjana). Some again call 
it Easand (Gustation) as suggestive of Flavour. 

Commentary. 

a. This has been discriminately dwelt upon on the occasion of the 
decision of Flavour (see §33. g, and d.), and so it is all lucid. 

So much for the ‘ establishment of the function of Suggesting’ — the 
fifth chapter of the Mirror of Composition. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Declaration of ‘ a Poem to le seen and heard'" and 
‘ a Poem only to le heard.' 

nivision of Poetry having stated the two divisions of Poetry 

iiit- 0 the ‘ Visible’ and as (1) ‘Suggestive’ and (2) ‘of a subordinate 
the Audible. Suggestion,* he declares its two divisions again 

into the ‘ Visible’ and the ‘ Audible.’ 

Text. 

Visible Poetry de- 272. Poetry is considered again to be of 

two sorts, from the distinctions of Poetry to be 
seen and heard^ and Poetry only to be heard. Of these the ‘ visible 
Poetry’ is that which can be represented, and this — (see the next 
Text ) — 

Commentary. 

a. He states the reason for its appellation of ‘ Riipaka’ (Poem of 


Why called *E<i- 


Text. 

No. 273. — is called Rtipaka from the artificial 
assumption of forms hy the actors. 

Commentary. 

‘ This’ — ‘ visible Poetry’ — is styled Eupaka by reason of the 
Q^ctors artificially assuming the forms of (?. e. personating) Rama &c. 

h. NoWy what is this acting or representation (abhinaya) P — 
he replies — 
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Text. 

Representation, No. 274. Acting is the imitation of condi- 

fourfold. tions ; it is of four kinds, viz. (1) Gestural 

(angika), (2) Vocal (vdchika), (3) Extranegus, or pertaining to dress, 
ornament, ^c. (aharya), and (4) Internal or pertaining to the soul or 
internal feelings (sattwika). 

Commentary. 

a. Acting is the imitation or representation of the conditions of 
Edma, Yudhishthira, &c. by means of gesture,* speech, &c. 

i. He declares the divisions of the Ilupaka. 

Text. 

The ten Rupakas. No. 275. The Ndtaka, the Prakarana, the 
Bhdna, the Vyayoyga, the Samavakara, the Dima, the Tliamriga, the 
Anka, the Vithi and the Prahasana : these are the ten liupakas. 

Commentary. 

a. And — 

Text. 

Theeightoenminor No. 276. The Niitikd, the Trotaka, the 
Rupakas. Goshthi, the Sattaka, the Natyarasaka, the Pras- 

thana, the Ulldpya, the Kavya, the Prenkhana, the Kasaka, the 
Sanlapaka, the S'rigadita, the S'ilpaka, the Vildsikd, the Durmallikd, 
the Prakaranf, the Hallis'a, the Bhanika \ these eighteen the learned call 
Upardpakas (minor Eupakas). All these in their general character 
are held to resemble the Na^aka. 

Commentary. 

a, * Air — L e. the Eupakas beginning with the Prakarana, and 
the Upardpakaa commencing with the Natikd. 

h. Of these — 

Text. 

The Kanaka de- No. 277. The Nataka should have a celebrated 
scribed, story for its plot; be possessed of the five 

Junctures (see §332) ; have the qualities of ‘ Vivacity’ (see §91), pros- 
perity, &c. described ; contain or represent personages (or characters) 
contributing to the various prosperities of the Hero ; be abounding 
with the sentiments of pleasure and pain, as also with a variety of 
flavours. It is declared that the Nufaka should consist of from five 
to ten Acts. The hero should be of the sort characterised ‘ high- 
* Lit. By the corporeal membera. 
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spirited, but temperate and firm’ (§ 66), powerful and virtuous, being 
either a royal sago of renowned family, or a god, or a demigod ; the 
principal Flavour must be one only, being either the Erotic or the 
Heroic, all other flavours should be subordinate, and the Marvellous 
eccliihited in the fulfilment of the end, or in the last Juncture, viz* the 
‘ Conclusion,^ There must be four or five important personages en- 
gaged in the business of the hero, and the Nafaka must be so composed 
as to cud like a cow’s tail. 

COMMENTABT. 

. a, Celebrated’ — such as the famous story of the Eamdyana, for 

instance, that forms the plot of the drama Eamacharita, &c. 

h. The junctures shall be declared afterwards (see § 332). 

c, ‘ Contain personages contributing to the various prosperities 
of the hero^ — i. e. the Nataka should have mighty Assistants the 
kero, 

d, ‘ The sentiments of pleasure and pain’ — as are clearly exhibited 
in the stories of Kama, Yudhishthira, &c. 

e, ‘ A royal sage’ — such as Dushyanta and others. 

f ‘ A god’ — i. e. such as the holy Krishna or the like. 

g, ‘ A demigod’ — i. e, one who, though a god, thinks himself a 
man, such as the divine Eamachandra. 

h, * So composed as to end like a cow’s tail’ — Some explain it to 
mean that each of the acts is to be gradually made shorter than the 
one preceding ; while others say that as in a cow’s tail some hairs are 
short and some long, so in the Ndtaka some important incidents are 
to be completed in the first or opening Juncture (Mukhasandhi), some 
in the juncture Pratimukha, and similarly the other incidents are to be 
distributed among the other junctures, without trying to make them 
equal, in number, in every Juncture. 

Text. 

ThoAo6 doscribod. No. 278. The Act is declared to be of the 
following description. It represents visibly the actions of the hero ; 
it is to be brilliant with Flavour and Incomplete flavour ; its style 
must be clear ; it should contain short prose sentences (churnaka) ; 
it forms a division in the action of the drama; it may slightly touch 
the Vindu (see §319) ; it should not contain an abundance of incidents, 
nor should it represent the Vija (Cierm), or the Catastrophe (saeliriti ) ; 
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it should contain various appropriate actions it should not have too 
many verses in it ; it must not bo composed so as to clash against the 
performance of the necessary duties, nor should it contain events of 
more than one day ;t it should always have the hero under immediate 
relation ; it should contain three or four personages ; it should bo 
devoid of the following actions — calling at a distance, killing, battle, 
national calamity, marriage, eating, cursing, excretion, death, amorous 
dalliance, scratching with the teeth or nails, and others that excite 
shame ;* * * § as also sleeping, sipping the lip, besieging a city or the like, 
bathing and anointing the body ; it should not be too lengthy ; it 
visibly represents interesting deeds, pertaining, for example, to a queen 
and her attendants, to a minister and merchants, such as excite feeling 
and flavour — the characters all making their exit at the end. 

Commentary. 

a. The Vindu &c. shall be mentioned afterwards. — ‘ Necessary 
duties^ — i. e. the morning and evening prayers, &c. 

b. He describes the Interlude (Qarbhdnka) being in place after the 
declaration of the principal Act ; — 

Text. 

The Interlude, des- 279. A secondary Act contained within 

a principal one, having a Kangadwara, an Amukha 
&Q, of its own, and so also containing a Germ and an End, is styled 
Interlude, t 


Commentary. 

a. As, for example, in the Bala^tlamayana — 

“ Eunuch. ( — addressing Havana — ) This festival of Sita’s own 
choice (i. e, of a hu^and), fit as it is to be drunk in by many an ear, 
and viewed by many a large eye, is, as it were, a drama composed for 
your maje8ty.’'§ 

Thus commences the Interlude named ‘ Sita’s own choice.’ 


* I. E. Tending to the main business of the drama. 

« t It will be observed here that Prof. Wilson was mistaken in saying — * The 
^dhitya Darpana extends it (the duration of the Act) to a few days or oven to 
®ne year.* Hindu Theatre, Vol, I. p. 9. 

X For convenience sake I have used this word, though generally employed in 
a somewhat different sense. 

§ We have another example in the Uttara Rima Charita at the commonoe- 
ment cr the 7th Act. So is the well known ‘ mouse trap to catch the conscience 
of the king,’ in Hamlet. 
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Preliminary 
foriiiaiices of 
Drama. 


per- 

tlio 


Tjsxt. 

No. 280. The first thing to be done in it is 
the Purva Ranga, then Reverence to the assem- 
bly, then the mention of the name of the poet 
<tc. as also of the drama, and then the Induction (.^mukha — see §283 
and 287). 

COMMENTAEY. 

a. ‘ In it * — L e, in the Drama. 

Text. 


.Tbo Purva-ranga. No. 281. What the Actors perform before 
the cominencoment of the matter to be represented or the main drama^ 
fur the removal of the ob;^tiiclos likely to happen to the stage in the 
course of it — is called Piirva Ranga, (Preliminary Performance). It 
consists of a Viiriety of elements, such as the Pratyahara &c., among 
which however the Renediction (Nandi) must be used as a special 
means of removing the obstacles. 


COMMEOTABY. 

a. He states its (the Nandi's) nature : — 


Text. 

The Nandi or Beno- 282. What is recited in the praise of a 

Deity, a Brdliman, a king, or the like, combined 
with a benediction, is designated Nandi. It should suggest such 
auspicious things as the Vilwa {JEyle Marmelos)^ the Conch shell, the 
moon, the lotus, the Erahmany duck, the lily ; and consist either of 
twelve inflected words or eight lines. 

Commentahy. 

a. The Nandi of eight lines is such, for example, as that in the 
Anarglia Raghava commencing Tliat of twelve words — 

as the following in the * Pushpa-mald’ (Flower-garland) of my venera- 
ble Father — 

“ The daughter of the Royal Mountain {Pdrvati) with her moon 
face shining at first red with resentment towards Kama’s enemy 

* The first of tho couplo of stanzas hero alluded to, is translated as follows : 

“ 1 adore, for the removal of obstiicles, tho eyes of tho Holy One, marked by 
the divine maco, (Vishnu)— glorious eyes, able one to gladden the Koka, the 
ether to feast tho Chakora ; which hiivo made the white lotns-bud in the Great 
God's navel-pond equal to tho Ethereal Conch in His hand, as, struck hy tlmr 
respective sola/r and lunar rays, half it wakos, and half it sleeps, sweet in charm- 
mg beauty/* 

2 A 
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(S'iva) holding, as he does, on his head the Eiver-Goddess (Oanga)-^ 
then, as her lord falls down at her feet, charming with a smile — may 
she bestow on you prosperity !” 

h. Thus might the Benediction le illustrated in other instances. 

The Nandi, proper- performance, however ^ spoken of in 

ly, no part of the g^^xt 281, 1 have designated Nandi according to 
Purva Kaiiga, the . . i 4 . i-i . -i. • • 

Kaugadwara being the opinion 01 some, but others say — ‘it is in 

tho commencement. reality the part of the Purva Banga named Ban- 

gadwira (the Door or Opening of the Theatre), to which effect it has 

been said-— 

“ Since acting is first of all introduced into this, it is known as tlie 
Bangadwara, consisting of vocal and gestural performance.'’ 

Now tho Benediction (or Nandi properly so called)^ such as is 
described in the present text, being peri'oriued BliiFOiiE the Banga- 
dwiira by tho mere actors, is not mentioned by the great sage 
(Bharata). Moreover, the above definition of Nandi docs not hold 
good, for instance, with respect to the following stanza^ prefacing the 
drama Vikramorvasi of that great poet — Kalidasa : — 

“ May’*^ He who is declared in the Upanishads to be the sole 
Person, pervading the heaven and the earth, in whom exclusively does 
the word Lord (fs wara) attain to its true signification, who is souglit 
within by the desirers of salvation with breath and organs controlled 
• — may that S'iva, easy to be obtained by steady faith and devotion, 
be for your felicity !” 

d. Further, it has been said — ithe poet should compose beginning 
with the Bangadwara hence it is that in the old manuscripts the 
stanza beginning ‘ May He wdio is declared’ is found written after the 
words — * Enter Manager (Sutradh^ra) at the end of the Benediction.’ 
Where, however, this expression occurs after the stanza, there it is 
intended to intimate the poet’s meaning — ■ the Manager shall read 
this after the Benediction : hero commence I the drama.’ 

Text. 

Tho drama, how to No. 283. The Manager, haying just acted the 
bo introduced. Puiwa Banga, desists, and the Establisher (Stlia- 

paka), equal to him, then entering, establishes or introduces the 

* A commontator of the Sakuntala reconciles the similar stanza, therein, with 
the ubovc detinition of Nandi, on the authority of Abhinava gupta Achdrya, the 
Expositor of tho Bharata Butraa, who explains ‘ pada’ to moan a clause as well 
^ a lino and an inflected word. 
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draitiR ; ho must hint tho matter or action^ if divine, or human, in tli0 
corresponding form, and if mixed, in either of tho two forms ; or he 
may hint the Vija (Germ), the Mukha (Vace^ Opening)^ or the hero. 

COMMENTAllY. 

а. ‘ Establisher’ — so called from Ms office of establishing or iring* 
ing in the action of tlie poem. 

б. ‘ Like him ’ — L e, with qualities and appearance like those of 
the Manoger. 

c. In these days from the absence of a complete performance of 
tlic Piirva Kanga, the custom is that the Manager alone does all. 

d. The Sthapaka must hint a divine matter as a deity, a human 
matter as a human being, and a mixed matter in any of these charac- 
ters. — ‘ Matter’ i. e. the Action or the plot : For example — 

InLimation of tho ‘‘ deceiving the command of his Father as a 
garland on bis head, Rama resorts to the forest ; 
Bharata, in devotion to him, abandons his whole kingdom together 
with his mother ; those faithful followers — Siigriva and Viblushana 

— arci raised to high prosperity ; and his pride-elevated enemies, the 
Ten-headed demon and others, are all annihilated.” 

e. The Germ (vija) hinted — as in the Ratnavali — 

Intimation of tho “Favourable Fortune brings us speedily our 
wished-for object even from another continent, 
even from the bosom of the ocean, aye, even from the farthest quarter 
of the globe !” 

Here, the admission of Ilatndvali, favoured by kind Fortune, into 
tile king of Vatsa’s house is the germ or first means ^ beginning to 
operate with Yaugandharayana’s exertions, of tho king’s obtaining 
the lady (Ratndvali) who had been plunged by shipwreck into the 
midst of the sea, but afterwards saved. 

Intimation of tho /• Mukha is a sort of speech indicating, 

opening action, xneaiis of an equivoque or the like, the inci- 

dent to be presently represented ; as the following — 

“ Smiling with the clear, silvery moon, and lustrous with the stars, 
Autumn has arrived — like the fair Rdma, radiant with his glittering 
sword unsheathed ; like the hero he has destroyed the season of the 
dark and dreadful like the ten-headed monster; and he has 

2 A 2 
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reloaded the Bandhujiva with flowers, still imitating that gracious 
prince who brought back life to his slaughtered friends.”* 

g. The Hero hinted, as in the Sakuntahi — 

Introduction of tlio “Suddenly was I carried away by the ravlsh- 
ing strains of thy song as is this king Dushyanta 

by the flying deer.” 

Text. 

No. 284. Having propitiated the theatric spectators with sweet 
verses hinting the purport of the drama, he mentions the names of 
the drama and the poet, as well as his lineage &c., and generally 
describes some season with the action called Bharati. 

COMMENTABY. 

a, * He’ i, e, the Establisher. — 

h, ‘ Generally’ — because sometimes there is no description made 
of the season, as in the Ratnavali. 

c. The action Bhdrati is now explained — 

Text. 

The action Bhara- No. 285. Tlic Bharati is a vocal action by an 
tf, defined. actor speaking mostly Sanskrit. 

COMMEXTARY. 

a. The Bhfirati is a performance cliiclly consisting in a discourse 
being for the most part in Sanskrit. 

Text. 

Its elements. No 286. The Prarochand (Propitiation), the 

Vithi, as also the Prahasana, aijjl the A'muklia (Induction) are its 
component parts. Among these the Prarochand is the excitement of 
the attention by means of eulogium. 

Commentary. 

ThoPrarochana,or The Prarochand is the attraction of the 

Commendation. attention of the Audience, by a commendation of 

the drama <fec. to the 2 iQX\or\^ or representations about to be performed. 
For example, in the Katndvali — 

“ The poet S 'riharsha is a perfect master of his art^ and this assem- 
bly can well appreciate merit ; the actions of Vatsa’s king are charm- 
iiig to the people, and we are skilled in acting — each of these circum- 

* This comparison is not perhaps wholly intended in the original—the ac- 
tions .)f Kama being meant simply to bo hinted along with the description 
the season by means of an equivocal collocation of words. 
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stances would singly lead to tho attainment of the wished- for fruit ; 
how much more then would all this assemblage of excellences, com- 
bined as they are from the excess of our good fortune ?” 

5. The Vitlii and the Prahasana shall be hereafter described^ 
(see §520 and 533). 
c. He now states the Amtchha : 


Text. 

No. 287- When the Actress, or tho Vidushaka 
Imluctiotd^scrib<5! Buffoon), or tlio Paripars'wika 

(Associate), discourses with tlie Manager in inter- 
esting speeches issuing out of their own business* and hinting dr 
hrinfiiif/ in the subject in hand (7. <?. the matter to he represented ) — 
it is designated Amukha (Prelude) or Prastavana (Introduction). 

Commentary. 

a. The Establislicr (Sthapaka) also is called Manager being like 
him. Tho Paripars'wika is his {the Sthfipaka^s) attendant. An 
Actor is a little inferior to the latter. 

Text. 

Its five varieties. No. 288. There are five varieties of the Pre- 
lude, viz. the Udghatyaka, the Kathodghata, the Prayogatis'aya, tho 
Pravartaka, and the Avalagita. 

Commentary. 

Among these — 

Text. 

Tlio Udglifityaka. No. 289. When having heard some words, 
and not understood their sense, tliey add some otliers of their own to 
make a meaning out of them — it is called Udghatyaka (striking up). 

Commentary. 

a. For example, in the Mudra llakshasa (Tho Signet of tho 
Minister) — 

“ Manager. — That malignant planet, f Kotu, wishes violently to 
Overpower the Moon (Chandra) now in full circle’’^ — (Behind the 
scene, or lit, in the dressing-room — interrupting) “ Chanalcya, — Ah ! 

* In tho original which the commentator explains — suited to 

their purpose, — tho entrauco of one of tho dramatis persoiim.’* 

t Krura-graha, which equivocally means also ‘ of ovil intention.’ 

I Sampurpamandala—* in a full circle of sovereignty.* 
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who is this that, whilst I live, wishes violently to overpower Chan- 
dragupta 

Here enters a personage (Glidnalcya) construing the words of the 
Manager into a different sense from what they import — owing to liis 
having been engrossed by his own thoughts. 

Text. 

The Kathodghata. No. 290. If a personage makes his entrance, 
catching up the words of the Manager, or their meaning — it is called 
ICathodghata (Striking up of an event). 

Commentary. 

This based (1) on * Catching up the words’— as in the Ilatna- 

tho words. — « Favourable Fortune brings, &c.* (§ 283. e.) 

having been recited by the Manager, a personage repeats behind tho 
scene, the couplet thus — ‘ So it is, no doubt — Favourable Fortune, 
&c.’ — and Yaugandharayana makes his entrance. 

And (2) on tho entrance of a character catching up 

the sense — as in the Veni-sanh^ra : — 

“Manager — May the sons of Pandu rejoice with Madhava, the firo 
of their antagonism extinguished from the enemies seeking peace ; and 
may the sons of king Dhritarashtra with their proteges obtain tran- 
quillity, having desisted from all fighting, and subdued the people’s 
heart by their protective affection.’’^ 

Catching up the sense of the sentence spoken by the Manager, some 
one cries out behind the scene — “ Ah wretch, thou vain chanter of 
peace to my enemies^ how can the sons of Dhritarashtra obtain tran- 
quillity so long as I live ?” The jlanager then goes out, and lihinni- 
sena enters. 

Text. 

The Prayogfitiev O'* performance is super- 

ya, or Supersession of seded by another so that a personage enters, it is 
^ called Prayogatis'aya {Supersession of apart). 

Commentary. 

. a. For example, in the Kundamala — “ [Behind the Scene.] Madam, 
alight this side — this side — please, 

* The second sense of the stanza is tho following : — ** May the sons of F^nchi 
r^ice with Madhava, tho firo of their antagonism extinguished from tlio ex- 
tinction of their foes; and may the departed sotds of king Dhritarashtra’ s sons 
and of their prot^.gea be in peace, having graced the Earth with the blood o 
their bodies wounded in battle.** 
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Manager — Who is this verily that renders me assistance by calling 
my lady ? [Looking closely — ] 0 misery ! It is most pitiful — Alas ! 
it is Lakshma^a drawing Sitd to the woods — Sfta who though oppress- 
ed with the weight of pregnancy, has been banished the country by 
Eama perplexed with the fear of his people’s censure, as she had re- 
mained so long in the habitation of the king of Lanka.” 

Here the Manager, wishing his wife to be called for tlio purpose of 
dancing, goes out hinting the entrance of Sita and Lakshmana with 
iliG exclamation — “ this is Lakshmana leading Sita to the woods’ — and 
thus performs a part superseding that which he had apparently intend- 
ed for liis own, viz. dancing. Hence the name Prayogdtisaya. 

Text. 

The Pravartaka. No. 292. Wlien the Manager makes a de- 

scription taking the season current for the subject, and a personage 
enters thereupon — it is called Pravartaka (Introduction). 

Commentary. 

a. As, for example, the stanza commencing * Smiling with the clear 
silvery moon’ (§283./) having been recited, Eama enters as therein 
described. 

Text. 

The Avalagita. No. 293. When in a performance another 

business {viz. the hinting of the entrance of the hero or the like^ is 
performed in unison with it — it is designated by the learned — Avalagita. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the S'akuntala — ‘‘ Manager — Suddenly was I 
carried away, &c., (see § 283. y.)”*— Then enters the king. 

Text. 

No. 294. Herein may also be admitted any of the other elements 
of the Vithi, q-ccording to the occasion. 

Commentary. 

o. * Herein’ — i. e. in the Amukha. 

‘ The other elements’— i. e. those besides the Udgh4tyaka and 
the Avalagita, to be described hereafter (see §521.) 

c, Nakhakutta, however, declares — 

^ * This is cited as an instance of the Prayogatisaya by Dhanika in his expo- 
flitioa of the Pas'a-rilpa, soo that work, chap. 3, sT. 10. 
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Another variety of “ Natalca and the like, the Induction 

tlio Iniluction, accord- ( Amuklia) may also be founded on words, heard 
mg to some. spoken, either behind the scene, or in the 

air.*' 

Text. 

No. 295. The Manager should employ any of these varieties (m. 
eluding those intimated lasf)^ and thereby hinting either the matter or 
a personage, go out at the cud and then represent the action. 

Commentaht. 

‘ Action ’ — L e, the scries of incidents that form the subject of 
the dra7)ia. 

Text. 

Action two fold. No. 200. This Action again, is held hy the 
(1) The Principal. learned to be two-fold ; the one is the Principal 
(AdhikarikaJ, and the other Incidental (Pi-asangika). Property (Adhi- 
kara) is the ownership or of the result; the holder of that 
ownership is the Principal person— Hero (lit. Owner, Adhikarin), 
hence the story pertaining to him is designated by the poets Adhlkari- 
ka {of the Hi'mcipal per scnage). 

COMMEXTAET. 

a. ‘ Of the result’ — i. c. of the principal fruit, {such as Hamfs 
recovei'y of Slta through the destruction of Havana.) 

If. The story of Kama, or (he main action^ in the drafna Pula 
llamayana, is an example of the first of these divisions. 

Teilt. 

(2.) Tho Incident- 297. Incidental, or Episodical is that 

which is subservient to it. 


COMMENTABT. 

a. That story or plot which is intended to he subservient ‘ to it’ 
i. e. to the Principal action, is the Incidental ; for example the actions 
of Sugriva or the like. 


ThePatak^-sthanaka, 
an important element 
in tiio action. 


Text. 

No. 298. The Patfikd-sthdnaka (Telling or 
Striking Point) is to bo admitted here into the 
action with good judgment. 


COMMEXTAEY. 

a. * Here into the action^ — i, e. into the dramatic action. 
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Text. 

This defined. No. 299. That is called the Pataka Sthdnaka 

when instead of the thing thought of, or expected^ another of the 
same character is brought in by some strange or unexpected circum- 
stance. 

Commentary. 

«. He states the divisions hereof: — 

Text. 

TJio first Pataia ^0* 300. When an object is unexpectedly, 
sthanaka. excellent manner, gained under a pecu. 

liarly favourable circumstance— it is declared to be the first Pataka 
Sthanaka. 

Commentary. 

a. As, for example, in the Eatnavali, when the king, thinking that 
it was Vdsavadatta, his wife, about to commit suicide from his falling 
in love with SdgariM, unties the noose from her neck and then re- 
cognizing by licr voice the lady disguised as his wife to be Sagarika 
exclaims — ^ How, is it, Sagarika, my love ! 0 forbear from this des- 

perate rashness.’ Here we have an attainment of the principal ob- 
ject, viz., the company of Sagarika, excellent, that is to say happier, 
under the excessively favourable juncture, than the expected one of 
Vdsavadattd, 

Text. 

The Second. No. tSOl. A speech extremely equivocal and 

containing a variety of epithets is declared to be the Second Pataka 
Sthanaka. 

Commentary. 
n. For example, in the Veni Sanhara — 

“ Manager — May the sons of king Dhritarashtra with their prot^- 
g<5s obtain tranquillity, having desisted from all fighting (vigraha), 
and subdued the people’s heart by protective affection (rakta).” 

As this sentence suggests the Germ* and the Endf by means of an 
equivoque based on the words ‘rakta,’ ‘vigraha,’ <fec , bearing the 
second significations of ‘blood,’ ‘body,’ &c., respectively, J — happiness 

* Viz., Yudhishthira^s energy, roused by the indignation of Bhima, which 
latter is first manifested at the Manager’s recitation of tho above lines. 

t Soil. The binding of Draupadi’s tresses through the destruction of Duryo- 
dhana and his brothers — the foes of the hero. 

I See noto^g 290. fc. 
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to the liero comes unexpectedly to be understood from the lineSy 
instead of blessing to the enemies which theyy at firsts seem to indicate : 
so the general definition of the PatAkd Sthdnaka (see § 299J holds 
good here. 

Text. 

Tho Third. No. 302. What hints the Deed (Kdrya-^ 

see § 323^, obscurely, and under a certainty as to some particular, — 
containing equivocal replies — is spoken of as the third Pataka Stha- 
naka. 

Commetttahy. 

a. ^ Obscurely’ — L e, under a sense not clearly expressed. 

b. * Containing equivocal replies’ — i. e. containing replies fitly 
connected with the matter in hand, but used under a different im- 
port. 

c. * Under a certainty as to some particular ’-r-f. e. under the at- 
tainment of certainty as to some particular matter. 

d. What is characterized by the above qualities is the third Pata- 
kA Sthanaka : as, in tlie Ve^i Sanhara, Act II — 

“ Eunuch, — Broken, Sire, Broken — ■ 

King, — By whom ? 

Eunuch, — By the Fierce (Bhimena) — 

Whose? 

Eu. — Your Majesty’s. 

King, — Ah ! What dost thou babble ? 

Eu, — [Terrified.] Nay, my l|;^ng, I say — Broken by the Fierce 
[wind], your Majesty’s. . 

King, — Fie ! thou wretched old man, whence is this hallucination 
in tltee, just now ? 

jEif, — My king, it is no hallucination, it is indeed a reality. 

Broken by the fierce wind, your Majesty’s chariot-flag has been 
thrown down upon the ground — ^making, as it fell, a cry of lamenta- 
tion with the sound of its tinkling string of bells.” 

Here is exhibited an intimation that ends in hinting the matter m 
hand, viz., the fracture of Duryodhana’s thigh by Bhimasena, which 
forms the catastrophe of the drama. 

Text. 

The Fourth. No. 803. An equivocal arrangement of words 

(br a double entendre) well connected and fit for poetry — such as has 
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an eye to a third sense, viz., the End, is the next and last Pataka 
gth^naka. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. For example, in the liatnavali : 

“ I shall certainly make the countenance of the queen red with 
anger to-day — by looking — as on another woman inflamed with love — 
at this garden creeper entwining the Madana tree, powerfully bloom- 
ing in blossoms white (pale with powerful anxieties — ), about to be 
fully blown (yawning through langour — ), and every moment shaking 
itself through the frequent puffs of the wind ( — increasing her own 
pain by the frequent heaving of sighs).”* 

Hi:re is hinted the future event of the king’s falling in love with 
Sagarika, terminating in his union with the lady by marriage — which 
is the End of the business. 

Tho Patak^i Stha- h. These four Pataka Sthanalcas are employed 
nakas may bo used all the junctures (Sandliis — see § 332) some- 

out tho play. times for the purpose of intimating some bless- 

ing, sometimes a misfortune too ; they may be multiplied according 
to the taste of the poet. As to what has been asserted by some, viz., 
‘They are to be employed respectively in the four junctures commenc- 
ing with the Mukha {Opening Juncture — see § 333)* — in this others 
do not agree, for it is proper that all these, extremely acceptable as 
they arc, should be used every where without restriction. 

Text. 

An improper inci- 304i. A matter Or incident which is im- 

dent in tho hero’s life proper with respect .to the hero, or opposed to 
to be omitted or al- ^ ^ ‘ , . _ . ^ 

tered in tho plot. relish, is to be altogether omitted, or shaped 

otlierwise. 

COMMEOTAEY. 

a. An ‘ improper* event is, for instance, the killing of Vdlin by 
Rdma by an artifice. It is entirely omitted in the Udatta Raghava, 
and is altered in the Vira Charita, where Yiliu himself comes forward 
to slay Rama in fight, and is killed by him. 

* The qualifications enclosed within brackets, of course, apply to * another 
woman inflamed with love.’ — Tho difference between this and the second Pataka 
Sthanaka (§ 301), says tho scholiast, lies in the latter (the 2nd) being entirely 
based upon a double entendre, whilst tho former has an expressed comparison 
besides. 


2 B 2 
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Text. 

What incidents to ^ 0 . 305. Incidents which are not to be shown 

bohintod in the Ar- represented in the Acts and arc yet consider- 
thopakshepaka or In- 

ti-oductory Scene. ed necessary to be told, as also such as extend 
through, from two days to a year (§ 278), and others too extensive, 
are to be hinted by the learned by means of the Arthopakshepakas* 
(Introductory Scenes). 

Commentary. 

a. ‘ Incidents or events not to bo shown in the Acts’ — such as 
events of battle, &c. 

Text. 

No. 306. A business extending beyond a year should be comprised 
within a year. 

Commentary. 


a. As has been said by the sage — 

j All that was done in a month, or even in a 

Its duration, not ' 

to be more than a year, should be performed in a separate Tntroduc- 
iory Scene (Ankachheda), but never what ex- 
tends beyond a year.” So the destruction of Virddha, &c., parts of 
the story of Edma’s dwelling in the forest, though it extended over 
fourteen years, may be hinted, without opposition to the above diciirn^ 
to have occupied a year or any portion of it, such as a couple of 
days, <fec. 

Text. 


A whole day’s 
event also to be told 
by the Arthopaksho- 
. paka. 


No. 307. What was done in a day, but in a 
whole day, is*to be intimated by means of the 
Introductory Scenes apart from the main Act, 
Commentary. 


a. The question arising — what are these Introductory Scenes ? — 


he says — 


Text. 


Its divisions. No. 308. The Introductory Scenes are five 

viz., the Vishkambhaka, the Pravcs'aka, the Chdlika, the Ankavatara, 
as also the Ankamukha (Protasis). 

The Vishkambhaka The Vishkambhaka is represented in the be- 

pure, and mixed. ginning of an act, being brief and exhibitivo or 
suggestive of parts of the action both past and future. When acted 


* Lit. Intimators of Matter. 
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l>y one or two middling personages, it is pure, but it is spoJcen of as 
mixed, if performed by a low and a middling character. 

Commentary. 

a. Of tliese two divisions of the Vishkambhaka, the pure is, for 
instance, acted by Kapalakundala in the cemetery, in the drama Malati 
Madhava jf Bhavahh4ti ; the mixed, by Kshapanaka and Kapalika, in 
the lidmdbhinanda. 

Text. 

The Praves'aka. No. 309. Tlie Praves'aka (^Introducer) is per- 

formed between two consecutive acts by one or two low characters, in 
ah unelevated discourse ; it is like the Vishkambhaka in other re- 
spects. 

Commentary. 

a, ^ Between two acts' — so it is forbidden to he employed in the 
first act. 

h. An example of this is the part played by the couple of Demons 
in the Act — ‘ AsSvatthamanka’ (or Act of AsVattlulman) in the Veni 
Sanhdra. 

c. Now of the Chulikd : — 

Tho Chulika. No 310. The hinting of a matter or event 

hy those behind the curtain is the Chdlika : 

Commentary. 

For example, in the Vira Charita, in tho beginning of the fourth 
Act : — “(Behind the Scene — ) Up! up! Deities^ Riders fn aereal cars, 
up with theatrical festivities ! ifec.” 

Thus is hinted, by the persons behind the scene, tho event of Para- 
s'u Rama’s defeat by Rama. 

h. Now of the Ankdvatara. 

Text. 

The Ankdvatara, No. 311. When an Act, hinted by persons at 
the end of the preceding Act, is brought in continuity with the latter 
— this is called Ankavatdra (Descent of an Act). 

Commentary. 

«. As in the S'akuntald, tho 6th Act, having been hinted by 
persons, at the end of the 5th, is introduced as a portion, or contU 
nuation^ as it were, of this Act. 

Now of the Ankamukha (Protasis). 
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Text. 

The Ankamukha, No. 3J2. That part of an Act, wherein the 
or tVotasis. subject of all the Acts is intimated, is styled 

Ankamukha (Face or Opening of the Act) which suggests the Germ 
(Vfja) as well as the End (Artha). 

a. For example, in the Malati Madhava, at the commencement of 
tlie first Act, Kamandaki and Avalokitd hint the parts to be played 
by Bhurivasu and others, and collaterally the arrangement of the 
plot, in brief. 

Text. 


Another kind of 
Ankamukha. 


No. 313. Or the Ankamukha may be, when 
persons, at the end of an act, hint the opening 


point of another Act, divided, or not continued, from it. 


CoMMENTAET. 

a. ‘ Persons at the end of an Act* — i. e, persons entering at the 
end of an Act. 

i. As, in the Vira Charita, at the conclusion of the second Act — 
Sumantra — (Entering — ) Tlie holy Vas'ishtha and Vis'wdmittra 
are calling you together with Bhargava. 

Others — Wliere arc the holy sages ? 

Sumantra — With the great king Das'aratha. 

Others — Let us then go there.” 

Here ends the Act. Now thi% is called Ankamukha (Face of an 
Act), as the Minister Sumantra, entering just at the conclusion of 
the Act — which suspends the action of Janaka and Satananda— hints 
or introduces the face or opening of the succeeding Act, viz. ‘ Enter 
Vasishtha, Vis'wdmittra, and Paras'u Rama seated.* 

c. I have said this according to the opinion of Dhanika. Others, 
however, assert that this sort of Ankamukha is in fact the same with 
the Ankdvatdra.* 


* Tho (lofinitions of these two kinds of the Introductory Scene — nay tho 
whole of this chapter, mostly without oven tho least alteration — are borrowed 
from tho Das'a Eupa tho expositor whereof is Dhanika. Now the delinifcions 
mark a difference between them not loss than that between other divisions. 
The example indeed, cited hero to illustrate the Aukavatara, which is ditferoufc 
from that of Dhanika, confounds tho two divisions. Vide Das^a Eupa — ST. 
— 56 . 
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Text. 

Tho Vishkambha- ^o. 814. When a good deal of the insipid 
ka wlicn to succeed matter, forming the commencement of the story 
the A mukha. upon which a drama is founded, is left out, and 

the remainder, required to give us the clue to the story, is to be exhi- 
bited, then the Vishkambhaka in the drama must be performed imme- 
diately after the Induction (Amukha) — the characters of the former 
having been hinted in the latter : 

Commentary. 

a. For example, in the llatnavali, the Vishkambhaka performed 
by Yogandharayana. 

Text. 

Tho Act when to when relishable matter com- 

Biiocced tho AW- mences at the very opening of the story, then 
the Act must commence at the very beginning — 
introduced by the Induction : 

Commentary. 

a. As, in the S'akuntali. 

Text. 

The hero’s death No. 31G. The death (lit. killing) of the prin- 
SlouJ'LdTni cipal personage or hero (Adhikarin) is not to be 
cideuts to harmonize, declared even by means of the Vishkambhaka, 
Ac. ; nor should any of the two — Flavour {Sentiments) and matter 
{Incidents), cover over or out-balance the other. 

Commentary. 

a. Flavour — i, e, the Erotic, &c. To this effect it has been said 
by Dhanika — 

“ The dramatist should neither disperse far the matter (t. e. the^ 
incidents of his play) by a superabundance of Flavour or passionate 
descriptions, nor should he cover over the Flavour by an excess of 
matter and embellishment.’* 

Text. 

The five Sources No. 317. The Vija (Germ), the Vindu (Se- 
of the End. condary Germ), the Pataka (Collateral action), 

fbe Prakari (Episode), and the K6rya (Deed) are the five Sources of 
the End or the Grand Object — which are to be known and employed 
3<Jcording to the rule. 
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CoMMENTAliy. 

a. ^ The Sources of the End’ — i, e. the causes or means of the ac- 
complislimont of the principal object. 

h. Of these the Germ is defined as follows — 

Text. 

Tho Germ (Vfja) '^1®* That wliicli is the first cause of 

dcfiiioil. gaining the end, is hut slightly intimated, and 

expands itself in various ways, is denominated Vija. 

Comm TAR V. 

a. For example, in the Ilatnavalf, the source of the monarch of 
Vatsa’s obtaining EatnavaU is the exertion of Yogandharayanii, fa- 
voured by hind Fortune. Or, in the Veni Sanhara, tlie cause of tlio 
binding of Draupadi’s tresses is the energy of Yudhishthira enhanced 
by the rage of lihimasena. 

Text. 

Tlio Vindu, defin- ^Yhen the course of the business of 

iJf(> drama seems to be interrujited, the cause of 
its being developed again is called Viiidu.'^ 

Commentary. 

a. For example, in the Eatnavab', tlie business, at the completion 
of the worship of Kama, being suspended, vSiigarika, hearing these 
words of tlie bard — ‘They (the assenil>h‘d princes) ex])oc*t to see t c 
feet of Udayana as the beams of the rising moon’ — exclaims in joy 
— ‘ How, is lie the king Udayana !’ This excites the succeeding part 
of the businessf. 

Text. 

Tlie Patak/i or Col- ^20. A Collateral Story, pervading, or 

lateral Action. stretching through, the drama is styled Pataka. 

• Commentary. 

a. For example, in the llama Charita the story of Sugriva, Ac. ; 
in the Yeni Sanhara, that of Bhima, &c. ; and in S’akuntala that of 
the Vidushaka. 

* Tiit. Drop, as a drop of oil on water quickly difffisog itself. 

t Lit. ‘ TTiis^s tlie Spring or Germ of an intermediate object’ — that which 
follows, viz. Sugarika’s falling in lovo with the king. Thus the V'^mdu ia dis- 
tinguished from the Vija (Germ) as being tho source of an intermediate objeeti 
whili-r tho latter is that ef the principal ono, and consequently being possibly 
more t:>an one, whilst tho latter can not but be one. * 
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TIir hero’s minor 
olijtxifc, not the Pata- 
ka proper. 

Vimarslia. 


Text. 

No. 321. An object of the hero other than 
the princip 2 X is not tlio Patdka, for that may be 
accomplished either in tlie Juncture Garblia or 

Comment ATI Y. 


a. For example, the attainment of tlie kingdom of Ttdlin by Su- 
griva, which is a minor object of the hero llama fulfilled before the 
consummation of his principal object^ the destruction of lldmna. 

Tito object ^of the As to wliat the sage has said viz. — ‘ Tlie 

also '^indicatorl^^ by Patakd is concluded eitlior at the end of the 
Jiliarataby Patakd. Garbha or of the Vimarsha’— this the veneralde 


Abliinava Gupta has thus explained: ‘ The word Pataka hero denotes 
tropically the object of the hero of the Patdka, for the I’ataka, pro- 
perly so called, is found to continue even to the Nirvaliaria or Conclu- 
sion, 


Text. 

Tho Prakari or No. 322. A Collateral action of limited dii- 
Episode. ration is what is meant by Prakari. 

Commentauy. 

a. For example, in the act named Kulapati, the dialogue between 
Jatiiyu and lldvana. 

Text. 

Tho Deed (Karya), No. 323. An object of the hero other tlian 
defined. principal is not the Prakari. 

That is called the Deed or Object (Karya), through which is to bo 
accomplished the sought for iJnd, whicli is the motive of the business, 
and for the consummation of which the incidental actions are perform* 
ed. 


COMMENTABY. 

a. As the killing of Bdvana for the recovery of Sita in the Kama 
Charita. 

Text. 

Pivo Stages of the No. 321. There are five conditions or sfayes 
of the Deed, undertaken by those that seek an 
End — viz., Commencement (<trambha), Effort (yatna), Hope of At- 
tainment (praptyas'd), Certainty of Attainment (niyatapti), and At- 
tainment of the Fruit (phalagarna). 

2 c 
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Tkxt. 

The Juncturos spe- No. 3^32. Tlic Mukha (Protasis), the Prati- 

mukha (Epitasis), the Garbha (Catastasis), the 
Vimarsha (Peripateia), and tl»e Upasanhriti (Catastrophe) : these 
five are its divisions tlic definitions wliereof are stated in order, as 
follows : 

COMMENTAHT. 

a. He states the definitions according to the order of tlieir mention : 

Text. 

The Mnklia. No. 333. That Juncture is designated Mukha 

(Protasis or Opening Juncture) wherein is the origination of the Gorin 
(see §318), giving rise to a variety of matters and flavour, and con- 
taining the * Commencement’ (A'rambha — see §325). 

COMMENTAJiy. 

a. As is exhibited in the first act of the Katn avail. 

Text. 

Tho Pratimukha. No. 334. Tlie Pratimukha (Epitasis) is that 
in which the first cause or Genii (see §318) of the Fruit (L e, the End or 
TJUimate Ohjcct)^ laid in the Juncture Mukha, has sprouted but not in 
a very perceptible manner. 

COAtMENTAEY. 

a. For example in the second act of tho Eatn^vali, we have the 
sprouting or discoveiy of the Germ of affection, the primary cause of 
the union of Vatsa-raja and Siigarika — which was intimated in the 
first act — since liere it is somewhat marked on account of its being 
known by Susangatd and tlie Vidiishaka, and guessed by Y^savadatta 
through the circumstance of Sagarika’s drawing the picture of the 
king. 

Text. 

Tho Garbha. No. 335. Tlie Garbha (Catastasis) is that 

wherein the first cause or Germ of tlie Fruit, that has previously 
sprouted, is developed, but is attended with frequent hindi’ance in its 
growthy and search for the object loished for, 

CoMMEKTAET. 

a. This Jimcture is called ‘ Garbha* (womb) from its being preg" 
nant with the Fruit : As in the 2nd act of the Eatnavali— 

“ Susangatd, Indeed, friend, thou art unkind now, as tliou quittest 
not thy anger, though thus held by the hand by thy lord <&c.** 
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Here we have the development of the Germ iriz, SdyariJc/is love for 
the king of Vatsa^ which has now become mutual and manifest. Again 
wo have a hindrance of it on the entrance of Vdsavadatta. In the third 
act we have the ‘ search' (for the beloved object) in these words of the 
king — ‘ How is it that Vasantaka, gone to seek intelligence of her, is 
delaying?’ We have its (the Germ’s) re-manifestation in the following — 
Vidushaka. Ha ! ha ! the joy of my dear friend even on gaining 
the kingdom of Kaus arnbi was not such as will be felt bg him on 
hearing from mo the nows of his love.” 

There is again the obstruction in the recognition of V:isavadatt4 by 
the king who had mistaken her for Sdgarikh disguised as the queen ; 
again the ‘ search’ in Sagarika’s resorting to the appointed place ; and 
again the development in Sagarika’s putting the noose of a creeper 
round her neck to kill herself. 

b. Now of the Vimarsha — 

Text. 

Tlio Vimarsha. No. 330. Where the means of gaining tho 

End is developed more than in the Garbha, but is impeded by a curse 
or the like — tliat is known as the Vimarsha. 

COMMKNTAllY. 

a. For example, in the beginning of the fourth act of Sakuntala — 

“ Anasugli. Priyamvada, complete as is the happiness of our beloved 
friend S'akuntala through lier marriage of love* (gandharva viva ha), 
iny heart is particularly satisfied that she has bet n united to a worthy 
husband.” 

^J’hc whole of the matter, commencing with this and extending up to 
the recognition of S'akuntala represented in the seventh act, is embraced 
by the impediment in the shape of the king’s forgetting S'akuntala, 

h. Now of the Nirvahana. 

Text. 

The Nirvahana. No. 337. The Nirvabana (Catastroplie or 

Conclusion) is that in winch the matters sprung and gradually deve- 
loped from the Germ, that have occurred in tlu*ir projier places in tho 
Mukha &c., are caused to end in the consummation of one object. 

CoMMENTAliY. 

a. For example,, in tbe Yeni Sanhara : — 

“ Eunuch. (Approaching with joy.) Triumphant is your Majesty, 
• Or secret marriage by mutual consent. 
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great king : Here comes Bhimasena with liis whole body reddened 
with Diiryodhana’s blood — Iiard to be recognized Ac.’* 

Here the various incidents, scattered in tlieir proper places, of tlie 
Miikha and other Junctures, — that had originally sprung from the 
Germ, converge to one object, viz. the binding up of Draupadi’s tresses. 

Or, for example, in tlie seventh act of S 'akuntaU, the whole body of 
the matter after tlie recognition of S'akuntala. 

h. He mentions the members or elements of each of these Junc- 
tures : — • 

Text. 

Tho members of Upakshepa, Parikara, Parinyasa, 

the Mukhu. Vilobhana, Yukti, Prapti, Samadluina, Vidhaiia, 

Paribhavana, Udbheda, Karana, Bheda : these arc tlie elements in the 
Mukha. 

COMMKNTATIY. 

a. He defines these according to the order of their enumeration. 

Text. 

Upakshepa. No. 339. The springing up of the dramatic 

matter is designated Upakshepa (Hint). 

OoMMEXTAUV. 

a, ‘ Dramatic matter ’ — L e. the thing to be represented, viz, the 
action, 

h. For example in tlic Veni Sanbara — 

** Bhima. Shall the sons of Dhritarasbtra be in peace, whilst I live 
— having struck at our lives and siezed our proiierty, by setting fire 
to the resin-covered house toe had been treMcherously sent to live in, 
by giving us poisoned food, and by obliging us to enter the gambling 
assembly ; and having laid violent hands on the garment and hair of 
the wife of the Paiidavas ?” 

Text. 

rankara. No. 310. 13y the Parikara '(Expansion) 

meant the expansion of the matter tines sprung up. 

COMMENTAllY. 

a. For example, in the same — • 

“ Of that enmity that grew up between me and the Kurus while I 
was yet a boy, neither our revered brother (Yudhishthira) was the cause, 
nor Kiriti (Arjuna), nor were you two. Do you make peace— Bliinia, 
in wrath, breaks it asunder again like the broad breast of Jarasandha. 
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Text. 

Parinyasa. No. 341. The Parinyasa (Establislimcnt) itJ 

tlie settlement thereof (i. e, of the matter sprung up, §339) f 

COMMENTAUV 

a. As, affain in tlie same drama — 

“ I — Blhma will adorn thy hair, 0 princess, witli my hand red with 
the tlnck and ahnndjintly gushing blood of Duryodhana when his 
thighs are smashed by the powerful blows of the club revolved by my 
wliirling hand.” 

Now, the Upakshepa (Hint) is the imu’c intimation, in brief, of 
tlie object matter of the dramatic poem, /. e. of the plot. The i^iri- 
kara is the exposition of the same. The Parinyasa, irnjjlying a still 
greater detei’iniiiation than what is suggested in tlie Parikara, is, as it 
W(jrc, the fixing of the object about the heart. Such is the distinction 
among them. These elements must come in the order indicated. The 
other members to he prcsenlhj described may occur otherwise, or 
differently from their order. 

Tf:xt. 

Vilobhana, No. 342. The Vilobhana (Allurement) is the 

declaration of exeellcuce. 

CoMMENTAnr. 

a. For example, in the same — 

“ Dranpadi , — My lord, what is hard for you to do, if excited with 
wrath ?” 

Or, for instance, in my ‘ Chandrakala’ in the description of Chandra- 
kala, beginning — “ Here is she, that Lustre of youth.” 

h. As to the description of the excellence of the deer, for instance, 
in the stanza of S'akuntala, commencing “ Charming witli this turning 
of the neck” — it is not a |)artof the Juncture, since 

it has no connection with the Germ and throuyh ity the End, So is it 
to l>e understood with respect to the other members that they are 
memhersy only when connected icith the Go^ni and the End, 

Text, 

Vukti, , No. 31‘3. The Yukti (Ilesolution) is the deter- 

ini nation of purpose. 

COMMENTAHY. 

As in the Veni Sanhara — 
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“ Sahadeva, (To Bhmia.) Have you, Sir, taken these words of 
His M ajesty without reflecting on their scope.^' 

Commencing with this down to the speech of Rhima — 

“ Wrathfully to destroy the family of the enemies shames you indeed 
before the people, hut your partner’s hair, siezed in the midst of the 
assembly, calls not up your blush.” 

Text. 

Prapti. No. 314. The Prapti (Gain) is the access of 

delight. 

COMMENTAIIY. 

a For instance, in the same — 

“ I am not destroying, with wrath, tlic hundred Kauravas in war, 
&c.” (see §L»G6. c.) 

Hearing tliis, Draupadi exclaims with joy — “ My loi’d, such a heart- 
dolighting speech was indeed never heiu'd by me before. — 0, utter it 
again and again,” 

Text. 

Sarnadliana. No. 315. Tlic Germ’s aclually coming to he 

sxichf is termed Sarnudhana (Deposition). 

CoMMENTAllY. 

a. As in tlie same — 

“ [Pcliind the scene.] Hear, ho, Virata, Drupada, and otliers ! 
That flame of wratli at Duryodhana’s seizing the hair and garment ot‘ 
tlie princess (Draupadi) ; which was smothered by him all tliis time 
with care — his conscience slirinking from the breach of his vow of 
truth ; nay, which was desired to be forgotten by the pacific kinj? 
wislung peace to the Iiouse — that powerful Yudhishthirean flame, 
struck by the flint* of gambling, bursts forth now upon the forces of 
the Kurus.” 

The Germ exhibited in the stanza beginning — ‘ Shall the sons of 
Dhritarashtra be in peace, whilst I live,’ — is here, as it wer(3, properly 
deposited, being agreed upon by the principal personage, the hero ; 
hence the name Samddhana. 

Text. 

Vidliana. ^ No, 346. A passage, containing sentiments of 

pleasure and pain together, is termed Vidhana. 

* In tho original— wood to produce fire from. 
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Commentary. 

a. For example, in the Biilaeharita — , 

“ Bhdrgam^(^o Rama) My mind is at once possessed with joy and 
grief, as 1 see the excess of thy energy, dear child, as also thy tender 
to have to cope with a worthy rivals and grief to have to kill 

a hoyr 

Or, as in my Prabhavati, the stanza beginning — 0 ! this form, 
ecstatic to my eyes,” (§219.) 

Text. 

Piiribhavaiia. No. 347. Words implying curiosity are called 

raribhavaiia. 

Commentary. 

a. For example, in tlie Venisanhara, J)rau])ad!, doubting whether 
the war would take place or not, empiircs alter the drum has sounded 

‘ Why, iny lord, is this martial drum, that roars like clouds in the 
uiiivorsal dissolution, being struck now every moment T 

Text. 

TJtlbhocla, No. 318. The Udbheda (Sprouting) is the 

shooting forth of the Germ (vija). 

Commentary. 

a. As in the same — 

DraupadL — My lord, you will come and console me again. 

'' Bhima — You will not see Bhiina again, with liis face down ea.st* 
tlirough shame to liave endured the enemy’s ii suits - see me again 
vvitliout liaving destroyed to a man the dcscemh nts oT Kuril.” 

Text. 

Kibana. No. 319. The Karaua is llie proper comiuenco- 

Jiicnt of tlie main business. 

Commentary. 

0- As in the .same — 

W(} are now going, pi inccs.s, for the dcsl ruction of the Kuril 
family.” • 

Text. 

IhioRa, .No. 350. Bheda (division) is the lu’cach of a 

Rnion. 

Commentary. 

As ill the same — ” ilcnce is it that from tliis day I sopcarate 

self from you, Sirs.” 

* Or, accoi ding to another reading, * chcorloss’ or * siuh* 

2 B 
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h. But sonic* say tluxt Blieda is an urging or excitement. 

c. Now of the members of the Pratirnukha. 

Text. 

Tho Members of No. 351. Vilasa, Parisarpa, Vidhuta, Tapana, 
the Pratirnukha. Narma, Narmadyuti, Pragamana, Virodha, Paryu- 
pasana, Pushpa, Yajra, Upanyasa, and Varnasaiihara belong to the 
Pratirnukha. 

COMMENTAST. 

a. Of these — 

Text. 

Vilasa. No. 352. Desire for tho object of love is termcct 

Vilasa (Amorousness). 

COMMENTABY. 

a, Vilajja is the desire for a woman or man who is the exciting 
cause or object of the sentiment of Lovo, as in S'akuntala : — 

“ My beloved is indeed not easy to obtain, yet my heart solaces 
itself in having seen her amorous gestures ; and thus, though Cujad 
has not yet done his duty in unitinf/ tis in marriage^ our mutual 
longing produces a deliglit almost ccpuil to that enjoyed in actual 
embrace.” 

Text. 

Parisarpa. No. 353. The pursuit or seeJemg after oiio 

seen once, but afterwards lost, is called Parisarpa (Going about), 

COMMENTATIT. 

As in S'akuntala — 

“ King. — She must be here ; for here on the door-way to this ratan 
bowery bright Vi^ith sands, 1 see fresh foot-prints, raised in the front 
but depressed behind from tlie weight of the loins.” 

Text. 

Vidliuta. No. 354. Vidhuta (shaking off) is the non- 

acceptance, at hrst, of a courtesy or a wooing speech. 

Commentary. 

a. For instance, in the same drama, as is quoted above, S'ahmfnU 
affects not to admit Dushyantf s professions of love thus — “ You need 
not longcr^^ detain the royal sage, anxious as he is in being f^eparated 
from bis harem.” 

* The author of the DasWdpa is principally meant hero. . 
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According to som(3, liovvever, Vidhuta is indifference or a shah- 
imj off of love. 

Tkxt 

Tapauju No. 355. The not finding of a means is named 

Tapana (Torment). 

Commentary. 

As in the Ratnavali — 

Sdgarikii — Difficult is tliat person to be obtained for whom longs 
my heart and my shame is great ; myself am de[>en(lent upon another 
and love is invincible — death, then, my dear friend, death is the only 
refuge for 

Text. 

Nama. No. 350. Narma (Pleasantry or jest) is a 

jocular speech. 

Commentary. 
a. As in the Ratndvali : — 

“ Sit'8angat&--lliiVQ, my friend, before thee stands he for whom thou 
hast come here. 

“ Sdgariket— (With seeming anger.) For whom liave I come ? 

“ Susan .— for the picture, lady—suspcct me not of meaning any 
thing else.’* 

Text. 

Narma-dyuti. No. 357. Whilst Narma-dyuti (Brilliancy of 

jest) is joy produced by joke. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the same : — 

“ Susangatii—T\\Q\i art cruel now, friend, as thou quittest not thy 
anger, tliough thus held by the hand by tliy lord. 

“ SdgariM — (With a frown and a smile.) Wilt thou not yet cease 
lo jest, Susangatd ?’* 

Some, Jiowever, assert — * a joke covering over a fault is Narma- 
dyuti,* 

Text. 

t'ragamana. No 358. The Pragamana is a speech contain^ 

an excellent answer. 

Commentary. 

As in the Vikramorvas*i — 

Unas' i — Yictorioiis be thou, great king, be thou victorious ! » 
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“ Victorious, indeed, have 1 become to whom victory has been 

proclaimed by thee,/«ir ladp &c.” 

Text. 

Virodha. No, 359. The Virodha (Adversity) is falling 

into danger. 

COMMENTATIY. 

a. As in the Chanda Kaus7ka — 

Acting imprudently, I liave, indeed, like a blind man, trodden 
under iny feet, a fire with blazing flames.” 

Text. 

* 

Paryupasana. No. 3G0. Asking pardon for a fault done is 

Parj^ijpasana. 

COMMENTAHT. 

a. For example, in the llatnavali — 

“ Vidtishaka — Pray, be not angry : it has flown into the plantain 
bower &e.” 

Text. 

Pnshpa. No. 3G1. A declaration of excellence is calletl 

the Pushpa. 

COMMICNTABY. 

a. As in the same — 

“ (The king liolds Sagarika by the liand.) 

“ TidushaJea — This, my friend, is an extraordinary Beauty you have 
obtained. 

“ King — Indeed, friend, she is Beauty herself, and her hand is ii 
sprout of the Parijata (Heavenly tree), otherwise how comes to ooz(i 
from it this nectarine liquid, disguised as heat-drops ?” 

Text, 

Yajra, No. 3G2. The Vajra is a speech directly cruel. 

CoMMEXTABY. 

a. For example in the same : — 

“ JEVnY— ‘How could you know me here ? 

** SusangatA — Not only you but the picture too, so I go to inform 
the queen of it.’* 

Text. 

Upanyasa. No. 363. The TTpanydsa is a propitiation or 

gratifying. 
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Commentary. 

(t^ As in the same : — 

“ SusangatA — Let not my master suspect me. I have indeed played 
with these through the favour of my mistress. It would he a greater 
favour to me, should your majesty propitiate my dear friend Sagarika 
who is angry that I have drawn her likeness here.” 

h* Some, however, say — ‘ an assertion made with a reason is termed 
Upanyasa,’ and cite, from the Katnavalf, as an example — “ This born- 
slave is extremely impertinent *’ — where the assertion of impertinence^ 
in respect of the female attendant SmangatA^ is accompanied with the 
rmson of her heing a slave by birth. 

Text. 


Varna- sanliara. No, 364i. A meeting of men of the four castes 

is called the Varna-sai^hara (Assemblage of the classes). 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the 3rd act of the Viracharita : — 

“ This assembly of saints ; the hero Yudbujit ; the aged king Loma- 
pMa together with his ministers ; as also this ancient lord of the 
Janakas, the perpetual performer of sacriliecs and the teacher of Divine 
knowledge — solicit of thee a friendly conduct.” 

Here we have a meeting of men of different castes such as the 
Ih'dhman saints and the Kshattriyas. 

Another inteipro- venerable writer Abhiuava Gupta, 

laiioii of the Varna- however, asserts that the word'varna’ indicates 
personages drama and ‘ sanliara’ means a 

drawing together. He refers, as an example, to the passage in the 
second act of the Katndvali — 


“ This would bo a greater favour to me #****# 
Hold her by the hand and then propitiate her. =*****## 


King — Where is she [V^savadattd (?) ], where is she ?” 

Now of^he elements of the Garhha 
Text. 

of No. 865. AbhuUharna, Marga, Rtipa, Uda- 
harana, Krama, Sangralia, Anumana, Prdrthana, 
Kshipti, Trotaka, Adhibala, Udvega, and Vidrava arc the members 
'belonging to tlie Garbha. 


The Members 
the Garbha. 
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Abhutabarana. Of these the Abhdtaharana (Utterance of an 

unreality) is a speech founded on fraud. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in As'wathaman’s Act of the VenisanliAra : — 

‘‘ The son of Pritha (Yiidhishthira) having clearly spoken — ‘ As^wa^- 
thdman is killed/ afterwards uttered — trutliful indeed as he is — ‘ the 
elephant/ indistinctly.” 

Text, 

Marga. No. 3G6. Marga is the declaration of tlie 

truth. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the drama ‘ Chanda Kaus'ika’ (Vis'wamitira 
Wroth). 

King — Holy saint ! accept this that 1 have earned by selling my 
wife and children ; for the rest of the donation I have promised to you^ 
I will sell myself even to a Chandahi.” 

Text. 

Rupa. No. 367. A speech implying reflection is Ibipa. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the Ilatnavali : — 

“ King. How did Cupid pierce my mind with all his arrows 
together? restless as it is by nature and never to be perceived (or 
aimed at)'' 

Text. 

Udaharana. No, 368. An extolling or lofty speech is called 

the Udaharana (Extolling), 

Commentary. 

a. As in the As'watthamaiika, or the third act named after As'icat- 
thdman, of the Veni Sankara : — 

“ Whoever holds a weapon in the troops of the Pandavas ; whoever 
belongs to the family of Panehdla, be he a grown up man, a boy, el- 
even lying in the womb ; whoever has witnessed or connived at that 
deed ; and whoever opposes me whilst I walk in the field of battle— 
of every one of these I myself am the destroyer, mad with wrath,— 
though he be the destroyer of the worlds or Death himself'' 

Text. 

Krama, No. 369. Thc disco veiy of the reality ol one ^ 

love is termed the Krama. 
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(Nirvaliana — sec §337) inasmuch it has a place here under the 
form of this Prdrthani. Otherwise than on this condition.^ the 
elements would amount to 65, whilst they are held to he 64 only. 

Text. 

Kshipti. No. 373. The development of a concealed 

matter is termed the Kshipti (Hint).* 

CoMMENTiET. 

a*, As in As'watth^man’s Act or the 3rd in the Vent Semhdra 

“ Dreadful has been the effect on the world of that single seizure of 
hair (viz. of Draupadis) — surely mankind will all be annihilated ^oii 
this second seizure (i. e. of DroncHs)^^ 

Text. 

Trotaka. No. 374. The Trotaka again is a wratliful 

speech. 

CoivrMENTABY. 

a. For example, in the Chanda Kaus'ika : — 

“ Kam'ika — Ah ! How — are the donations of gold thou hast pro- 
mised to me not yet ready 

Text. 

Adhibala. No, 375. The Adhibala (Overreaching) is an 

inquiry or examination by an artifice, 

COMMENTAKT. 

a. For example, in the Katnavali Act III. 

Kdmhana-mctla — This, my lady, is the picture-gallery — let me 
beckon to Vasantaka <fec.” 

Text. 

Udvega. No. 376. Fear caused by a king or the like 

is termed the Udvega (Anxiety). 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the Vcoi Sanhara, Act V. 

‘‘ They have arrived, mounted in one ear, inquiring for you hciL^ 
and tliere — that foe of Karna (Arjuna), and tliat fierce Vrikodam 
(Rhima) of wolfish deeds.** 

* This is a deviation from the definition of tlio Das'a Rilpa and, as 
usual cou8e(|nenee in such cases, it is very obscure, being scarcely rcc^nicihi 

with the example. 
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Text. 

Vitlrava. No. 377. By the Vidrava (Confusion) is meant 

the hurry occasioned by apprehension, fear, or terror, 

COMl^ENTAttr. 

a. For example : 

“ There was an indescribable hurry produced in the army of the 
monkeys at tlic siglit of the wrath-excited Kavana with faces dread- 
l\il like black Death’s.’’ 

h. Now of the Members of the Vimarsha : 

Text. 

« 

The Members of Apavada, Sampheta, Vyavasilya, 

the Vimarsha. Drava, Dyuti, S'akti, Prasanga, Kheda, Pratishe- 

dha, Virodhaiia, Prarochaiia, Adana, Clihadana : these belong to the 
Vimarsha (§330). 

Apavada. ApavAda (Censure) is the declaration of fault. 

COMMENTABY. 

a. For example in the Venf Sanhara, Act VI. 

“ Tudlmhthira. Pancluilaka, have you discovered any where the 
traces of that wretch ? 

“ Fdnchdlaka. Not only his traces but the wretcli himself has been 
found, the chief cause of tliat sin of touching the queen’s tresses.” 

Text. 

Sampheta. No. 379. The Sampheta is an angry interlo- 

cution. 

CoMMENTAliY. 
a. As in the same. Act V. 

“ King, — O thou son of Vayu, dost thou extol, before the old king, 
thy deeds, though detested ? Hear thou — *Tliy Avifo, or thine, O beast, 
or that prince’s, or the twin brothers’ — the common wife of you all — 
my slave won in gambling, was .seized by the hair, before tlie princes, 
by my command, the lord of the earth. In that perverse enmity 
between me and you^ say what harm did the princes do whom thou 
hast killed? -and dost thou brag, even without having vanquished 
me fiercely proud of the cumbrous property of the might of these 
brawny arms ? 

“ Hhima. (Angrily) Oh wretch ! 

“ King, Oh villain ! kaf 
2 £ 
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Text. 

Vyavas^iya. No. 380. By Vyavasaya (Resolution) is to be 

understood a vow combined with a reason. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the same, Act V. : — 

“ Bhima, He who has destroyed, one and all, the descendants of 
Kuril, who, intoxicated as he is with Dus's'asana’s blood, shall break the 
thighs of Duryodhana — here is Bhima bowing down his head to you^ 
venerable old uncle'"^ 

Text. 

Drava. No. 381. Drava is rudeness shown to a supe- 

rior from the agitation of grief or the like. 

Commentary. 

a. For instance in the same. Act VI. : — 

“ Yudhislithira. Worthy elder brother of Krishna ! brother of 
Subhadrd ! You brought not to mind the affection you owe to your 
kindred, nor did you heed a Kshattriya’s duty, nor the strong friend- 
ship that exists between your younger brother and Arjuna ; well, 
however, might affection’s chain tic your lionour with ecpial strength 
to both your disciples — what, alas, is the conduct you liavc adopted, 
that you are altogether averse to my unhappy self 

Text. 

Dyuti. No. 382. The Dyuti is declared to consist in 

reviling and vexing. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the same, Act VI., the prince Bhima thus 
speaks, in bitter language^ to Duryodhana : 

“ Thou declarest tliyself to be born in the spotless race of the 
moon ; thou boldest yet thy club ; me thou countest an enemy, drunk 
though I am with the wine of Dus's'asana’s warm blood ; blind with 
pride, thou dealest haughtily even with Krishna, the destroyer of 
Madliu and Kaitabha ; and now, thou beast of a man, having, through 
fear of me^ quitted the field, shrinkest in the mud.” 

*■ That he is Bhima (iicree) by liis very name, and intoxicated with draught** 
of hi enemy’s blood is the reason in his vowing to destroy Duryodhana, hia 
* dcttvest enemy.* 
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Text. 

S'akti. No. 383. S'akti is the quelling of opposition 

or conjlict, 

COMMEMAIIY. 

«. For instance in the same : — 

“ Whether or not they reduce to ashes the heaps of the bodies of 
warriors killed by kindred in the midst of battle — let these surviving 
kinsmen, any how funeral water, mixed with tears, to their dead 
relations ; let them seek the bodies of their kindred, amidst this dense 
heap of corpses, dissevered by vultures and herons — behold, the sun is 

ft 

set together with the foes — back let the troops be called.” 

Text. 

Prasafiga. No. 384 Prasanga is a mentioning of one’s 

sires. 

COMMETOAUY 

a. As in the Mrichchhakatikd or the Toy Cart, Act X. : — 

“ Chdndhlaka, This is Chdrudatta, son of Sagaradatta, and grand- 
son of the venerable Viiiayadatta — being led, to be slain,, to the place 
of (‘xeoution, for he has murdered the courtezan Vasantasend, from 
avarice of gold, 

“ Chdrudatta, That family of mine, purified by a hundred sacrifices, 
and formerly extolled in assembly by chanters of the Veda crowding 
the house, — is now proclaimed in impure defao ation by unworthy 
wretches, as I stand in the condition of a criminal to be killed.” 

Here we have an instance of the Prasanga in the naming of Chdru- 
datta’s sires which suits the present occasion of his being taken to be 
executed. 

Text. 

Kheda. No. 385. Languor, produced (1) simply in the. 

niind, or (2) by bodily exertion is called Kheda (Lassitude), 

COMMEJSTABY 

Languor, or rather distress, produced in the mind — as in the 
Millati MddhavA (Malati and Madhava), Act IX. : — • 

“ My heart bursts in deep anguish, but oh it breaks not into two ; 
frame distracted faints away, yet it loses not its consciousness 
absolutely j the intcnial flames burn my body, yet they reduce it »ot 
2 K 2 
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to ashes —Fate scourges me, cutting to the very quick, but alas ! cuts 
not my life through*” 

6. So, the languor produced by exertion. 

Text. 

Pratishedha. No. 38G. The obstruction of a wished-for 

object is called the Pratishedha (Prevention). 

COMMENTAllY. 

a» For example in my Prabhavati : — 

“ Pradyumna. (To tlie Vidiishaka) TTow is it, friend, that you are 
alone hcre—where is my most beloved Prabhavati and her dear friends 
the ladies^ that attend her ? 

“ Vidushaka. She has been called away somewhere by the lord of 
the Demons. 

Pradyimna. (Heaving a deep sigh) 0 ! where art thou gone 
having abandoned me, thou, with face like the full moon, with eyes 
like the wanton Chakora (partridge), and with a body gently inclincd- 
quickly do thou go now, my lile j let Fortune, bent upon tormenting * 
me, have her wishes fulfilled.” 

Text. 

Virodhana. No. 387. The apprehension of failure in the 

purpose is called Virodhana (Obstruction). 

CoMMEJSTAllY. 

a. For example in the heyinniny of A.ct PI. of the Veni Saijhara : 

Yudhishthira. When the mighty ocean of Bhishma has some- 
how been crossed, when the fire of Drona has been extinguished, when 
the poisonous serpent of Karna has been destroyed, and when S alya 
has gone to heaven, — when our victory has almost been complete, wo 
all have been at once put in danger of our lives by the rash Bhima 
with his words.” 

Text. 

Prarochana. No. 388. The Prarochana (Persuasion) is to 

be known as that which represents the End as all hut OfCComplished' 

Commentahy. 

a. For example in the Veni Sanhara, Act VI. : — 

“ P&nctialaka. I have been sent to your Majesty by the Divine 
Krishoa, **#**********'*** 

* The italicized part is from the Das'a Rupa — p. 44. 
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Do away with all doubts. Let the gemmed jars be filled with water 
for your royal bathing let Krishna hold festivity in the business— 
so long neglected — of binding up the braid of her hair ; — when Paras'u 
Kama, eradicator of the Kshattra trees, with his hand glistening with 
his whetted battle-axe, and llhhnasena, blind with rage, move violent* 
\y upon the field of battle — what doubt is there of your victory 

Text. 

Adana. No. 389. The Adana (Taking in) is the sum- 

ming up of the main business. 

„ Commentary. 

a. For instance in the Vcni Sanhara, Act VI. : — 

“ What ho ! you wlio move on the Samanta-pancliaka ! T am 
ntdthcr a demon, nor a goblin ; 1 am a passionate Ksimttriya, who 
liave crossed the impassable ocean of a dread vow, whoso body has 
been cooled witli the water of enemies’ blood ; — hear, Ve Kshattriya 
warriors, loft by the devouring flames of the fire of war, forego this 
your. terror that impels you thus ^hrinkingly to lie concealed among 
those carcases of elephants and horses.” 

Here we have the Adana exhihited in the main business — the 
slaughter of all the enemies being summed up. 

Text. 

’ Chhadana. No. 390. An enduring of insult or the like 

for the fulfilment of the Deed is what they call t]>a Chhadana. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the same, Act V. : — 

“ Arjuna, Worthy sir, let him use us ill — ho is powerful in word, 
not in deed ; what pain can come from the words of this miserable 
man who has lost his hundred brothers in battki ?” 

Now of the members of the Nirvahana ; — 

Text. 

Hie Members of No. 391. Sandhi, Vibodha, Grathana, Nirnaya, 
the Nirvahana. rariblilsbaiia, Kriti, Prasada, Ananda. Samaya, 

Fpagiiliana, Phasbapa, Purvavakya, Kjiyyasanhara, and Pras'asti : 
thus are the members of the Sanliura or Nirvaliana (Conclusion — see 
§flr)7) severally designated. 


* bathing with the water of various sacred streams is uno of the principal 
J'ltes ill the inauguratiem of a king, * 
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CoMMENTAllY. 


a. Of these : 

Text. 

Sandhi. No. !]92. The Sandhi is the noticing of the 

Germ (Vija). 

COMMENTAllY. 

a. For example in the Veni Sanhdra, Act VT. : — 

“ BMma, Lady born of the sacriticial altar, do you remember whafc 
I said that day — ‘ I — J3hiina will adorn thy hair, 0 princess &c. ?’ ” 
(see § 341, a.) 

Here the Germ, intimated in the Mukha, is recalled to the mind, 
and so it is an instance of the Sandhi. 

Text. 

Vibodha. No. 303. The Vibodha is the seeking after 

the End nr the consummation of the ultimate object. 

CoMMENTAllY. 

a. As in the same, Act VI. : — • 

“ Bhima. Give me, sir, a moment’s leave. 

“ Tudliish(hira, What more is remaining ? 

“ Bhima, A good deal is remaining. Let me bind up the tresses 
of Draupadi, that were pulled down by Dus's'asana, — with these hands 
wet with Euryodhana’s blood. 

“ Yudhishthira. Go, let the poor woman enjoy the pleasure ol 
having her hair-braid bound up.” 

Here, the End, viz. the binding of the hair, being actually sought 
after, it is an example ofWi^ Vibodha. 

Text. 

Grathana. No. 394. Gratliana is the intimation of the 

End. 

Commentary. 

a. For instance in the same, Act VI. : — 

‘‘ Bhima. Do not, Draupadi, whilst I live, bind, with your own 
hands, thy tresses dishevelled by Dus's'asana — stay, 1 rayselt am bind- 
ing them,/' 

Text. 

Nbnaya. No. 305. Nirnaya (Certainty) again iti 

dc. laratiou of a fact personally known. 
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COMMEOTAllT. 

a. As, in the same, Act VI. : — 

** Bhima, Sire, Ajatas'atni,* where still is that accursed Duryo- 
dhana ? — I have cast the bpdy of that wretch upon the earth. With 
the blood, as with sandal, I have anointed my body. His fortune I 
have brought over to tliec together with the earth bounded by tlie 
waters of the four oceans. Tlis proteges, friends, warriors — the whole 
Kuru family I have burnt in the fire of war — tliat name only, which 
thou uttcrest, Preserver of the earth, is now the remnant of the son of 
Dhritarashtra.” 

Text. 

Paribhiishana, No. 396. A speech implying censure is what 

they call Paribhashana.f 

COMMENTAIIY. 

«. As in S'akuntala, Act VII. : — 

“ King. Pra}^, madam, what is the name of the royal saint whose 
consort is this lad}^ ? 

ILermitess. Who will take the name of that deserter of a lawful 
wile P’ 

Text. 

Kviti. No. 397. The consolation or confirmation of 

the object gained is the Kriti. 

COMMENTAllX. 

a. For example in the Vetu Sanhara, Act VI. , — 

“ Krishna. The holy sages — Vyiisa, Valmiki, and otliers, wait 
holding the water for your royal bathing.’’ 

Here we have the Kriti exemplified in the confirmation, by the 
auspicious ceremonies of bathing &c., of the kingdom obtained by 
Tudhish{hira. 

Text. 

IVasada. No. 398. The Prasiida (Gratification) is a 

waiting upon or tlio like. 


Commentary. 

For example in Act VI. of the same, the binding of Draupadi’s 
liair by Bhima. 


who has not an onemy born — another name of 
t In the Doa'arupa, this is exiilained simply to mean a mutual conversatian. 
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Text. 

Ananda. No. 399. Anaiida (Joy) is the attainment of what 

was wished for or the End. 

Commeotaht. 

a. For instance in the same, Act VI. : — 

“ Draupadi. Long forsaken and therefore forpjotten, I sliall again 
learn this business of binding np my tresses, through your favour, my 
lord.’’ 

Text. 

Samaya, No. 400. Samaya (the Hour of 'hoppiness) is 

tlie removal of misery. 

COMMETfTART. 

a. As in the TIatnavali : — 

“ Vdsavadatki, (Fmbracing Ratnavali) Sister, be thou consoled, be 
thou consoled !” 

Text. 

Upaguhana. No. 401. The arrival or appearance of a vvoiv 

der is the Upaguhana. 

Comiuentahy. 

a. For instance, in my Prabhavati Parinaya or the Marriage of 
Prahlidvaii, the appearance of Narada at which Pradyumna looking 
up says : — 

“ AVhat is this I behold ! Is it the icliUe mountain Kailasa falling 
from the heavens, whitening all space with beams of light bright like 
the dewy moon, and inwreathed, as with the lightning’s streaks, with 
a garland of flowers Avooed with songs by humming bees roving round 
for their sweet scent ?” 

Text. 

Bhashana. No. 402. The Bluishana is conciliation, dona- 

tion, or the like. 

COMMENTABY. 

a. For example, in the Chanda Kaus'ika : — 

“ Dharma.^ Come, then, inhfibit the world of Dharma. 

* Yamit, the god of justice and mier of tlio sonthem quarter, — here, as indi- 
cated by the milder appellation of Dharma, acting particularly in his character 
of the Hewarder of tho virtuous, contradistinguished from that of tdie Funit> u i 
of tliH wicked, markod by his more common but dreaded name of 
troHer or Discipliner. 
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Text. 

Purva-vekya. No. 403. By Pdrva-vdkya (Previous Speech) 

.is to be understood a reference to a thing as spoken before. 

Comm ENT A iix. 
a. As in the Veni Saiiliara, Act VI. : — 

Bliima, — Well, Buddhimatiksi, where is our Blninumati ?* let her 
now insult the wife of the Paijdavas/* 

Hare Bhinia vindictivelif sneers at the taunt used hy Bhdnumati 
towards Draupadi^ in the heijinmny of the drama. 

Text. 

» 

Kiivya-sanliara. No. 404. The occasion of giving a boon is 

termed the Kavya-sanhara (Conclusion of the drama). 

CoMMENTAUT. 

As in all the dramas : “ What may I do to please you further 
Te.vt. 

Pr<aa'aati. No. 405. The declaration of peace to the 

dominion of a king, <SIic. is designated Pras'asti (Benediction). 

Commentahy, 

a. For instance in the Prabhavati : — 

May kings hencefortli ever view their subjects exactly in tlio light 
of a son ; may the good live long — they wlio a])preciato merit, and 
readily discriminate good from evil ; may the eartli prosper with an 
increasing abundance of corn and wealtli ; and may the triple world 
have an uii .‘lagging faith in Nurayaiia, the Supreme Spirit V' 
h. Among tliese members of the Miroaluma, the Upasanhara or 
Kavya-sanhara, and the Pras^xsti occur only in the end, in one order, 
or that exhibited in the text. 

. c. “These two are the principal \\eA'e in the 

Wliicli of fclieMcm- _ 

hors cliiofiu the se- Juncture Nirvaha^a ; the Upakshepa, Parikara, 
vojvil Junctures. Pariiiyasa, Ynkti, Lldhlicda, and Sauiadhana, in 

the Muklia ; the Parisar|)a, Pragamana, Vajra, Lr|)anyasa, and Push[)si, 
in the Pratimukha j the Ablnitaharaua, Marga, Trotaka, and Kshipti, 
Jn the Garhha ; and the Apavdda, S'akti, Vyavasaya, Prarochana, and 
-^dtina are the most prominent in the Vimarsha. The others too occur 
When there is occasion for them.” Such is the opinion of some. 

* DuiyodluiJia’s wife. 

2 F 
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JunotuTal Mem- 400. These fire the sixty- four hinds of 

bers jiltop^otlier 64. - , » i , 

TOJiy 1)0 proiiiiacnous- nioiubers declared by the leiiriied. They may Ijo 

ly introtlacod. admitted into the Jimetiiros even irrej^’idarly or 

promiscuously, taking* care that they harmonize with the Flavour of 

the play ; for Flavour alone is essential in Poetry, 


Commentary. 

a. For instance in the third act of the Vcni Safihara the lengiliy 
dialogue in Yukti or fclie Determination of Purpose (§81'!) b(it\v<HMi 
Karna and Duryodhana is introduced irreyularhj. So in other 
cases. 

b. As to tlie declaration of Rudrata and others that it is a rule 
to introduce the members into their proper JunctureSy it is opposed to 
the dramas themselves which are always kept in view as f/uidcs in the 
formation of the dramatic rules. 


Text. 

Use of the Mem- The use of the Members is sixfold, 

bers sixfold. vj^. (1) composition of the intended matter, (2) 

excitement of surprise, (3) expansion of the plot, (4) increjise of tlie 
interest of tlie performance, (5) the concealment of what is to be con- 
cealed, and (6) representation of what is to be I'cprescnted. As a man 
without his limbs is never fit for work, so a drama without its mem- 
bers is not suitable for representation. 

The TTero and the Rival Hero should represent the members of iho 
Junctures ; if tliey do not perform these, thei/ should represent tho 
Pataka and the two others (viz. Prakari and Karya — §317) ; and if 
not these latter, they should represent the Germ. 

Commentary. 

a. The members of the Junctures are generally represented by thtr 
principal personage, but it is always best if the first three members oj 
the Juncture Muhlidy i. e, the Upakshepa, &c. (§338) are not repro- 
sentea by the hero, as tho Germ is only slightly hinted in them. 
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Tho Moinborfe to bo 
i]il rodncod oidy in 

(•(niHoniuice with Fla- 
vour. 

rules. 


Text. 

No 408. Those members are to be admitted 
only with the view to the develoj>rnont of Flavour, 
and not simply from a desire of following* up the 


Commentary. 

a. For instance, Duryudhaua’s ‘ se])aration’* (vipralambba— see 
§!212) from lllianumati, described in the 2nd act of the Veui Saiihara, 
is on that occasion, extremely improper. 

• Text. 

. „ ^ No. 400. An incident, thoug*h not oi)iK)sed to 

A Riipcrfliious ’ ^ ^ * 

fiiiiHer nlsn, to bo Flavour, yet nec(‘ssary to the development of 
oniMK d oi. .ilU icd. §804) to be altered by the wise, or 

not mentioned at all. 

COMMENTAllTT. 

a. Illustrations of the two cases implied in the text arc evident 
enough ill my dramatic works. 
h. Now of the Actions (vritti) : 

Text, 

Tho fonr doaniatio No. 410. Tlio Kais'iki is used in tlio Erotic ; 
Aciiuus or Stylos. Sattvvati, in the Heroic ; tlie Arablniti, in tho 

Furious ; and tho iictlon called Ihe Bluirati is abvays em])loy(id in tho 
Disgustful Flavour. Tliese are the four actio iis, the parents of all 
representations in the Nataka and other sorts of the drama, being 
liai'tieular performances of tho Hero or the like. 

Commentary. 

«. Of these the Kais'iki is d(Jined thus : — 

Text. 

Tho Kais'iki do- No. 411. That performance is (*all<‘d the Kais'i- 
ki which is associated with charming vivacity 
(§91), which is poculiurly delightful from the fascinating Jresses worn 
tiierein by the heroine and others, in which women abundantly take 
l>art, dancing and singing arc fully indulged in, and the actings arc 
loniuled on the enjoyments of love, 

* Arising from Ids jciiloas suspicion of her unfiu'.bfiiliicss. 
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It has four elements — (1) Narma (Pleasantry), 
(2) Narraa-sphtirja (Development of love), (3) 
Nai’ma-sphota (Bloom of love), and (4) Narma-garbha (Covert love). 


The four elements 
of the Kais'iki. 


a. Of these : 


COMMENTAHT. 


Text. 

(1) The Narma. No. 412. The Narma is a witty jest tending 

Its three varieties. charm the beloved : this again is held to be 

threefold according as it is used (1) in pure joke, or (2) joke mixed 
with love, or (3) joke mixed with fear. 

COMMENTABT. 

The Narma of pure Of these, the Narma employed in simple joke 

or raillery — as in liatnavali in the following words 
of Vdsavadatta to her husband : 

“ Vdsavodatfd. — And this another — a female shape — that is por" 
trayed beside you — is this worthy Vasantaka’s skill in painting ^ 

Narma of Love. Narma of love — as in 8'akuntala : 

“ S'akimtald. — (To the king). If not satisfied, what would lie do ? 

King, — This. (Determines to kiss S' akmit aid.) 

** S' akuntald. — (Turns aivay herjacef' 

Narma of Fear. Narma of fear or frightening joke — as, in Itat- 

navali, when the king had found the picture — 

“ Susangatd, — I have come to know the matter including tlie pic- 
ture, so I am going to inform the queen of it.’* 

Thus has the Narma pertaining to speech been exemplified; So 
the Narma pertaining to dress and action, or practical jest. 

Text. 

(2) The Narma- No. 413. The Narma-sphtirja (§411) is the 

sphurja. union of two lovers in which there is joy 

in the beginning, but fear in the end. 

Commentary. 

a. The following is an instance in ‘Malavika and Agnirnittra 
where the heroine M.davika has resorted to the hero, her lover in the 
appointed ^place. 

** Abandon, 0 fair one, the delicacy thou feelest in our* first union 
Long have I been expectant in love, and now, as I fancy myself the 
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fragrant mango tree, assume towards me the character of the Atimukta 
creeper.* 

« MdlaviJcd , — The fear of the queen prevents me, my lord, from doing 
my own good, &c.** 
h. Now of the Narma-sphota : 

Text. 

(3) The Narma- No. 414. The Narma-sphota is held to be fla- 
spliota. vour (the Erotic) slightly suggested by glimpses 

of love. 

^ Commentary. 

a, “ Languid is his pace and vacant his sight, his body is beauty- 
wanting and his respirations increased — what may be the cause of 
it ? — what other than this ? — Cupid’s command roves thro\igh the 
world, youth is fickle, and those soft and sweet things are ever apt to 
disturb all fortitude.** 

Here we have the love of M?idhava for Malati somewhat manifested 
by slight indications of love, such as his languid pace, &c. 

Text. 

(!) The Narma- No. 415. The Narma-garbha is the action of 
amorous hero in concealment. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the same drama as quoted above — the prevention 
of Malati from killing herself by Mudhava in the disguise of her female 
friend. 

J. Now of the Sattwati (§410) : — 

Text. 

TheSattwatidofin- No. 416. The Sdttwati is a performance 
ed. Four Kinds of it. abounding in the displays of energy, bravery, 
generosity, benevolence, and honesty. It is joyful, has little of love 
in it, is devoid of grief and attended with the Marvellous. The Uttha- 
paka, the Sangliatya, the Safilapa, and the Parivartaka arc declared to 
be the four kinds of the Sattwati. 

(1) TheUtthapa- A speech calculated to excite the enemy is 
termed the Utthdpaka (Exciter). 


• ‘The Gcortnera racomosa’ — Wilson. 
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COMMENTABY. 

a. As in the Viraeluirita : — 

“ To my joy and admiration art thou seen by mo, or ratlier to my 
grief — how can my eyes be satiated with the siglit of tliee, /«//•, valor, 
ous^ and virtuoi(>s youth. But the joy of thy friendship is not to l)o 
shared by me* — what need then is there of much talk — let this hand 
illustrious with the victory of Jamadagnya grasp the awful bow/* 

Text. 

(2) The SangM- No. 417. The Sanghatya is a breach of alliance 

under the influence (1) of counsel, (2) of money, 

or (3) of Fortune. 

Co^VfMENTARY. 

a, JB reach of alliance under the influence of counsel or machinatlQii 
— as, in the Mudra llakshasa, the division of liakshasa’s allies by 11 ic 
cunning of Chanakya. — That under tlie influence of money is also 
exhibited in the same drama. — That under the influence of Fortune is 
exemplified in the separation of Vibliishanafrom Kiivana in the lliinid- 
yana. 

Text. 

(3) The Sanlapa- 418. The Sanlapaka (Conversation) is :m 

elevated interlocution embodying a variety of 

sentiments. 

COMMEXTAliY. 

a. For example in the Viracharita : 

HAma, — This, I believe, is that battle-axe which tlic Great S'iva 
presented you — his disciple for a thousand years — gratified by your 
defeat of the War-god tog(^the^ with his attendants. 

]?ar as u Hama, — llama, clnld of Das'aratlia, this is the same loved 
battle-axe of inv adorable mastcr”t — and so forth. 

Tkxx. 

(4) Tho Parivar- No. 419. Doing of actions other than tbut 

commenced is the Farivartaka (Deviation or 

cliange). 

Commentary. 

a. For instance in the Vein Sanluira 

* This clauso is nbscui'o and has consoqncnitly called forth a variety ot ic.ub 
in^^s. I hav'C folluwod the reading adoi)ted in Pundit TaninaOul Tarkavaenu^' 
pairs edition of tljo drama, 1807. 

t Tim Heroic Flavour with a mixture of ‘love fora deity,’ Pride &e. 
her.' ft<iiggc2tcd. 
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Wihna.— Saliadeva, go you and follow the sire (Yudhisthira), 
whilst I am entering the arsenal and furnishing mysell with arms — or 
1 must at first take leave of Draupadi.” 
h. Now of the Arabhati (§410) : — 

Text. 

Tho Arabhatl flo- -^^vabliati is held to he a vehe- 

linotl* Its four divi- ment performance consisting of magic, conjuration, 
conflict, rage, distraction, imprisonment, slaughter, 
and other such acts. Vastutthapana, Sampheta, Sankslnpti, and Ava- 
piitana are declared to be the four divisions of the A'rabhati. 

(1) The Vastut- Things raised up by magic or the like arc spoken 

thiipaua. of as tlie Vastuttliapana (Conjuration). 

COMMENTAllY. 

a. As in the Udatta R%hava : — 

“ VVIumcc is this ? — that the powerful and glorious rays of the sun 
himself ha\e suddenly been vanquished by the hosts of night-born 
darkness covering over the heavens — that these jackals, with bellies 
puffed up with draughts of blood sucked from the throats of horrible 
headless corpses, ejecting flames from the caverns of their mouths, 
utter such sharp yells.” 

Text. 

(2) Tho Saniplie- Sampheta is a mutual encounter of 

the angry and the agitated. 

CoMMENTAIlV. 

a. For instance, in Malati Madhava the enconnter of Mudliava 
and Aghoraglianta. 

Text. 

(3) Tho Sank- A brief arrangoment of some matter, 

contrivances of art or otherwise, is termed tho 
Sankshipti ; — as also the replacement of a character hy another, on 
the removal of the former. 


COMMENTAEV. 

Of the first kind we have an instance in the Udayana Chari ta, 
‘Actions of Udayana* in the contrivance of the stiw-madc elephant. 
■^The second sort is exemplified in the T ira-chavitn in the replace- 
^i< nt of Balin, on liis death, hy Sugriva; or in the change of Taras' u 
^hivna from a haughty to a peaceful character, indicated in his speech 
^^'ginuing — ‘ The piu’c nature of tho Bi'dlimau.’ 
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Text. 

(4) ThoAvapata- No. 423. The Avapdtana is a medley of en- 
trance, terror, exit, joy, and flight. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the 6th act of the Kritya- Havana, the scene opening— 
* Enter a man sword in hand,’ and terminating with the exit. 

Text. 

No. 424, The Bharati, the fourth of the dramatic actions mentioned 
in §410, has already been described (see §285). 

Commentary. 

a. Now of the dramatic phrases : — 

Text. 

Dramatic phrases. No. 425. Something which is not to be heard 
or is spoken to oriels self on the stage is called Swagata* or Speech 
Aside ; what may be heard by all is termed Prakas'a or Public. A 
secret of another uttered by one turning aside is called Apavrlrita or 
Speech Apart. The mutual whisper of two persons in the midst ol' 
the conversation of the company, preventing, as it ivere^ the others 
from hearing by means of the three-ban nered hand is termed JanSn- 
tika. When in the action a person speaks beginning — What do you 
say ?” without the presence of any addressed, as if hearing something 
though not really spoken, it is called Akds'abhashita or Speech in 
the Air. 

Commentary. 

a. When any thing is spoken to another away from the person 
from whom it is to be concealed, the speaker raising his hand in the 
form called the ‘three-bannered’ i. e, with all the lingers raised but 
the ring-finger lowered — it is called Janantika. The expressing of 
another’s secret by tuiming away is Apavdiita, The rest of the tat 
is clear. 

Text. 

How certain ohor No. 426. The names given to courtezans 
racters to bo iiainod. should contain the word ‘ dattd,* ‘ siddh^, 

‘ sena’ ; those of merchants should generally end in datta ; and those 
of male and female servants be the names of things described, foi 
instance, as connected with the Spring, 

* Lity.— Self- abiding, inward, » secret. 
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Commentary. 

a, A courtesan’^ name — such as ^Vasantascna ; a merchant’s, as 
Vishnudatta ; a male servant’s, as Kalahansa (gander) ; a female ser- 
vant’s, as Mand^irika. 

Text. 

How tho Nataka The Nataka should be named so as 

to bo named. indicate the matter contained. 

COMMENTAHY. 

a. Thus, for example, * llamabhyudaya* or the Triumph of Rama. 

Text. 

The Prakarana, &c. '^28. The Prakarana &c. are to be named 

how to bo named. after the hero and the heroine together* 

COMMENTAEY. 

a. As for instance — ‘ Malati and Madhava.’ 

Text. 

Tho Natika, &c. ^ 0 . 429. The Natika, the Sattaka, and others 

}iow to bo named, desii^natcd after the heroine, 

COMMENTARr. 

ff. Thus — llatndvalf, Karpdramanjarl, &c. 

Text. 

„ No. 4.30. Tlie causal form of the root ‘ sadh’ 
Thoroot * sadh for ^ ^ , , . , ^ 

* {[jam’ used in the is generally used instead oi * gam ifi the sense of 
dramas. 

going. 

Commentary. 

a. For instance in S akuntala, the two sages say ‘ sadhaydvas 
tavat’ — meaning — ‘ We go then.’ 

Text. 

Tho characters No. 431. A king is to be a^ldressed by hia 
how addressed, servants— ‘ Lord’ (swdmin) or ‘ Sire’ (deva), and 

Bhatta by low persons ; by royal sages and the Vidushaka ‘ Friend’ 
(vayasya) ; by saints—* King,’ or by a patronymic. A Brahman is to 
be accosted by Brahmans optionally by his patronymic or proper 
name, and by the other classes — ‘ Sir’ (Arya). The Vidiishaka is to 
be addressed by a king—* Friend’ (vayasya), or by his name. The 
Manager and the Actress arc to be mutually addressed by the term 

^ *A8 a general rule/ adds the commentator, *for wc see such a name as 
^augandhikaharaua ,* 

2 a 
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Aiya (Sir). Tlio Parip/irs wika or Assistant Manager (see §287. a) 
slioukl call the Manager ‘ Bha^a,* and the latter should accost the 
ronner by the title of Marisha. Equals are addressed — ‘ Haude' 
among low persons ; Vayasya, .among men of the highest class; and 
‘ Hanho’ among those of the middling class. An elder brother is to 
be called, ‘ Sir.’ Those who bear the insignia of a Divine Saint 
(Devarshi) are to be addressed by all — ‘ Bhagavan’ (holy sage). The 
Vidushaka should give the queen and her female attendant the title oC 
Bhavati (Madam). A driver should address the chariot-rider— 
‘ A'yushman’ or Sir — long live you.’ One not old should call an old 
man — ‘Father’ (Tata). A son is to be addressed — Vatsa (darling), 
Puttraka (child), Tata, or by his proper or family name ; and so als.> 
a disciple and a younger brother. A minister is to be accosted 
‘ Arya’ by low men ; and ‘ Minister’ (Amatya) or ‘ Saclnva,’ by tlio 
Erabnuins. A devotee and one with subdued passions are addresscMl 
by the wise — ‘ Sadlio’ (Holy Sir). A revered person is accosted by lii.^ 
disciple and others by the epithet Sugrihitabhidha’ (Sir of ausj)icious 
name). A s])iritual tutor is to be addressed — Upiidl^yaya (master) ; :i 
monjirch — Maliaraja (great king) ; a prince co*regont (yuvaraja)* - 
swamin (lord) ; a prince — Bliartridaraka. A prince is addressed by low 
men — ‘ Sauniya’ (gentle sir) or ‘ Bbadramukha’ (You of benign laeo)- 
The daughter of a king is to be called by his subjects — Bhartriilarika. 
Women are to be addressed in the same manner as their husbands I'V 
mrn of the high, middling and low classes. Arnony the women 
an equal is to be accosted — ‘ HaU,’ a maid-servant — ‘ Hanye,’ and a 
coui'tesan — ‘ Apuka.’ A procuress is to be addressed by her adlieivnts 
— Amba (mother). Thus also is a venerable old woman to be addremd 
by all persons. Tlie Pashandas (infidels) are to be calltid by their own 
stHitarian names. The Shxkas are to be accosted by such names as Bliadra- 
datta, &c. Generally a person is to be addressed after his oeeu[):itu)n, 
art, learning, or caste. So according to propriety is it to bo understood 
of others. 

COMMKIETTAKY. 

a. Now of the division of dialects : . 

Text. 

Distrilmtion of No. 432. Men not low, and ediuMteil, m'i '' 
Speak the Sanskrit, and women similarly circuni* 
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stancetl arc to speak the S'anraseni dialect. These*, however, shonUl ein- 
jiloy the Maharaslitri in son^s or verses. The Magadln is nieiitioiied as 
the tongue of those who move in the inner apartments of a king. The 
dialect of servants, princes, and merchants is the half Magadhi. The* 
Prachya (Eastern i. e. the Gaudiya) is the dialect of the Vidiishaka 
and others ; the Avaiitika, of gamesters ; and the Southern dialect 
(i. e. the Vaidarbhi), of soldiers and citizens while gambling. The 
SiikaH should be used by left-hand brothers-in-law, the S'akas and 
others. The Vahliki dialect bjplongs to the people of Northern India ; 
tlie Dravidi to the people of Dravida ; the Abhiri, to the cowherds ; 
tlio* Ohandali, to the Oliandalas and others. The Abhiri and the 
S'avari are spoken by those who work upon wood and leaves, as also 
by charcoal -makers. TIic Pais'achi is the tongue of tlie Pis'achas 
;nul also of female attendants; tliese latter, if not mean, speak the 
S'auraseni. This dialect belongs to boys, eunuchs, mean astrologers, 
and mad and diseased men ; and sometimes the Sanskrit. Mendicants 
and ascetics &c. must employ a Prakrit dialect. I'lie Sanskrit is to bo 
used by noble women, hermitesses, &c., as also, according to some, by a 
queen, a minister’s daughter, and a courtesan. The language of a low 
person must be that of his country, and men of the highest and middle 
classes too change their tongue — the Sanskrit^ when necessary. A 
woman in fjeneral^ a female friend, a boy, a courtesan, a gambler, and 
a nymph arc to bo made occasionally to speak Sanskrit in order to set 
oir tlieir wit. 

COMMJKNTAHY. 

a. Illustrations of these are to be observ(‘d in the Storehouses — the 
flrarnas. Descriptions of the different dialects arc to be found in tlio 
ljJ»asharnava or Ocean of Dialects of my adored father. 

Text. 

l^^urthor oleiiicnta No. 433. The thirty-six Lakshanas, the thirty- 
Of tho clrama. threcDramatic Embellishments, thetliirtecn Mem- 

bers of the Vithi (see § 521) and the ten divisions of Lasya must be 
tanployed in it, with a view to the dtjvelopmcnt of Elavour, where 
occasion requires. 

CoMiir^NTAKT. 

‘ Must ho employed wliere occasion requires’ — this is the con- 
i*oction. — ‘ In it’ i, e. in the Nataka. 

Of these, the Lakshanas arc the follomng ; 

2 t 2 
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Text. 

The 36 Lakshanas. No. 434. Bhushana, Akshara-sanghdta, S'obha, 
XJdaharana, Hetu, Sans'aya, Drishtanta, Tulya-tarka, Padoclichaya, 
Nidars'ana, Abhipraya, Prapti, Vichara, Dislita, Upadishta, Gunati- 
pdta, Atis'aya, Vis'eshana, Nirukti, Siddhi, Bhrans'a, Viparyaya, 
Dakshinya, Anunaya, Mala, Ai*thapatti, Garhana, Prichchlia, Prasid- 
dhi, Sariipya, Sankshepa, Gunakirtana, Les'a, Manoratha, Anukta- 
siddhi, and Priyavachali. 

COMMENTAIIT. 

a. Among these — 

Text. 

Bliuslmiia, No. 435. The Bhushana (Ornament) is a com- 

bination of Excellences (Chapter VIII.) and Embellishments (see 
Chapter X.) 

Commentary. 

a. For example : — 

“ The Lotuses, 0 fair one, reflect on the beauty of thy face : what 
indeed is beyond their power ? — furnished as they are with a treasury 
(kosha*) and a rod (danda).’^ 

Text. 

Akshara-sanghdta. No. 436. The Akshara-sanghata or Sum of 
Syllables is a discourse in a few words of charming import. 

Commentary. 

a. As in S'akuntala, Act III. : — 

“ King, I hope your dear friend is not too much afflicted by the 
fevert of her body. 

“ Triyamvadd. It will be soothed, now that it has had its remedy.” 

Text. 

Sbbhd. No. 437. A speech bearing a striking import 

in the form of a double-entendre, in which an acknowledged matter 
is implied along with things intended to be established — is called 
S'obha or Elegance, 

* KosJui and Dcmdd respectively mean a bnd and a stalk as well as a treasury 
and a pnfiishing rod. The word rod answers well to the Sanskrit Danda, 

t The original has S'arird-santdpah, or, as is supposed by the’ commentator o 
the present work, aa'cvnra^santdpah (flame of the Incorporeal one or Kama) whic 
latter might be meant by the king, thus implicitly and explicitly — as the clauflu 
is equally resolvable into both these readings, ' 
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Commentary. 

For instance : — 

Though born in a good family (or, as the words signify also the 
properties of a bow — formed of a good bamboo), himself pure in other 
respects^ giving ten millidns (or, yielding its ends), and possessed of 
accomplishments (or, bearing a string), a severe master, like the 
twanging instrument of war, is assuredly to be shunned by the good. 

Text. 

TJdaharana. No. 438. When analogous filets are adduced 

in establishing an intended matter — it is held Udaharana or Example. 

Commentary. 

a. For example : 

“ Well hast thou acted in following to the woods thy lord who 
transcends the world : what is the Beauty of day without the sun, and 
what is Night without the moon 

Text. 

Hotii. No. 439. The Hetu is a brief speech conveying 

tlie intended meaning by showing a reason. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the Venf, Act I, tvhere the female attendant repeats to Bhlma 
tlie words she had spoken to Blidnumali the loife of Duryodhana : 
“ I spoke to her thus — How are the locks of our queen to be bound 
whilst yours, Bhanumati, are not yet dishevelled ?”* 

Text. 

Sans'aya. No. 440. The uncertainty implied in the speech 

of a person not knowing the truth is Sans'aya. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the Yayati Vijaya 

“ Is this the Beauty of the Lord of the heavens, or the daughter of 
a Yaksha, or is she the goddess of this spot, or Uimi herself 

Text. 

Brishtanta. No. 441. Drishtanta is the showing of a 

reason for the establishment of a matter or circumstance in respect of 
the subject of the discourse, 

* Th© reason, observes the commentator, of Dratipadi’s tresses not being 
hound np is the circumstauco of Bhanuniati’s not being let down. Under this 
reason is briefly intimated that Dnryodhana must die before the outraged wife 
of the Paudavas' should bind her hair-— and this is the * intended moaning.* 
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( vOMMKNTA ItY. 

a. For example in tlio Veni, Aet I.: — Sire, this i.s 
quite befitting her, for she is Duryodhana’s wile” —and so fortli. 

Text. 

Tulyatarka. No. 442 Tlie Tulyatarka is a surmise made, 

from a matter coincident witli nature’s eourse.t 

CoMMENTA-RY. 

a. For instance in the same, Aet IT. : — 

Bliima. Frequently indeed are dreamt dreams*b(dh aiispieious 
and inauspicious; but this number of a hundred seems to touch hie 
together with my (99) brothers.” 

Text. 

PatlochcTiaya. No. 443. A combination of words echoing In 

the sense is the Padoclichaya. 

COMMENTAIIY. 

a. As in S'akuntala, Aet I. 

“lied like the tender leaf is her under-lip, lier hands imitate ihe 
soft sprout, and charming like a fM-blowti (lower is the Jlaah of 
youth glowing in her members.” 

Here the word.s are equally soft with the things implied. 

Text. 

Nidars'ana. No. 444. When well known facts are adduce*! 

lor the purpose of refuting the opinion of others, it is termed the 
Nidars'ana. 

Commentary. 

a. For example : 

“ Away, princes, away with the duties enjoined to a Ksliattriya, in 
tlie destruction of a foe : llama sent forth his arrow against JJalin 
while turned away in fighting against another person.” 

* It should bo Sahado^nf yet tlie manuscript I have consulted as well as 
Dr. Rocr*s edition reads BMma. 

t Thus explains the commontator adopting the roadiw^ j/iraJcriti-fidnidnd instead 
of 'praknc^dnmid as read in Dr. Hour's edition. I should profer tlie lattei* hs 
conforming more to tho example ( — for our scholiast is not always to bo trnsLcd 
even in his reading and less in his explanation—), and refer the text tlins : 

Tulyatarka (Analogy,) is a surmise made from a circumstance touching tlio 
uiiittcr in question. 
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Text. 

Abliipraya. No. 445. The Abhipraya is tlie supposition of 

an impossible* matter under a similitude. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in S'akuntala, Act I. : — 

“ He the saint who wishes to make this unartiScililly charming body 
oiulure the rigors of asceticism verily desires to cut the S'ami tree witii 
tlie edge of the blue lotus leaf.’* 

Text. 

1’j‘iipti. No. 416. The Prapti is when sornciliing is 

guessed from a certain peculiarity in the object with respect to ichich 
the conjecture is made. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in my Prabhavati : — 

‘‘My beloved Prabliavati must be known by this bee that wanders 
every where.”t 

Text. 

Vi(,liara. No. 447. The Viehara (Argument) is the 

establishment of an imperceptible matter by reasonable words. 

Commentary. 
a. For instance in my Chmidrakala : — 

“ Kimj. She certainly conceals in her heart the perturbations of a 
[lowerful love, since she smiles without real joy, siU's not aught thoiigii 
apparently staring, and gives an incongruous answer when spoken to 
by her fair friend.” 

Text. 

bishta. No. 448. The description of one under the 

similitude of time or place is called Bishta. 

Commentary. 

«. For example in the Veni, Act I. 

“ Sahadem. Asuredly shall this Draupadi, like the St'ason of rains, 

* Dr. Itocv's edition reads (^f ^ miirvelloua iimtter) instead a 

wliieh is adopted by the MSS, of the text and .sclioiiuin that I liavo 

^■<'TlSUltO(i. 

t VVaiidonng everywhere is the peenliarity in tlie bcc, from whicli is guessed 
knowledge of Frabluivati. 
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enhance the fire, like lightning, kindled to-day in the angry prince 
(Bhima).’^ 

Tkxt. 

Upadislita. No. 449, Tho Upadishta (Advice) is a winning 

discourse in conformity with the Scriptures. 

COMMENTAEY. 

a. As in S'akuntala, Act IV. : — 

“ Serve your superiors, behave like a loving companion towards your 
fellow-wives, be not sullen even though reproached through anger by 
your lord” — and so forth. 

• 

Text. 

* Gundtipata. No. 450. GunatipAta is an action opposed to 

the excellences that one possesses. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in my Chandrakala : — 

“ ChandrakalL (To the moon.) Though thou de?stroycst darkness, 
dwellcst on the head of Pas'upati,* and thy feet (rays) are touched 
by all, yet dost thou take the life of women.” 

Text. 

Gunatis'aya, No. 451, The Gunatis^aya is held to be tlic 

superiority of the compared to what is compared to, consisting in the 
formei'^s possession of merits in excess over those that are common 
to loth. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the same drama ; — 

“ King. (Pointing to Chandrakala’s face.) Where didst thou get, 
G fair-faced one, that moon, devoid of spot, and ever full, though never 
associated with Night,t with a couple of full blown fresh blue lotuses 
quivering within, with a conch shell shining below, and with a collec- 
tion of bees glowing above ?” 

Text. 

Vis'oshokti. No. 452. The Vis'eshokti is the distinguish- 

ing of one of two things compared, after the declaration of many re- 
nowned cpxalities belonging to the other. 

* Lord of tlie croatures, a name of S'iva. . 

t fn the original which means also — * >Yithout connectioa wita 

a 
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COMMENTAlir. 

a. For example : — 

“ A pond is pure, a remover of thirst, a dwelling of birds, the nati ve 
seat of lotuses,* and loved of men, yet it is dull — a place of water 
and thou art wise.” 

Text. 

j^irukti. No. 453. A declaration of a thing previously 

elTected is termed the Nirukti. 

COMMENTAHT. 

For example in the Vem, the stanza beginning — “ He who has 
destroyed, one and all, the descendants of Kuru,” &c. ( — see §380, a.) 

Text. 

Siddhi. No. 454. The Siddhi is the declaration of 

qualities^ severally lelonging to many, to he in one comhinef for the 
conveyance of an intended meaning. 

COMMENTAKY. 

a. For example 

‘‘ The strength that belongs to the king of tortoises, and the power 
tliat is possessed by Vasuki, reside united in thee, 0 monarch, in the 
[reservation of the Earth, 

Text. 

Bhrans'a. No. 455. The speech of a proud man or the 

like, being the reverse of what was intended by dm to be spoken, is the 
Bhrans'a (slip). 

Commentaky. 

a. For example in the Veni : 

“ Buryodhana. (To the eunuch.) Ere long will Panda’s son, through 
his prowess, destroy Duryodhana in battle, with his proteges, with his 
kindred, with his friends, with his sons, with his brothei*s.” 

Text. 

Viparyaya. No. 456. The Viparyaya is the alteration of a 

determination under a doubt. 

* Tho three epithets, in the original, corresponding to these mean respectively 
also — ‘ sinless/ ‘ satisher of a thiret of gain,* and ‘ giver of prospiirity.* 

t This word nicaus of idiotic apprelionsion/ and, by the allowable exchange 

^ for it means^ a place of water’ also. 

t The extolling of the king’s protective energy is the ‘ intended meaning.’ 

2 E 
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COMMENTABY. 

«. For example : 

“ Tliose who, deeming the world miserly, resolved to be contented, 
act not consistently, 0 King, with respect to your majesty.” 

Text. 

Dakshinya. No. 457. Dakshinya (Complaisance) is com- 

pliance with the wishes of others by words or deeds. 

COMMENTAEY. 

а. Complaisance in words — as — 

“ Protect the city Lanka, thou, Vibhisliana, art the King : to one 
befriended by the adorable Bdma there is no obstacle to prosperity!” 

б. So Complaisance in deed. 

Text. 

Atiunaya. No, 458. Anunaya (Conciliation) is the ac- 

complishment of a purpose by means of kind words. 

COMMENTAIIY. 

. As in the Veni, Act III., the speech of Kripa to As'watthaman— 

“ Equal to Drona in valour, and versed in the science of heavenly 
arms, what art thou not capable of ?” 

Text. 

Mala. No. 459. Mala (garland or string of things) 

is an offer of many things or services for the attainment of a desire. 

Cohmektaky. 

a. As in S'akuntala, Act III. : 

“ King. Shall I move the cooled air with fans of the cool aiul 
refreshing lotus-leaves, or shall I, my tapcr-limbed charmer,* place 
thy lotus-red feet upon my lap, and knead them to thy comfort ?” 

Text. 

Arthdpatti. No. 460. Arthapatti is when by the assertion 

of some thing, some thing else is suggested. 

Commentaey. 

a. As in the VeQi, Act III., the following speech of the King 
(Duryodhana) to Karna as he was declaring that Drona wished to 
place Im son As'watthdman on the throne : — 

* lat. One with thighs resembling the part of the m5;acarpus between tbe 
wrist and the little finger. 
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King* Well spoicen^ monarch of Anga, well spolcen. How can it 
be otherwise— if what you say is not the true reason^ how comes it to 
be, that the great waiTior, having at first hidden him not to fear, 
should take no heed of Sindhu’s King, while he was being killed by 
Arjuna 

Text. 

Garhana. No. 46 L Garhana is a reproach consisting in 

tlie proclamation of a fault. 

Commentary. 

Q. As in the same, Act III. : — 

As'tvatthdman. (To Karna) Arc my weapons powerless, as thine 
are under the iniluence of tliy master’s curse &c. ?” 

Text. 

rrichclihl No. 462. Prichchlia (Inquiry) is held to be 

an inquiry after a matter in respectful terms. 

COMMEXTAllY. 

n. For example in the same, Act IV. : “ SundaraM, Have you, 

worthy sirs, seen the emperor Duryodhana with his charioteer or not 

Text. 

rraslddlii. No. 463. Prasiddhi is the announcement of 

one, under relation to excellent and noted things or persons. 

Commentary. 

a. As in Vikramorvas'i : 

Kin^. He whose grandfathers on tlu) maternal and paternal sides 
are the sun and the moon ; who was choKsen husband of their own 
accord, by both Urvas'i and Earth.” 

Text. 

Saiupya. No. 464. Sariipya is a passionate treatment of 

one mistaken for another through rc.scniblancc.* 

Commentary. 

As in Act VI. of the Veni, Yudhishthira, mistaking Bliima for 
Duryodhana, addresses him — “ Thou accursed wretcli, Duryodhana! &c.” 

* 6r. Rocr’a oditiop of tho original has a difference of reading in this text— 
■|>>nnoly ahhihhuifxsya for (huU/bkutcLS^fCit which the scholiast adonis an(^ whirUi r 
have followed. 
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Text. 

Sankshopa, No. 465. It is Sanksliepa when one offers 

himself, in short words, in the service of another. 

Comment AET. 

a. For example in my Chandrakald : — 

“ King. My beloved, why wouldst thou thus vainly pain thy limbs, 
tender like the S'irisha flower ? — here (referring to himself) is thy ser- 
vant ready to get thee thy wished-for flowers.” 

Text. 

Gunakirtana. No. 468. Gunakfrtana (Applause) is but the 

declaration of excellences. 

COMMENTAKY. 

a. As in the same, the passage beginning — “ 0 thy eyes mock tlie 
wagtail.” 

Text. 

Lcs'a. No. 467. A speech resting upon a similitude 

is termed the Lcs'a. 

CoMMENTAny. 

a. As in the Veni ; — 

King, That same glory will be ours which the sons of Paiulu 
acquired having killed the decrepit Ehishma by placing S'ikhandiii* 
before him.” 

Text. 

Abhipraya. No. 468. Abhipraya is the expression of a 

desire in an indirect manner. 

Commentaky. 

a. As — 

“ Behold, thou of beautiful brow, behold, the swan, engaged some- 
what in caressing sports and languishing with love, fondly kisses lus 
beloved.” 

Text, 

Anuktarsiddhi, No. 469. An extent of surmise in speaking of 

persons or things in a particular (i, e. laudatory) manner is termed the 
Anukta-siddhi. 

* The daughter of Drupada metninorphoscd into a male, and hence not 
person for Bhishma to fight with— him whoso dread heroic vow would not pornu 
hiiu to cast weapon upon one who had oven once been a woman. 
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a. For ex^ple : — 

“ These two, wise lady, that you behold before the beautiful moon 
arc, we believe^ Tishya and Punarvasu* of blessed names,** 

This is addressed to Sitd by her female friends^ viewing Hmna and 
Zahslmam seated before Vis'w&mittra the saints and poetically 
surmising them to be the said luminaries.'f 

Text. 

Piiya-vachah. No. 470. Priya^vachah (Agreeable discourse) 

is a gratifying speech in credeucing a venerable person. 

Commentahy. 

а. As in S'akuntala, Act VIL : — 

“ The flower first comes to sight, then the fruit ; the clouds rise 
first, afterwards descend the rains : such is the order of the cause 
and the effect in nature, but, suiyerior over physical causes, your pro- 
pitiousness is preceded by blissful fruits.** 

б. Now of the Dramatic Embellislnncnts (§133) : 

Text. 

The Dramatic Em- No. 471. A's'ih, A'kranda, Ka^Data, Akshania, 
bcllishmcnts, Garva, Udj^^ama, As'raya, XJtprasana, Spriha, 

Akshobha, Pas'chattapa, Upapatti, As'ansa, Adhyavasaya, Visarpa, 
Ullekha, XJttejana, Parivada, Niti, Artha-vis eshana, Protsahana, 
Sahayya, Abhimana, Anuvartana, Utkirtana, Y ichiia, Parihara, Nivc- 
(Itina, Pravartana, Akhyana, Yukti, Pral\arsha, and Upades'a : these 
are the Dramatic Embellishments, being means of ornamenting the 
drama. 

As'xh, As'ih (Blessing) is a friend's benediction. 

Commentary. 

For example in S'akuntald, Act IV. 

“ Be thou greatly regarded by thy husband, as was S'armislitha by 
Yayati, and mayest thou get an imperial son, as she did Piiru,*’ 

Text. 

Akranda. No. 472. Akranda (Crying) is a lamentation 

through grief. 

* Tho seventh of the lunar astoriams, Tisliya being the eighth, 

t So nmoli from tho commentator. 
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a. As in the Veni : — 

“ Eunuch. Oh madam, Oh Kunti, glory of the royal house ! &c.” 

Text, 

Kapajta, No. 473. Kapa^a (Treachery) is when another 

form is assumed by means of magic. 

Commentary. 

a. As in Kiilapatyanka (the Act of Kulapati) : 

“ Having quitted the form of a deer and assumed a treacherous 
appearance, that demon, combating Lakslimana, is driving him to a 
dangerous position.” 

Text. 

Akshama. No. 474. Akshama (Non-forgiveness) is wlicn 

even a slight offence is not endured. 

Commentary. 

a. As in S'akuntala, Act V. : — 

“ King. 0 truthful man, vve grant this, but what shall we gain 
by imposing upon her ? 

S'drnyaram. Destruction !” — and so on. 

Text. 

Garva, No. 475. Garva is a speech proceeding from 

pride. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the same, Act VI. : “ Kiiy. What, are my houses too 

infested by spirits ?” 

Text. 

TJdyama. No. 47C. Udyama (Undertaking) is the coni- 

mcmcement or design of an action. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the Kumbha : EAvana. Overpowered as I am 
by grief, I will meet death.” 

Here is hinted MAvana's design of fighting. 

Text. 

As'raya. No. 477. The having recourse io any one fm’ 

some excellent purpose is termed As'raya (Resort). 
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Commentary. 

a. As in the act named “ The lleproach of Viblnsliana Yililii- 
sham. To Rama will I resort.’* 

Text. 

Utprasana. No. 478. Utprasana (Derision) is a ridicule 

by a man not good, yet imagining himself to be good. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in S'akuntala Supposing, Sir 
King, your majesty has forgotten the past incidents in the company 
of others, how should you abandon your wife, afraid as you are of 
unrighteousness r” 

Text. 

Akanksha. No. 479. Akanksha (Desire) is a longing for 

a thing, out of its charmingness. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in the same : 

** King, 0, the under-lip of my beloved, tender and unbitten, 
sccins, as it quivers so sweetly, to give my thirsty self permission to 
siifch its nectar, 

Text, 

Kslioblia. No. 480. Agitation ocjasioning the use of 

reproachful terms is styled the same, viz., ICshobha (Agitation). 

Commentary. 

a. For example : 

“ Thou ruffian of a devotee, that killest concealed, hast not only 
destroyed Bdlin, but cut ^tliy own soul from the world to come.” 

Text. 

Armtapa. No. 481. A repentance for an object slighted 

through folly is termed so, L e, Anutapa (Repentance). 

Commentary. 

As in the Anutapanka, or the Act named Eepentancey of a 
(^eriain drama : “ Bdma. Did not my angel kiss me then many 

^ time though haviixg blamed mo but in jest (?) &c.” 
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Text. 

Upapatfci. No. 482. Upapatti (Argument) is the giving 

of a reason for the establishment of a matter. 

Commentary, 

a. As in. the Badhya-s'ila (The Block of the Condemned) : — 
Preserve thyself at the expense of my life, if thou wishest her to 
be living, who dies if thou diest, and who lives if thou livest.” 

Text. 

As'ansl No. 483. A wishing for one*s self is As'ansa 

(Desire). 

Commentary. 

a. As in Mdlaii and Mddhavay the desire of Madhava in the ceme- 
tery shown in these words of his : “ May I then once more see her 

face, the blissful home of Love !’* 

Text. 

Adhyavasaya. No. 484. Adhyavasaya (Resolution) is a vow, 

or an expression of determination. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in my Prabhavati : — 

“ Vajrandbha. Bruising in a moment his breast with tliis club, 
sjportively do I destroy both your worlds.” 

Text. 

Visarpa. No, 485. Visarpa is an action done, leading 

to an evil result. 

Commentary. 

a. As is indkated in the Veni in the couplet heijinning — ‘‘ Dirofiil 
has been the effect on the world of that single seizure of liair,” 
(§373. a.) 

Text. 

Ullekha. No. 486. A mentioning of a purpose is termed 

Ullekha (Mention). 

Commentary. 

a. As in S'akuntald: ‘^Ascetics. (To the king). We proceed to 
bring fuel. There you see the hermitage of our spiritual tutor, the 
sage KShwa, on the bank of the Malini, graced by the fair S'akuntalo 
as by its presiding deity. If no duty be thus neglected, do you go u*) 
and accept the services due to a guest,” 
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Text. 

Uttejana. No. 487. Harsh words uttered to excite o/* 

exasperate another for the completion of one’s own object are called 
Uttejana (Provocation). 

Commentaht. 

a. For example : 

“ Of awful valour art thou, Indrajit, powerful only by name ; fie ! fie ! 
distracted with dread of me, thou Tightest concealed.” 

Text. 

Panvada. No. 488. Parivada (Censure) is a reproof. 

Commentahy. 

a. As in ‘ Sundara’s Act’ or the fourth of the Venisanhiira : Dur^ 
ijodhana. Fie, fie, charioteer, what luist thou done ! 0 the ev4 man 
will do evil to my boy, wanton by nature, &c.” 

Text. 

Niti, No. 489. Niti is acting according to the 

Scripture. 

Commentahy. 

As in S'akuntala Act 1. : ‘‘ Dashyanta. One must enter the 
sacred wood of holy saints in a humble guise.” 

Text. 

Artlia-vis'eshana. No. 490. A rcprehens.ve repetition of some 
tiling uttered by another is termed Artha-yis'eshaija (Particularization 
of a thing). 

Commentahy. 

a. As in S'akuntald, Act V. : “ S'iirngarava. (To ile King,) 
Ah ! what mean you by saying ?— ^■what is this that has been spoken ! 
Are not you, Sir, well conversant with the manners of the world ? A 
married lady living in her father’s house is regarded with suspicion by 
the people, chaste though she be ; a wife, therefore, whether beloved 
cr not, is wished by her relations to be with her hu^and.. 

Text. 

ProteUiana. No. 491. Protsahana (Exciting) is the urging; 

el any one by stimulative words. 

2 I 
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COMMENTABT. 
a. As in the Bala Edmayana : 

“ She is dreadful like the Night of the universal dissolution — why 
hesitatest thou, because she is a ^oman ? Do thou, child, strike tlm 
female demon Tadakd, and preserve the triple world.” 

Text. 

Sahayya. No. 4i92. Sahdyya (Assistance) is the helping 

of another in danger. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the Veiji : “ As'watthdman. (To Kripa^) Be you jliso 
attending at the side of the King. 

Eripa. “ I am determined to-day to revenge, &c.” 

^ Text. 

Abhimana. No. 493. Abhimana (Pride) is just what the 

name implies — a speech of pride. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the same, Act V. : Duryodliana. irnl>ecoming and 
poor are thy words, mother” — and so on. 

This is the answer given hy the unconquerable pride of Duryodham 
to the conciliatory words of her mother. 

Text. 

Anuvptti. No. 494. Anuvritti (Complaisance) is courteous 
humility. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in S'akuntala, Act I. : King. (To S' ahuntald.) 
Are your devotions prospering, lady ? 

Anasuyd. Yes, by the reception of a particular guest now &c.” 

Text. 

Utljirtana. No. 495. By Utkirtana (Eehearsal) is meant 

the relation of past incidents. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the Q^la Ramdyana : 

Here were we bound in the serpent noose, and Ijere was brought 
the Droi^a itiliby Haftumat, when your brother-in-law (Lakshmana) 
had been atruck by Bdvana’s dart deep in the heart/’ <Scc* ' 
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Text. 

Yaclin^. No. 496. A request made personally, as is 

sometimes the case, or through a messenger, is termed Yachna (Asking), 

# COMM||fTARY.. 

(t. For example : 

“ Do thou give back Sita even now : Rama is gracious towards 
thee : why wouldst thou make the fierce monkeys play the game of 
balls with thy heads ?” 

Text. 

Parihara. No. 497. Begging pardon for a fault com- 

mitted is termed Parihara (Apology). 

Commentary. 

a. For examjfle : “ Overwhelmed with the pangs of expiration I 

have uttered improper words ; pardon me therefore, lord — and I 
entrust Sugriva to thee.’’ 

Text. 

Nivedana. No. 498. Nivedana (Announcement) is the 

intimation of a’duty iieglected. 

COMMENTATIT. 

a. For example in the Raghavabhyudaya : LaTcshnana, What 
are you about, Sire ; are you going to sue the ocean ?” 

Text. 

Pravartana. No. 499. Pravarta .m (Commencement) is the 

happy commencement of an action. 

Commentary. 

a. As in the Veni, Act VI. : King, Eunuch, out of our reverence 
for the divine son of Devaki, let suitable preparations be commenced* 
for the joyous festivity to he held on dear Blnina’s victory.’^ 

Text. 

Akhydna. No. 600. Akhyana (Narration) is the declara- 

tion of a previous event. 

, Commentary. 

a. As in the same : “ This is. that place in which ponds were 
filled with the Kquid of the enemies’ blood Ac.*’ 

2 T 2 
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Text. 

Yukti. TJo. 501. Yukti (Reason) is the settlement of 

a question hy reason, 

COMMOTAET. 

a. As in the same, Act III. : “War being shunned, were there 
no dread of death, fit would it be to fly the field ; but if a creature 
must necessarily die, why would you thus vainly taint your glory 

Text, 

Praharsha. No, 502. Praharsha (Ecstasy) is an excess 

of joy. 

Comment AET. 

a. As in S'alcuntala : “ King, Why tlien should I not congratulate 
mysqjf, now that my desires are all fulfilled?’^ 

^ Text. 

S'iksh^. No. 503. S'iksha (Instruction) is advising. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. As in the same : “ It is not proper, friend, for a person dwell- 
ing in a hermitage freely to go away, leavin’^ a particular guest 
unentertained.” 

h. These Lakshanas and Dramatic Ornaments, though gcnerically 
the same, arc spoken of distinctively in pursuance of established cus- 
tom. And though, among these, some arc included severally under 
the heads of Excellence (Guna — see Chap. VIII.), Ornament (Chap. 
X.), Incomplete Flavour (§ 245) and the members of the Junctures 
(§ 338 <&c.), they have been particularly mentioned here, as they are 
carefully to be . employed in aNa^aka. That these must be used in 
the Nataka, is established by the following dictum of the sage ; 

• “ The poet must compose the Nataka thus : It must contain the 
five Junctures (§ 332), the four kinds of Action (vritti), the sixty-four 
m^bers, and the thirty-six Lakshanas. The style must be elevated 
and embellished with the Ornaments, the use of soft or feeble-sounding 
words being avoided. It should represent great characters’* and good 

* Here instead s$mahdpuru$ha-sanchdram, tke jioading I have followed,^ the 
commentator reads m^ihdpurusha-satkdram and explains it-^mahdp'urushanari^ 
satkd/ro gui^avo^rnanam yatra { — where tho exoeliencios of great raon ai-e de- 
scribed). Tfo passage, however, in this and several other places, is extremely 
obscure, and I have, sometsmes, been forced to follow the commonlabor's mtor- 
protatipu. 
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deeds. It must be full of exquisite relish and noble sentiments. 
Having its Junctures well connected, it should be suitable for repre* 
sentation, as also interesting and delightful.’^ 
e. The members of the Vithi shall be mentioned hereafter (see 
(§ 521). He states the Members of the Ldsya, 

Text. 

The Members of No. 504. Geyapada, Sthitapdthya, Asina, 
the Lasya. Pushpagandikd, Prachchhedaka, Trigddha, Sain- 

dhava, Dwigudha, Uttamottamaka, Uktapratyukta : These are the 
ten members or varieties of the Lasya declared by the learned. 

COMMENTABT. 

a. Among these — ^ 

Text. 

Goya-pacla. No. 605. The Geya-pada (Ballad) is simply 

a song* sung to the Vina by one seated on a seat. 

Commentary. 

L For example, listen to Malay avati singing to the Vind in the 
temple of the goddess Gauri : * 

Goddess of radiance yellow like that of the farina powdering the 
fdament of an expanded lotus, 0 blessed Gauri, may my desire be 
luHilled by thy grace !” 

Text. 

Sthita-pathya. No. 506. When a woman, burning with love, 

stands reciting Prdkrit it is designated Sthifa-ptithya (Keeitation of 
one standing). 

Commentary. 

a. The venerable Abhinava Gupta, however, says — ‘ What is 
declared in the teijct with respect to a woman is elliptical, the utterance 
of Prakrit by one infui’iate with rage being also Sthita-pdthya/ 

Text. 

Asma. No. 607. When a woman under grief and 

anxiety sits without any ornament on her body, and without any 
musical instrument, it is termed Asina (the Seated). 

* Pushpagandlika. Wl^n songs are sung accompanied with music, 

and verses of diverse metres recited^ and when the men and women 
act contrarily to their nature, this is called Pushpagandiika. 

^ i. e, not accompanied with dancing. 
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Prachchhedaka. When a woman considering her lord to be in 
love with another, and grieved by his infidelity, sings in concert with 
the Vina, it is designated Prachchhedaka (Breach of Affection). 

Trigiidha, The agreeable acting of men in the dress of 

women is Trigudhaka (the Thrice -covert). 

Commentary. 

a. An example of the last sort occurs in ‘ Malati and MMhava’ : 
“ Makaranda. I here have become Malati !” 

Text. 

Saindliava. No. 508. When one disappointed in an assig- 

nation chants Prakrit in concert with a clear mtmeal performance, it is 
called Saindhava. 

Commentary. 

a, ‘ Performance’ (Karana) — L e, a play on the Vina or the like., 

Text. 

Dwigudhaka. No. 609. A song of harmonious numbers, full 

of flavour and sentiments, in, the s'liape of an interlocution* is termed 
Dwigudha. 

Uttamottamaka. The Uttamottamaka (The Most Excellent) 
again is a poetical song, sung in anger or grace, charming from a 
variety of metres, containing reflections, and accompanied with the 
graces termed^ Tcspectivclg^ ^ Iniva’ (see § 127) and hela (§ 128). 

Uktapratyukta. A conversation in song, associated with ' viva- 

city’ (see § 91), and containing feigned reproofs is spoken of as the 
Uktapratyukta (Speech and llcply). 


Commentary. 

Examples of these are evident in the dramas. 

Text. 

No. 510. This, when containing all the Pataka 
Sthanakas or Telling Points (see § 299) and cou- 
sisiing of ten acts, is called by the wise the Great 
N^taka (Mahdnataka). 


a. 


What entitles the 
Nataka to the name 
of the Great Nataka. 


* In th&*6riginal, mvPbapraUmuVMmvitam which the scholiast so interprets, 
— muhha and praUvnvhha meaning, according to him, speech and reply respec- 
tively. The Junctures so called have apparently no couuoction here. 
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CoMMENTAET. 

a. This i. e. the Ndtaka. — For example, the Bdla Rdmaya^a. 

h. Now of the Prakarapa : 

Text. 

The Prakarana do- No. 511. The story of the Prakarana must 
scribed. Jjq mundane or humaUj being invented by the 

poet. Love should be the priticipal sentiment in it ; and the hero 
must be a Brahman, or a minister, or a merchant, of the description 
called ^ firm and mild’ (see § 69), and intent upon meritorious deeds, 
objects of desire, and wealth, such as are subject to destruction or Iring 
huf transitory pleasure here or hereafter^ being sought with selfish 
motives.'^ • 

COMMENTAEY. 

A Prakarana with a Brahman hero is such, for example, as*the 
Mrichclihakatika or The Toy Cart ; one with a minister for its hero is 
Malati and Madhava ; and one with a merchant hero, the drama 
Pushpabhdshita. 

Text. 

No. 612. The heroine in the Prakarapa is sometimes a woman 
of family, or a courtesan, or both. So there are three divisions of it, 
the third of which is crowded with such characters as a cheat, a 
gambler, &c., the ‘ humble friend’ (see § 77) and the ‘ dependent.’ 

COMMENTAEY. 

a. An honourable woman is the heroine, for instance, in the Push- 
pabhdshita ; a courtesan in the Bangadatta ; both an honourable 
woman and a courtesan ax^e heroines in the Mrichchhakatika. 

h. Since it has the Nataka for its type, it resembles it in all other 
respects. 

c. Now of the Bhana : 

Text. 

The Bhana do- No. 513. The Bhdna is a piece in one act, con- 
‘ sisting of a variety of incidents not progressively 
developed^ being other than tJwse included under thejlce stages of the 

♦ The portion in italics is according to the interpretation .of the oommontator. 
He says — Merit is iTsamitory (s^pdya) when sought as a door s%mrga or the 
short-lived bliss of Indra's heaven ; Objects of desire are perishable when 
children or cattle ^ wished for,* and Wealth is so, when desired for enjoyment. 
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Deed^ (see § 324). In this an expert and learned ' vita’ (§ 77) must, 
singly represent on the stage what has been experienced by himself or 
others. He should accost, speak, and reply, as if he were addressing 
one actually present (lit by the akas'a bh^shita — see § 425) ; and 
suggest the Heroic and the Erotic by descriptions of heroism and 
beauty. The fable must bo invented by the poet^ and the Action 
(vfitti — see § 410) should generally be the Bharati (§ 285). This 
species has only the Junctures Mukha and Nirvahana, and all the 
ten members of the Lasya. 

CoMMENTAHT. 

а. In the Bhana one should make replies and rejoinders, quoting 
the suppositious speeches' of another — technically called Aerial Dis- 
course. 

б. The Erotic and Heroic Flavours are to be suggested by 
descriptions of beauty f and heroism. 

0 , Commonly the Action Bharati, but sometimes the Kais'iki too 
is employed. 

d. The Members of the Lasya — i. e, the Geyapada, &c. (sec § 504). 

e» The Lilaraadhukara is an example of this class of plays. 

f Now of the Vydyoga. 

Text. 

The Vyiyoga de- ^0. 514. Tho Vyfiyoga must have a well 
scribed. known story for its plot, its dramatis person<s 

consisting mostly of males and but few females. It should be in one 
Act, and devoid of tho Garbha and the Vimai’sha (see § 335 and 336). 
It should represent a contest the occasion of which is not a woman, and 
should be without the Action Kais'iki. The hero must be a celebrated 
personage, being a royal saint or a god, of the class styled ‘ lirih and 
haughty’ (see § 67). The principal Flavours of this variety are to be 
other than the Comic, the Erotic, and the Quietistic. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. For example, the Saugandhikahara^^a. 

h. Now of the Samavakara : 

* Such w the expjbination of the Commentator, the original having merely— 

* consisting of a ^ri'ety of other conditions or stages.* 

t l4 the original which means also ‘ happiness ij^love.* 
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Text. 

The' Samavakara No. 515. Of the Samavakara the fable should 
described. ]yQ known, pertaining to gods and demons. It 

has all the Junctures (§ 332) except the Vimarsha, and consists of three 
acts, the first of which contains the fii^st two Juncturea, and the latter’ 
two comprise the others respectively. It has twelve high-spirited heroes, 
being well known Divinities and Demons, each of whom obtains a 
separate fruit. Tl\e Heroic is to be the most prominent of the Flavours 
and the Action Kais'iki is to be seldom employed. The Viiidu and the 
Praves'aka (§ 309 and 319) arc dot admitted ; but the thirteen members 
of the Vfthi (see § 521) may be employed according to occasion. It is 
composed in a variety of metres, principally the Gayatri and the TJshnih. 
It must represent the triple Love, the three-fold Circumvention, and 
the tliree Vidravas. The business of the first act must occupy twelve 
Nadikas ^ that of the second, three and the fourth, two. 

COMMENTAET. 

A couple of ghatikasf is called a Nadika. — The Vindu and the 
Ptaves aka (see § 309 and 319), though mentioned in the description 
c/'the Nataka, must not be admitted here. 

I, Now — 




Tlio three species 
of Love, Cirenmven- 
tioii, aud Confusion, 


Text. 

No. 516. Love is three-fold, as being (1) con- 
formable to the Law, (2) for tlie sake of money, 
or (3) fron^erc voluptuousness. Circumvention 
‘or delusion’ again is of three sorts, bein'; (1) natural or cati>sed hy 
natural agencies ; (2) contrived or effected by the enemy ; and (B) 
preternatural. And Confusion (Vidrava — see § 377) also has three 
varieties, according as it is caused (1) by things inanimate, J (2) by 
rational beings, § or (3) by irrational animals. 


Commentary. 

Of these, Lawful Love is love indulged in not in opposition to 
scripture. Mercenary l^ove is love made for the purpose of obtaining 

* The Das'arupa has/owr iustoad of three (tisrihhih) whicli latter reading, how- 
over, is evidently froin a very natural mistake of the scribes - changing caatasn- 
t>hih into t'haHsfihhih. 

t A * ghajihd * h cqnal to twu-fifths of an hour. 

t Lit. Things nnsentient. 

§ Lit. Sentieni^ brings. . 

^ 2k ' 
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money. Voluptuous Love is comic love, such as is represented in the 
satirical play called Prahasana ( — see § 633). Of these, the voluptu- 
ous love must be described in the first act ; as to the others, they say 
there is no rule. 

6. * IiTational animals’ (lit, sentient and unsentient beings) are 
the elephant and the like. 

c. The drama in question (§ 615) is called Samavakdra (aam -j- 
ava -{- kri, to disperse), as a multitude of things is huddled together 
in it. — The Samudra Mathana or the Churning of the Ocean is a 
specimen. 

d. Now of the Pima : 

Text. 

The Dima de- ^17. The Dima must have a celebrated 

scribed, story for its plot, and abound with representations 

of magic, conjuration, war, rage, bewilderment, and eclipses of the 
sun and moon. The Furious Flavour should be the principal in it, 
the others being subservient to it. It is recognized as comprehending 
four acts \ the Vishkambhaka and Praves'aka (see § 308 and 309) are 
not to be employed in it. Its heroes should be aptcen in number, 
being extremely haughty, such as a god, a Gandharva, a Yaksha, a 
Eakshasa, a Serpent (Mahoraga), a ghost, a sprite (Preta), a goblin 
(Pis'acha) ^*c. The Kais'iki is excluded from among its actions, and 
the Vimarsha, from among its Junctures. The Quietistic, the Comic, 
and the Erotic being avoided, it rau^t^low with the six other Flavours. 

Commentahy. 

a. According to the great sage, the Tripura Daha, or Conflagration 
of Tripura is an example. 

b. Now of the Tli^mriga : 

Text. 

The Thtoriga. No. 618. The Thamidga is described to com- 

prise four Acts founded on a mixed story (see Com.), and to contain 
the Junctures Mvj^ha, Pratimukha, and Nirvahana. The hero and 
the rival hero in it may be indifferently a mortal and a god, both 
illustrious and * firm and haughty* (§ 67). The other (see Corn), 
covertly gommits improper acts. The ‘ semblance of love’ (see § 248) 
in him, as lie 6ndeb»yoUrs to obtain a divine lady against her will by 
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violent or artful means, is also to be exhibited slightly. The heroes 
of the Pataka (see § 320) must be ton haughty characters, being either 
divinities or mortals. The wrath of the enemy being provoked, war, by 
some artifice, is prevented from taking place. Magnanimous personages, 
though described in the original story as killed, are not to be so 
represented here. Some again declare it to be in one Act and to have 
a divinity for its hero. Others allege that there should be six heroes 
in it, a war for a divine female ieirtff the subject. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. ‘ Mixed’ i. e. partly popular and partly invented.— ‘ The other’ 
i, the rival hero. — ^The heroes of the Patdkd, or assistants of the 
hero and the rival hero, should he altogether ten. — ^This species is 
designated the fhamriga, as the hero in it seeks (ihate) a female as 
unobtainable as a doer (mriga). The Kusuinas'ekhara Vijaya and the 
like are specimens. 

i. Now of the Anka or UtsrishtikdnJca : 

Text. 

The Utsyishtil^. No, 519. The Utsrishtikanka is a piece in a 
ka, ^ single Act, ordinary men being its heroes. The 

Pathetic is the permanent Flavour in it, abounding, as it does, in 
lamentations of women and words of self-disparagement^ The plot 
should be a well known story expanded by the poet’s imagination. 
The Junctures, the Actions, and the Members are to be the same with 
those of the Bhana (§ 513).« War, vidory and defeat should be 
verbally represented. 

CoMMENTABT. 

a. Some allege that it is named Utsrishtikdnka to distinguish it 
from the Anka (Act), the common division of the Nataka and other 
dramas.* Others, however, deriving the name from ut (tram) and 
srlshfi (creation or plot), explain it a play whereol the business trans- 
gresses (utkranta) or contravenes the common rules. The b armishthd 
Yayati is an example ; 

b. Now of the Vithi : — 

* Prof. Wilson, seems to have misunderstood this passage, when ho says that 
the Anka is by some ‘ a sapplemenbary Act &o. —see Uxndu Iheatre, 

h p. 17 . 


2 K 2 
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Text. 

The VitW. No. 620. The Vithi should be’in one Act, and 

represent any one character who, by means of surprising replies made 

to speeches called Voice in the Air (^425), must suggest the Erotic 

Flavour in full, as also other Flavours in some degree. Of the 

Junctures ib has the Mukha and Nirvahana, and contains all the 
♦ 

Sources of the End (^ee § 317j. 

COMMENTAEY. 

a, Any* i. e. of the ^ best,’ the * middling,’ or the * lowest’ descrip- 
tion (see § 75). — The piece being full of the Erotic Flavour, the 
Action Kais'iki is extensively used in it. 

Text. 

The thirteen ele- No. 521. The learned mention thirteen ele- 
ments of the Vithf, ments as belonging to it : these are .Udghatyaka, 
Avalagita, Prapancha, Trigata, Chhala, Vdkkcli, Adhivala, Gunda, 
Avasyandita, Nalika, Asatpralapa, Vyahara, and Mridava. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. Among those, the Udghdtyaka* and the Avalagita have been 
defined and illustrated under the head of the Prastavana (see § 289 
and 293). 

Text. 

Prapancha. No. 622. The Prapancha . (Delusion) is held 

to be a conversation founded in falsehood and exciting laughter. f 

Commentary. 

a, 'For example in the Vikramorvas'i, beginning of Act IT., the 
laughable dialogue between the Vidushaka and the female attendant 
in the turret on the top of Pururavas' palace. 

Text. 

Trigata. No. 523. The Trigata is the application of# 

more than one meaning to a sentence from a sameness of sound. 

* The definition of it given by our author is quite distinct from that in the 
Das'arupa, III, 12. 

t This fruition too is ^Dtirely different from Dhanaqjaya’s, though only one 
word is changed. 
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COMMENTABT. 

a. As in the same drama, where Fmuravas inquires for his Love^ 
lost in the woods^ of a mountain lohich is called in Sanslcrit ‘ hshitU 
Ihrif (preserver of the earth). 

“ King. 0 thou chief of those that preserve the earth, has a woman, 
all beauteous, separated from me, been seen by thee in this charming 
wood? (Sears the echo.) How ! ‘ seen* he says/* 

The inquiry itself is here construed into a reply ( — the same loords 
in the origin^ equally serving for both.) 

h. According to some (Dhananjaya), it is to be used only by the 
three — the Actor &c.,* the name being a compound of ^ tri' (three) and 
^ gata' (pertaining to). 

Text. 

Chhala. No. 52 L Clihala (Treachery) is a deceiving 

by the allurement of words apparently friendly but inimical in reality. 

COMMEXTAEr. 

a. For example in the Veni : — 

JBhlma and Arjuna: Where is that proud king, venerated by 
Diihs'asana and Others — his liundred younger brothers, the friend of 
Anga’s King (Karna), who played those tricks at gambling, who set 
fire to tlm lac-made liouse, who was expert in seizing the hair and 
garment of Draupadi, whose slaves are the Pandavas, — where is that 
Duryodliana ? — give notice, ye menf — ^we have come to see him,** 

Text. 

•Clilmla as defined No. 525. But 'othei*s assert that Chhala is a 
by others, speech uttered, with some object in view, in such 

a manner as to deceive, amuse, or provoke a person. 

V^koli. The Vakkeli is a passage exciting laughter by 

moans of two or tliree rejoinders. 

CoMMEIfTABY, 

. a. The expression * two or three’ tropically implies even a greater 
number. 

* By tbo &o. is meant perhaps, the Manager or the Actress and the Associate 
(see § 287). 

t Dr. Bcior reads instead of which latter might 

also bo rendered simply — * tell (me) ye men.* 
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5. The following is an example : 

** Dost thou eat flesh, mendicant ? — What need of it without wine ? 
— Wine too is agreeable to thee ? — Ho ! agreeable it is, together with 
harlots. — But a harlot seeks money, and whence gettest thou that ?— 
By gambling and theft, — Your honour then indulges in gambling and 
theft also ? — What else can be the course of a reprobate 

Text. 

other definitions No. 520. Some allege it (Vakkgli) to mean a 

of Vakkeli. breaking off in a speech commenced, — before its 

sense is complete. And others define it a single answer to a variety 
of queries. 

Adhivala. By Adhivala is meant an interlocution of high 

words in mutual defiance. 

Commentary. 

a. For example in my Prabhavati : * 

“ Vajrandbha. Having bruised oven in a moment bis (Pradyumna's) 
breast with this club, I shall sportively destroy both your worlds 
to-day. 

Pradyumna* Enough of this magniloquence, thoii wretciicd demon. 
Let this earth be in a moment delightful to the flesh-eating fiends— 
drenched with the blood of the whole multitude of tlie Titans under 
the showers of arrows issuing from the mighty bow grasped by my 
rigid hand.”* 

Text. 

Ganda. No. 527. The Ganda is a hurried or suddm 

speech, casually connected with a matter in hand — thougli having a 
difleront signification (i, e, having no real reference to what it chances 
to be connected with). 

. Commentaht. 

a. For example in the Veni : 

“ King, ify thighs indeed, O thou of taper thighs, f are fit long 
to be occupied by thy loins. 

Enter Eunuch. 

Eu. Broken, Sire, broken Ac.” (see § 302, d.) 

^ Lit. Eikod on the my hand. 

t Lit. One with thighs like the lower part of the hand (KarabhaJ, 
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Here the words importing the breaking of the chariot-flag are con- 
strued into the sense of the breaking of^Duryodhana’s thighs, which 
actually happens to take place towards the end of the drama. 

Text. 

Avasyandita. No. 528. Avasyandita is the interpretation of 

a speech contrary to the sense in which it was^r^f spoken. 

COMMEKTABT. 

^ a. For example in the Chhalita Kama : 

Sitd. To-morrow, child, thou art to go to Ayodhya : thou must 
please the King with thy humility. 

Lava. Are we two, henceforth, to be the dependents of a King ? 

Sitd. He is your fatlier, child. 

Lava. Is the lord of the Raghu family our father ? 

Sitd. Apprehend not otherwise — he is not only the Father of you 
two, but of the entire Earth.’^i 

Text. 

M\M. No. 629. The NdliH is but an enigma (prahe- 

likd) associated with pleasantry or jest.* 

Commentary, 

a. An answer concealing the real meaning is a ^ prahelikd.* — The 
following is an example of it (Nalika) from the Ratndvali : — 

‘‘ Susangatd. Even here, my friend, stands he for whom thou hast 
coit^. 

Sdgarikd. For whom have I come ? 

Susan. Nay, for the picture.” 

Here is concealed the meaning — ‘ Thou hast come for the King’s 
sake.” 

Text. 

Aaat-praUpa. No. 530. An irrelevant (1) speech, or, (2) 

reply, or (3) salutary words spoken to an unwise person, though not 
accepting them, are termed Asat-pralapa (empty speech^. 

Commentary. 

a. Of these the first description is exemplified in the following 
lines from my drama Prabhavati : — 

* The oircnmstiinoe of its being attended with joke, says the Commentator, 
constitutes its dietinetion fi’om Avasyandita. 
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“ Pradyumna, (Rejoicing at the sight of the mango plant,) Aha ! 
how ! Is it here that she with hair beautiful like the bee^swarm, 
breathiug sweet fragi’ance, with hands soft like the tender leaf, speak- 
ing with the Kokila’s sweet voice — is it here that my slender-formed 
beloved dwells ?” 

So an irrelevant reply. The third sort is such, for example, as in 
the Veni, the speech of Gandhari to Duryodhana. 

Text. 

Vyahara. No. 531. Words spoken for the sake of another, 

exciting laughter and desire, are termed Vyahara. 

COMMENTAUY, 

a. For example in ‘ Malavikji and Agiiimitra* : — 

“ (Mdlavikd^ at the end of her dancing performance^ wishes to go. 
out.) 

Vidmhalca. Nay, thou shalt not go untaught. 

Slave, (To the Vidusliaka) Say, sir, what violation of the rules 
of propriety you have observed in her hehavionr, 

Vidu. A Brahman must first be entertained, and this duty has been 
neglected by her. 

Mdlavikd, ( Smiles — and so forth. 

These words of the Vidusliulca cxcifing, as they do, joy and desire 
in the hero, as lie thereby observes the purity of the heroine— are an 
instance of the Vyahara. 

Text. 

Mfidava. No. 532. When (1) faults turn into merits, 

or (2) merits into faults, it is termed Mrklava. 

¥ 

COMMENTABY. 

* 

a. The following are examples, respectively : — 

Love of life and cruelty, ingratitude and want of affection — these 
in me have bo?jome merits, now that I see him (my lord) again.” 

“ 0 ! that beautiful form of her, ornamented with the lustre of 
youth, 0 ! that sole diffuser* of joy in me has now turned to be my 
affliction.” 

• < Solea(bo<l« of JBJ instead of be the road- 

ing adopte<L 
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These elements, though also occurring in theNfitakaand others, and 
expressly admitted therein, are here illustrated, because they are 
necessarily to be admitted into the Vitlii, 

As to the name Vithi (garland), this kind is so designated, as a 
variety of sentiments resides in it, as it were, in the shape of a garland, 
or, in other words^ as it is a garland wreathed with sentiments* 

The Malavika is an example. Now of the Prahasana : 

Tkxt. 

ThoPraliasana de- 'i'he Prahasana is a representation 

scribed. of rojjrobates invented by the poet, resembling the 

Blfflna in the number of its acii, in its Junctures, and Members of the 
Lasya. 

Comments BY. 

a* Herein is not to be admitted the Action Arabhati (§ 420), nor 
the Introductory Scenes Vishkambliaka and Praves'aka (§ 308). 

Text.* 

The Pure Praha- 534-35. The Comic is tlie principal Fla- 

stnia. vour in it, and the members of the Vithi (§521) 

may or may not be introduced. When the hero in it is an impudent 
character, being an ascetic, a mendicant, a Brahman, or the like, it is 
called Pure Prahasana. 

CoMMENTABT. 

a* The Kandarpa-keli or ‘ Sports of Love’ is an instance. 

Text. 

The Mixed Praha- ounded on any character 

whatever, it (the Prahasana) is known as the 

Mixed Prahasana. 

COMMENTABY, 

a* For example the Dhiirta-charita or * Action of the Eogue.’ 

Text. 

The Mixed Praha- Mixed Prahasana 

which represents the character of a multitude of 
reprobates. This again may either consist ot two Acts or merely of 
one act. 

* JEloor^s edition has this divided into two distinct texts, and inserts, os com- 
mentaiy to the first, the word which can have no meaning here, nor is it 
found in my MS, ’ 
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Commentary. 

a. For example tlie Natakamelaka or the like. 

b. But the sage declares — “ That in which a courtesan, a slave, a 
eunuch, a gallant, a rogue, and a harlot are represented without a 
change in their appearance, dress, and proceedings — is named Mixed 
Trahaeanar 

Text. 

The Vikrifca Pra- Vikrita Praha- 

hasana. Farce of Disguise, in which an imbecile, 

a eunuch, and an ascetic are represented with the guise and language 
of a gallant, dancer, soldier, &c. 


Commentary. 

0. This sort being implied in the division of the ‘ Mixed’ is not 
separately mentioned by the sage. 

1. Now of the Uparupakas or minor forms of the Drama, 

c. Of these : 

Text. 

The Ndtikd de- No. 639. The Natikd is founded on an invent- 
Bonbed. story, consisting of four acts, and abounding 

with female characters. The hero in it should be an illustrious prince, 
and a character * gay and thoughtless, yet firm’ (§ 68). The heroine 
should be a maid of royal family, newly in love, belonging either to 
the inner apartment of the hero, as an attendant of the queen, or 
employed as a musical performer. Tlie hero, fallen in love with her, 
conducts herself restrainedly from fcar of tlie queen. The queen, 
older than the other lady and also of royal family, should be a bold 
woman, every moment in indignation. The union of the two is ,to be 
under her control. The Kais'iki must be the action employed in it, 
and the Junctures should be without the Vimarsha.* 

Commentary. 

a, ‘ Of the two’ — i, e. of the hero and the heroine. — The Eatna- 
vali, Viddha-s'alabhanjikd and the like are examples of this kind, 

J. Now of the Trotaka : — 

* So explains the commentator the expression— which 
would more naturally rendered — “ The Juncturea with but a scanty 
Vimapha,*' 
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The Tro^aka de- 
Bcribod, 


No. 540. A performance in five, seven, eight, 
or nine acts, founded on the story of a demigod, 
and representing, the Vidushaka in every act, is designated Trotaka. 

COMMENTAUT. 

a. Prom the very circumstance of the VidiSshaka’s being repre- 
sented in every act, it is to he inferred that Love is the chief senti- 
ment in it. 

i. Of the Irotaka in seven acts the Stambhita-?*ambha is an exam- 
ple^ and the Vikraniorvas'i, o^hat in five acts. 


c. Now of the Goshtln ; 


Text. 


Tho GoshthC do- No 541. The Gosh{ln i| graced with nine or 

ten common characters, does not contain lofty 
discourse, and employs the Action Kais'iki (§ 411). It is devoid of 
the Garbha and Vimarsha (§ 335 and 333) and represents five or six 
female characters ; it represents love and enjoyments, and consists of 
one act. 

CoMMENTAltY. 

a. For example the Raivata Madanika.— Now of the Sa^taka : — 

Text. 

The Sa^^ka de- No, 542. The Sat^aka has all its recitations, 

scribed. speeches^ in Prakrit, and is without the Prave- 

s'aka (§ 309) and Vishkambhaka (§ 308).. The Marvellous Flavour 
prevails in it. Its acts are named Javanikd. It is like the Ndfikd in 
other particulars. 

The Karpilra-manjari is an example. 

h. Now of the Natya-rasaka : 

The Natya-rdsaka No. 543. The Ndtya-r/isaka is in one act and 

described. abounds in dancing and music. A ‘ high-spirited' 

personage (see § 65) is to be the hero in it, and his ‘ comrade’ (§ 76), 
the secondary hero. The Comic and the Erotic Flavours are chief in 
it. The heroine, is to he one ‘prepared in her house’ (§ 120), It 
contains the Junctures Mukha and Nirvahatia and the ten Members- 
of the Liisya (see § 504). Some would exclude from it the Juncture 
Pratimukhii tdpne. 


2^2 
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Commentary. 

a. Of these two descriptions, as answering to the two different 
opinions mentioned in the Text, the * Narmavati’ is an example of the 
kind with two Junctures ; and the Vilasavati, of that with four Junc- 
tures. 

h. Now of the Prasthana. 


Text. 

The PrastLftna de- Prasthana, the hero and the 

scribed. heroine should be slaves or servants, and the 

secondary hero a low person, and the action must be that called 
Bhdratf (§ 285). Drinking of wine to tlie consummation of 1)he 
end in the drama. It is in two acts. Music and song and festivity 
are plenteously indulged in. 

* Commentary. 

The S'ringaratilaka is an example. — Now of the Ullapya. 


Text. 

The Ullapya de- ^ 0 . 545. The Ullapya should have a divine 
scribed. plot, a ‘ high-spirited’ hero, and consist of one act. 

‘ It is associated with the Members of the S'ilpaka, and with the Comic, 
Erotic, and Pathetic Flavours. The Ullapya, according to some, 
should be in three acts, have four heroines, abound in combats, and be., 
delightful with songs in triplets, 

COMMENTAKT. 

a. The Members of the S'ilpaka shall be stated hereafter. — The 
Devf Mahadeva is an example of this hind. 

b. Now of the Kavya, 

Text. 

The Kavya de- Kavya is in one act, devoid of 

scribed. the Action Arabhati (§ 420), and full of the 

Comic. It is graced witli songs named Khandamatra, Dwii)adika 
(distich) and Bhagnatsla. It employs also the metres Varnamattra, 
and Chhaddahk4. It is a love-story with a high-spirited hero, and 
similar heroine, using the first two and last Junctures (viz. Mukha, 
Pratimukha, and Nirvahana). 

Commentary. 

а. T|ie ‘ Yddavodaya’ or Rise of Tidava is an example. 

б. Nv-w of the Pyenkhana. 
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Text. 

The Prenkhana The Prenkhana is in one act, devoid 

described. of the Garbha and Vimarslia (§ 335 and 336) a» 

also of the Yishkambhaka and Praves'aka; the hero being a low 
person. Angry interloeution and single combats form its subject. 
It employs all the kinds of dramatic Action (see § 410). It is without 
the pectMar performance of the Manager (see § 281), the Benediction 
(§ 282) and Propitiation (§ 286 «.) being performed behind the scene. 

COMMENTAllY. 

a. For example the Bali-vadha. Now of the Rtlsaka ; — 

• ^EXT. 

Tho Rasaka de- The Easaka has five principal cha- 

scribod. racters and contains the Jufictures Miikha and 

Nirvahana. It employs a vai'icty of languages and dialects,* and the 
Actions Bharati and Kais'iki. It is in one act, without tlie Manager’s 
performance (§ 281), containing tlie Members of the Vithi (§ 521) 
and musical performances. It has a Benediction (§ 282) with a double 
entendre, and a foolish man and .Rioted woman for its hero and 
lieroiiie. Its representations must be more and more dignified as 
it progresses. Some admit into it also the J uncture Pratimukha. 

Comment AEY. 

a. The Menakuhita is a specimen of it. Now of the Sanlapaka. 

Text. 

The Sanlapaka de- No. 519. In the Sanldpaka there may be three 
^scribed. ^cts, the hero being a heretic, and the 

flavours other than the Erotic and the Pathetic. Blockade of a city^ 
treacliery, combat, and confusion are represented. Neither the Action 
Bhiirati nor Kais'iki is employed, 

COMMENTAKY. 

«. For example the Mayakapalilai. Now of the S'rigadita. 


* In the oHginav-W^ and the former, according to tho commen- 

tator, including under it the Snnsorit and the diffemnt forms of Prakrit proper^ 
tho latter denoting' those corrupt dialects of tho Prakrit^alled 
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Tkxt. 

The s'rlgadita de- No. 650. The S'rfgadita is held to be a species 
scribed. Minor Drama (Upardpaka — see § 276) 

consisting of one act, founded on a celebrated story, w.ith a famous 
high-spirited hero and a celebrated heroine. It is wanting in the 
Garbha and Vimarsha (§ 3S5 and 336). The Action Bliarati is 
chiefly employed, and the word S'ri (prosperity) comes frequently into 
its vocabulary. 

COMMKNTART. 

fl. The Kridarasdtala is an example. 

The S'n'^adita ac declare the S'rigadita to be a play in 

cording to another whicli Sh*i, or Lakshmi, (the Goddess of temporal 
description. spiritual prosperity) seated, sings and recites 

something ; consisting of one act and employing chiefly the Action 
Bharati. An example of it may be imagined. Now of the S'ilpaka. 


Text. 

Tho S'ilpaka do No. 551. The S'ilpaka has four acts and uses 
scribed. the four Actions ; the Flavours are without the 

Quietistic and Comic ,^the hero is a Brahman, and the secondary hero 
a low character. A cemetery or the like forms the subject of its 
representation. It comprises twenty-seven elements, which are these : 
Expectation, Surmise, Doubt, Pain, Anxiety, Inference (Prasakti), 
Effort, Intimation of purpose, Longing, Dissimulation, Belief or Con- 
viction (Pratipatti), Voluptuousness, Indolence, Perverseness, Rapture, 
Indecency, Folly, Seeking of means (sddliananugama), Relaxation, 
Surprise, Obtainment (prapti), Gain (labha), Forgetfulness, Angry 
speech, Expertness, Instruction, and Astonishment. These arc not* 
defined because of their clearness. 


Commentary. 

a. The Samphet-a and Grathana, spoken of before (§ 421 and 391), 
have been already defined. 

J. The Kanakavati Mddhava is a specimen. Now of the Vilasika : * 


Text. 

No. 652. The Vihisika is defined a play 
one act, with Love for its leading sentiment, con- 
taining the ten Mejj^ers of the Lfoyg, (see § 504) and‘ graced by the 


Tbo Vilasika de- 
scribed.w. 
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Buffoon (see § 77), the ^ humble friend* (§ 77), and the ^ Comrade’ 
(§ without the Junctures Garhha and Vimarsha ; it has a 

low hero, a short fable, and a beautiful toilet. 

Commentahy. 

a. Some read ‘ LasikS’ instead of Vilasika, and others include it in 
the Durmalli. Now of the Durmallika. 

Text. 

The Durmallikd No. 553. The Durmallika is an entertainment 
descriJ)®<5* in four acts, with a hero of an inferior character, 

employing the Actions Bharati and Kais'iki, and wanting the Juncture 
Garbha. Its dramatis personce are composed of men of pleasure. 
The first act, occupying three ‘ nadikas’ (§515 «.), should represent tl^e 
sports of the ‘ humble friend* (§ 77) ; the second, of the duration of 
five Uiidikas, should contain the enjoyments of the ‘ buffoon* (§ 77} ; 
the third, of six nadikas’ duration, those of the ‘ comrade’ (§ 76) ; and 
the fourth, extending over ten nadikds, should represent the sports of 
the hero. 


COMMEJTTART. 


a. The Vindumati is an example. Now of the PrakaragikS. 

TfficT. 

The Prakarani de- No. 554?. The Na{ika is termed Prakarani, 
scribed. when it has, for example, a merchant for its hero, 

and a heroine of a family similar to the hero s. 

Commentary. 

Let an example of i#be searched out hi/ the reader for himself 
NowoftheHallis'a. 

Text. 


The HalliVa de- No. 555. The Hallfs'a is a piece in one act, 
with one male, and seven, eight, or ten female 
characters ; the language being elevated, the Kais'iki its chief Action, 
the Mukha and Nirvahaga its Junctures. It uses music and song in 
abundance. 

Commentary. 

The Keli Kaivataka is an example. Now qf the Bhanika, 
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Text. 

The Bhanik^ de- No. 656. The Bhfinikd is a pky in one act, 
scribed. which the actors dress themselves beautifully^ 

containing the Mukha and Nirvahana (§ 333 and 337) and the Actions 
Bh^rati and Kais'iki, with a heroine of high family and a vulgar hero. 
The following are its seven elements : Upanyasa, Vinyasa, Vibodha, 
Saddliwasa, Samarpana, Nivritti, and Sanbdra. Upanyasa is a casual 
declaration of the end. An utterance of self-disparaging words is 
called Vinyasa. Vibodha is the removal of error,. and Saddliwasa is a 
false statement. Eeproachful words littered under the agitation of 
grief are termed Samarpana. A mentioning of an example is Called 
Nivritti. The accomplishment of the object is styled Sanhara.^ 

Commentary. 

a. Examples of these are evident in the dramatic loorhs. — The 
Kamadatta is a specimen of this species of drama, 

b. The peculiarities spoken of as belonging to the Nataka may 
be admitted, only if proper and possible, into these other kinds begin- 
ning xoith the Prakarana, though geiierically they all are of the 
nature of the Ndtaka. But such elements, mentioned in the Nataku, 
as liave been repeated m the several descriptions of them are, as a rule, 
to bo introduced into them. 

€, Now of Audible Poetry (see^ 272.) 

Text. 

, . No. 557. Audible Poetry, or Poetry that is 

Audible Poetry, i • 

twofold, viz. (1) Me- merely to be heai’d, is twofold, being (1) Mctri- 

trical, or (2 )m Prose. (padya), or (2) in j^^rose (gadya.) 

Commentary". 

o. Of these, he speaks of Poems in Metre. 

Text. 

Metrical Poetry, No. 558. Metrical Poetry is that in which 
defined. words are regulated by metre, generally xnah- 

ing up four lines which constitute what is termed a 'padyd {stanzay 
A piece of Poetry y complete in a single stanza, is called Muktaka 
( Pree^'or independent as to the completion of its sense, on the suc- 
ceeding stanxit) . ' Complete in a couple of stanzas, it is termed 
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Yugmaka (couplet) j in three stanzas, Sanddiiitaka (triplet) \ in four, 
fcaldpaka ; and in five, Kulafca. 

COMMENTAKT. 

a. Of these, the Muktaka is exemplified in the following verses 
of mine: 

“ Him of Perfect Bliss, Infinite, Immutable, and Unborn, whom 
devotees, absorbed in meditation, unceasingly adore in order to behold 
him in heatific vision even for a moment — blessed were those young 
women of Mathura who would sportively draw away that Supreme 
Brahma, talk to him a hundreS ways, embrace him, and kiss him !” 

hT A Yugmaka, as tliese verses of mine : 

“ ‘ AJhy dost thou, love, thus recline thy cheek on thy hand-anger, 
in extreme, is not proper towards a lover yielding in affection’ — thus 
as I would speak to tfie deer-eyed one, the sweet hum of the honey- 
maker rose on the mango tree.” 

Similarly the others. 

Text. 

Tho Mal,fikayya or P"®"" (MaMMvi/a) is a 

Great Poem, dosorib- poetical composition in a number of cantos; Tho 
hero thereof should be a deity, ora Kshattriya of 
noble family, characterized by firmness and generosity of heart. 
Or a number of kings belonging^to tlie same noble family^ may be 
its heroes. Of the Erotic, Heroj^c, and Quietistic any one flavour 
should be the principal in it, all the other flavours being ancillary 
the^;pto. It should contain all the dramatic Junctures (§ 332). The 
story, pertaining to some virtuous character or characters, must be 
derived from history such as the Malidhhdrata^ or from any other 
source. It has for its fruits (L e, the final objects obtained by the 
hero or the like) all tho four of the class consisting of the great 
objects of human desire^ viz. Merits Wealth, Enjoyment and 
Liberation, or it has only one of them. It begins with a salu- 
tation to a deity or a benediction, or simply with the mention of 
a matter* leading into the main story of the poem. Sometimes it 

* In tho original, which I have translated in accordance with tho 

common acceptation of the term as MaUinatha has explained the oxprea* 

Sion in tho beginning of bis oomuiontary on the Kuiiiara Satiibhava. The 
commentator of the present Woric, however, explains the term to moan tho lead- 
ing personage of tho poem. Promacliandra Tarkavagis/a adopts this iuterpreta- 
wmi, but includes under the term also one related to tho hero. (See Kavyadars'ai 
P' Ifl Bib. Ii>d.) 
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begins with a reproach of tho malicious or the like, and an eulogium 
of the good. It consists of cantos, more than eight in number, neither 
too short nor too long, each canto comprisifig stanzas composed in 
some particular metre, but ending in those of a different one. Sometimes, 
however, we find a canto composed in a variety of metres. At the 
end of each canto should be hinted the subject of the succeeding* 
canto. The sun and moon, day and night, morning and evening, 
noon, twilight, and darkness, ocean and mountain, woods, and hunting, 
the seasons, the enjoyment and separation of loversy saints, heaven’ 
city, sacrifice, military march, counsel, ^marriage, birth of a son, <fec. : 
these are to be described in it, according to occasion, together nvith 
their attendant incidents and circumstances.* It is to be^named 
after the poet, the story, the hero or the like, whilst the designation 
of a canto is to be after tho principal matter contained therein. 

COMMENTAllT. 

fl. The Members of the Junctures (§ 338 — 405) are to be admitted 
into it as occasion may require. 

6. ‘ Ending in those of a different one* (see Text) — here the 
plurality implied in ^ tlme^ is not necessarily intended, 

c. ‘ Together with their s^endant incidents and circumstances’— 
implying, for instance, sporting in water, carousal and the like, which 
must heaescribed in connection toith evening and night, 

Spocimens of the The R^huvans'a, the S’is'upalavadha, the 

Great Poem. Naishadha and others are specimens of the Great 

Poem, Or my own Ilagliava-vilasa and other poems might be 
instanced. 

Text. 

A Great^Poem by 660. The cantos of this again, when 

a saint. composed by a saint (mSi), are designated 

Akhy^a (Narration), 

Commentary. 

a, • Of this’ — i. e, of the Great Poem. — The Mahabharata is an 
example of a Great Poem composed by a saint. 

Text. 

A Prnlrit Oreat ^0. 661. Thu cantos belonging to that com- 
posed in any of the PrAkfit dialects are named 

Lit. Together with their members and by-members. 
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Xkwi&B,, This (a Pr^kpt Great Poem) is generally composed in the, 
metre called Askandaka, and sometimes also in those named GalitaMas. 

Commentary. 

a. The Setubandha (Bridging of the Sea) or my own Kuvalay6s'wa- 
charita (Actions of Kuvalay as' wa) is an example. 

Text, 

A Great Poem in belonging to a Great 

a corrupt dialect Poem written in any of the corrupt dialects 
(Apabhrans'A) (Apabhrans'a) are styled Kadavakas. A. variety, 

of metres befitting the corrupt dialects employed in it 
• Commentary. 

a, ^The Karna-pai‘akrama, or the Valour of Karna, is an instance. 

Text. 


The K^vya, or Poem 
simply so called, de- 
scribed. 


JSTo. 563. The Kavya, or Minor Toem^ is one 
in which, as a rule, the pure and corrupt forms 
of Prakpit as well as the Sanskrit are to be 


employed, which is without the division into cantos, consisting of 
stanzas tending to one object, and not comprising a totality of 
Junctures (§ 338—405). 


COMMEN'^T. 

a. For instance, the Bhiksh4tana dr the Ary4vil4sa* 

Text. 

TheKhan^aKivya No. 56 k* The Khanda Kavya, or Partial 
described. Poem, is a composition partially* resembling the 

Kavya. 


Commentary. 

a* The Meghaduta of K.dliddsa and the like are examples. 

Text. 

The KoBha do- No. 565. The Kosha, or PoeMcal Treasury, 
scribed. jg 3 ^ collection of independent stanzas arranged in 

the order of classification ; and this is indeed extremely charming. 

COMMENTARY- 

* Classification* (vrajyfi) is the putting together of things of the 
same species. ^ 

The SiCyk^vaii and the like are specimens of the Kosha; 

* Honce, aayc^ iW Commentator, it comprises Sanskrit verses only, unlike 
the Kavyu whio^ adToits the, various forms of Piikkrit along with banaknt. 

2 M 2- 
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c. Now we have to speak of ‘ Poems in Prose/ and therefore^ as 
heing essentially connected therewith, we shall first define Prose and 
its varieties. 

Text. 

Prose and its four No. 566. Proso (Gadya) is speech not re- 
varieties defined. gulated by metre, and this is fourfold, viz. the 
Muktaka, the Vrittagandhi, the Utkalikapraya and the Churnaka. 
The first of these kinds is devoid of compounds, the second contains 
portion#of metre, the third abounds in long compounds, and the 
fourth is characterized by short compounds. 

Commentahy. 

The Muktaka. a. The Muktaka, or Free Prose ; as — . 

(Grave of speech and wide of breast, &c.) 

The Vrittagandhi. h. The Vrittagandhi, or Prose smelling of 
Metre, is instanced in this line of mine — 


(0 thou, whose foeman’s city is startled by the twang of the 
string of thy bow, as it is drawn into the form of a ring by those rods 
— thy brawny hands, eager for war.) 

Here, is a complete line of the Anushtubh metre, 

and is another line of the same metre, without its first two 

syllables. 

The Utkalikapraya. c. The Utkalikapraya is illustrated in the 
following line also of mine : — 

(0 thou the lighting forces of whose enemy, powerful as they are, 
are torn by the multitude of thy excessively sharp arrows, flying 
incessantly.) 

The Churnaka. d. The Churnaka, as this line of mine — 

(fi ocean of the 

gems of excellence, gallant unique in the world, 0 charmer of the 
fair ones and gladdener of the people.) 

Text. 

The Kathd do- No. 567. In the Katha (Tale), which is one 
acribod. of the species of poetical ^imposition in prose^ 

a poetical Hrn'atter is repesented inverse, and, sometimes, the Kvji 
and, sonjetimes, tt^*^ Vaktra and Apavaktraka are the metres employed 
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lin it. It begins with stanzas in salutation to some divinity, as also 
descriptive of the behaviour of bad men and others. 

COMMENTART. 

a. The Kadambari of Vdna Bhatta is an example. 

Text. 

Tho AkhyayikA ^ 0 . 568. The Akhyayika (Narrative) resem- 
desciibed. bios the but it has these c^^inctive 

peculiarities. The genealogy, &c. of the poet of the composition and, 
sometimes, an account of other poets also are given. The divisions 
of the story are distinguished by the name of As V^sa. The matter 
to be related in an AsVasa should be hinted in its beginning, in any 
of the metres Aryd, Vaktra and Apavaktraka, undertthe artifice of 
describing something else. 

Commentary. 

The Harsha-charita and others are instances. 

6. Some assert that the story of the Akhya- 
yikd must, as a rule, be related by the hero, — 
which is not right, as is evident from tho decla- 
ration of Dandin, the AchSrya (Great Doctor), 
viz. We find that there is no rule as to tliis (». e. the relation of 
the story by the hero), for other personages also than^he hero do 
relate it in the Alchydyiledy 

ithor divisions of (7. The Akhyana (N arration) and other divi^ 


The opinion of 
some that the story 
of the Akhyayika is 
t(i bo rolated by the 
hero — refuted. 


undo^The kS Ind °f Poetry in Prose, being included under 

Akhyayika. the Katha and Akhyayikd, have not been separ- 

ately spoken of ; as has been said by the same author^ Dandin— 
“ Under these will be included the remaining descriptions of Narra- 
tive.” ^The Panchatantra and others are examples of these latter 
hinds, 

d* Now of * Poems in prose and verse.* 


The Charapi db- 
fined. 


a. 


Text. 

No. 569. A Poem composed in prose and 
iirse is designated Champu. 

Commentary. 

For oxampib, the Des^ardja-cluuita or Adventures of Des'araja; 
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Text. 

lie Viruda do- No. 5701. A eulogium of a kihg,.in prose and 
scribed. verse, is styled Viruda. 

OoMMENTARX. 

a. For example, the Viradamanimala,. or Oem-garland of Eoyal 
Praise. 

Tej^t. 

The l^^atnbhaka. No. 571. A C'Aam/ 4 composed in a variety 
of dialects is called the Karambhaka. 

Commentary. 

a. Such is my Pcas-asti-ratndvah, composed in sixteen dialects. 

J. Other i^ch divisions of the Champu^ known merely by name 
and not falling beyond the said distinctions, have not been speeilied. 

So much for the sixth chapter of the Mirror of Composition — 
entitled the ‘ Declaration of Poetry to he seen and P(^etm to he heard' 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Declaration of Blemishes, 

It was eMbwn in the beginning of, this treatise how in Poetry reside 
Faults, Excellences, Style and Ornaments. Now the question arising 
— What are they ? he declares the nature of Faults, as comingTirst 
in the order of mention. 

Text. 

Faults defined. No. 572. Faults are depressers of Flavour. 

Commentary. 

a. The sense of this has been already cleared (see § 4 «.) 

h. He states their divisions. 

Text. 

And divided. No. 573. They are held to be fivefold, inas- 

much as they occur in (1) a word (pada), (2) a part of a word 
(padans'^jO, (3) a sentence or phrase, (4) the seiflb, and (5) the Flavour. 

Commentary. 

. Of those— ^ 
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Text. 

TauHs of a^word, No. 574. Unmelodiousness, the threefold Tn- 
a^sentenL Tr ^phraw ^®cency, Improper Signification, Unemployedness, 
-specified. Vulgarism, Unintelligibility, Ambiguity, a Mean- 

ing to be guessed out. Obsoleteness or a Sense overpowered by another, 
Inexpressiveness, Obscurity, Repugnant iSuggestion, and Non-discri- 
mination of the Predicate, the A^odotic or the Emphatic (vidheya)* 
belong to words and sentences, some of them occurring in of a 

Faults exclusively word also. And Unmeaningness, Powerlessness 
of a^word. Solecism occur only in a word. 


Commentary. 

Unmelodiousness. a. Unmelodiodsness, an a jjstult of a word 
or phrase^ is its painfulness to the ear arising from harsh syllables j 
as — 


(0 when may that slender-bodied lady, subjugated by Cupid, have 
her desires fulfilled !) • 

The threefold In- INDECENCY is threefold, as being sugges • 

doconcy. ^ Q) ghame, (2) disgust andjj[8) inauspici- 

ousness. These three forms are, in tlieir order, exemplified as 
follows:--* 


“ Great are thy resources (sadhana), 0 Monarch, in vanquishing 
the proud enemy.” 

fS^rm i 

“ The wind then flowed languidly, O slender one, at thy loss.” 

Here, the words sadhana^ vdyu (wind) and vinos a (loss by separa- 
tion or death) are respective instances of the three sorts of Indecency. 

* It is necessai^/ to remark here that the Sanskrit word is not 

restricted to the |ense of * predicate,’ but is used also in the signification of a 
word that gratifies; the expectation raised by a previous word, as also in the 
sense of one on whioh actress is laid. In the absence of any English word con- 
veying the seooiid sense, I have been obliged to coin the adjective apodoHc from 
Apodosis, which in' Rhetoric means the completive part of a sentence, 
which gi’atifies thoixpectation naised by the Protasis, or the introductory part. 
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Improper Signifi- “ Heroes attain to the state of immortals 

cation. ^ killed in the sacrifice of war.” 

Here the word ‘ animals* conveys the improper notion of wretched- 
ness with reference to the heroes ;• so it has the fault of Improper 
Signification.* 

Unemployednesp, i. ¥nemployei)Ness is when a word is used in 
a form, which, though admitted as correct, is not approved by the 
poets ; There shines the lotus (^0 in the pond.'* Here the 

word is used in the masculine gender, which is against the 
practise of the poets^ though the word is well known as loth masculine 
and neater X 

Vulgarism, e. VULGARISM is instanced in — ‘ Thy buttock 

(kati) ravishes my heart,* where the word hati is vulgar. 

Uninfcelligibility. f Unintelligibility is when an expression 
is used in a sense which is not recognized in Toetry^ but only in some 
particular department of learning. As, — ‘ With his deserts (as'aya) 
destroyed by divine meditation.* Here the word 4s'aya is employed 
in the sense of ‘ desert* which it has only in the Yoga Phi^sophy.f 
Ambiguity. g* “ Admit, in fbur ear the series of his bene- 

dictions (as'ih-parampara) and have mercy on the prisoner (vandyam).” 

Here tlie# word ‘ vandyam* is Ambigious, since it is doubtful 
whether it is the Locative of Yandi and means ‘ on the prisoner* or 
the Accusative of^vmdytV and an epithet of^ as ih-parampardf signi- 
fying laudable.’ 

A Meaning to be h. ^ K MEANING TO BE GUESSED OUT* is the 
guessed out. of an expression employed, from the poet’s 

inability to find a better one^ to convey an Indicated sense which it 
cannot properly do because of the absence of Notoriety or a Motive 
necessary to Indication (see chapter If. § 13), As — ‘ Thy face, 
O fair-faced one, has kicked the lotus.* Here by ‘ kicked’ is indicated 
‘ vanquished* or ‘ excelled,* the term, therefore, is faulty, inasmuch 
as it is neither (1) notorious, or established by Usage, as indicative 
of such a sense, nor (2) is there any Motive for such an Indication. 

* Simple as this sentence is in the original, Prof, Goldstiicker understands it 
in a sense the very reverse of what is really meant, and thus confounds the 
present fatitt with ITnintelligibility or Teohnioality (§ /.) See the word 

in Ibe euW^ed edition of Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
t Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of the Yoga, I, § 24, a. 
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Obsoleteness. i. Obsoleteness is the employment of a word 

with two senses in the obsolete meaning. For example-— 

The waters (s'ambara) of Yamuna overspread the sky.” 

Here the word ‘ s'ambara,* generally known to mean the demon 
so called^ is used in the obsolete sense of * water.’ 

Inexpressiveness. j* * gives (ai^tte) ear to songs : the verb 
‘ cW with the prefix a, used here in the sense of * giving,’ is Inexpres- 
sive of that sense, as it signifies ‘ to talced Or for example-^ 

Night, though covered with darkness, is day (dina) to me when 
thou hast come.* 

Here, the word ‘ dina’ is inexpressive of the sense of ‘ luminous* in 
which it is used. 

Obscurity. Obsouritv is the circumstance of the 

meaning's being far-fetched, as is exemplified in this line — 

“ The native regions of the dwelling of her xoho was born of the 
milky ocean are lucid.” 

She who was born of the milky ocean is Lakshmi, her dwelling is 
the lotus a^d its natj^e regions are the waters. 

1. Repugnant Suggestion is instanced thus : — 


Bopuguant 

gostiuu. 


Siig- 


“ May the lord of BliavSni (etymologically, the wife of Bhava or 
S iva) be for our prosperity !" 

Here the word ‘ Bhavanis'a’ (lord of Bhaviini), bringing in, as it 
does, the notion of another lord of BhavanT, conveys a repugnant 
suggestion. 

Non-disoriminatierf Non-discrimination OF tue Predicati 

of tlio Predicate. (g exemplified in the following ; — 

“ Or what from these arms that in vain swelled with 

the pride of Garrging off the spoils of the poor villages of heaven” 

(§ 2 ,/) . ^ • 

Here, * vanity’ is intended to be predicated of the ‘ arms,’ hut 
losing its prominence in the compound epithet applied to the subject^ 
it looks as if it were meant only to be collaterally attributed. 

Non^discrimination «• O**, to exemplify “ Non-discrimination 0» 

of the Emphatic. ■ .[gg EuPHAXio” which, in the original, is included 
under the same tfame (§ 57 1) : — 

“Are even demons able to stand before me — Ildma’s brother 

2 s 
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Here instead of using the compound word we should 

say separately for the genitive termination ^ (which is 

lost in the compound) is particularly significant hercj as marking 
distinctly the relationship of the speaker (Lakshnana) to Bdma, 

Tho same. 0. Or the same fault may be illustrated by 

this line from the first canid of the Raghuvans'a — Of the lords of 
the earth to the ocean’s verge Here the poet 

should h^ve said and thus given a separate^ and 

fhe^'ehy a prominent and emphatic expression to the ci\'cumsiance 
implied in ^ for it is this circumstance that^ as heigh ten ing 
our idea of the extension of the rule of the kings, the poet wi^ies 
particularlg to direct our attention to. 

The same. p» Or, for example := — 

“ Wherever falls thy glance, fair-browed lady, like a sixth arrow 
T^) of Him of tlie five arrows (Kama) — .” 

Here a stress being evidently laid upon '*T^ (sixth it should not he 
compounded with'^V^ (arrow)y hut the poetical fancy of the maidens 
glance%eing a sixth arrow should be expressed blithe words separated^ 
thus— 

The same. ?• Or, to exemplify the same fault in a 

negation — 

“ My lord, she was unquitted hy you, even for a moinenb, 

before.” 


Here the denial in bearing, as it does, the character of an 

Express, or Pominent Negation, ought to he directly or emphatically 
expressed. As it has been said — 

An Express Nega- “ When the affirmation is not principal, but 
tion what. denial is so, the latter is termed an Express 

Negation in the case of which the negative associates 

witli i. e, qualifies the verb e, g, 

** It is a new cloud risen ready, not a proud demon,”* 

In the former example, the denial has not the appearance of an 
emphatic negation, being reduced to an unprominent condition in the 
Tatpurusha compound and hence faring like what is called 

a Privatioi^j. To this effect it has been said — 


• ^ not (noii-prouchdomou)* which, lito 

in the former example, would be improper. 
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A Privation what. “ When the affirmation is chiefly intended and 
not the denial, it is to be recognized as that case of denial which is 
termed Privation where the negative is compounded with 

another word.'* Hence — 

** Undaunted he protected himself, undiseased* he cultivated virtue, 
ungreedy he exacted tribute, and«anaddieted he enjoyed pleasure.** 

Here, since it is the protecting of self «fec. that are meant to be 
predicated of the king, having collaterally attributed to him the 
qualities of undauntedness <fec., tlie reduction of the negative fo one of 
Privation is proper. 

a;, objection to tho «« 

above illustration of expression would imply an Express Nega- 

tho fault repoucl. 

(a BrAhman not-eating at a funeral ceremony), 

(a princess not seeing even the sun) &c. We would reply — No, for 
even in these cases then only would wo acknowledge an instance 
of Express Negation, if ( -to take the former example—) the 
negative applied to that portion of the meaning of s rdddha-hhoji 
(eating or eater at a ^funeral anniversary) which consists in the act 
— ‘ eating,* but this is not the case, inasmuch as the negative relates 
to the portion agent, viz. the eater, since it is this which is the quali- 
fied, and therefore the most prominent part of tlie expression. To 
this effect it has been said : * — Since the agent — the eater at funeral 
anniversaries, and not simply the act of eatiag'is thought ot, because 
of the emj51oymcnt of * ini,* a suffix of agenc}? .** In ‘ amukta, however, 
tlie relation of the negaliv^^h^wi^ to the act, there is of course a fault. 

s. These faults, Obscurity, &c. are blemisbes of a word, only in 
composition. ' ^ 

Unmolocliouaness t. Unmclodiousness in a sentence ; as, 
in a •Sontenco, (Blind, at thy. 

separation, with the torments of love, O when shall I have my wishes 
fullilled !) • 

Inaeoenoy in ^ a' another’s sentiv 

Sontonce. ment eats vomit.” 

Here we have Indecency suggestive of Disgust exemplified in a 
sentence. 

* Unlike the great majority of mankind who think of religion, only when 
uistressed. 


2 s 2 
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Obscurity in a Sen 
tence. 


, A ** Meaning to be v, ** Their bodies were adorned by the fair ones 
^ (vafcra) with orient rubies (kamala-latthitya) ’* 

5ere, ‘ kamala-lauhitya’ and ‘ vakrd’ are guessed, hy the sameness 
of the etymological sense in ihe one case and that of the primary 
meaning in the other, to indicate the loords * padraaraga’ and * v6md,* 
which latter words respectively sifnify a ruhy and a woman. The 
sentence, therefore, has the fault of a “ Meaning to he guessed out'^ 

w. if wm f i 

(Whose heart is not completely warmed to see the beauty ofi the 
locks of lier with eyes like tlie youlig deer’s — locks bound up with an 
unprecedented art ?) 

2'/ie construction of the line is Obscure, the connection being this 

— ^ T'strftr. 

‘Nondisen'mination ‘Nondiscrimination of the 

of the Predicate* in a Predicate' in a sentence is exemplified in — ^i^TTT 

&c. (For, this indeed is an utter contempt 
of me Ac. — see § 2. /.) Here (contempt) is meant to be tlie 

predicate, and should, therefore, he placed after the subject, thus — 
but from the reversed order of the sentence, the word’s 
character, as a predicate, is rendered less clear. The fault is that of a 
sentence or phrase, inasmuch as it arises from the reversed collocation 
of TWO words. 

j- • • 1 - ‘ Nondiscrimination of the ^Apodotic’ in a 

‘ NondiscnmiDation ^ ^ % 

of the Apodotic’ in a sentence as — rj (who) (he) 

Sentence, {The on? who cheers thy eyes, 0 

thou of fair brows, — he has arrived.) In expressions such as* this, 
according to the rule that there is an invariable correlation between 
the relative (who or which) snaHi the personal pronouniC% (he or it), 
the pronominal words usedin fhe sarfie sense with the 

pronoun in order to the fulfilment of the expectation raised by the 
relative must, properly, belong to the Apodosis. But here the 
The Personal pro- Personal pronoun, being placed immediately after 
noun, immediately the Relativ#, appears as if it belonged to the 

immediately fol- 

sizes the latter, dowing the word merely implies that the 
persoa or thing which it qualifies or points to, is well known ; e. y*, 
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vj 

(Thsit person who is the joy of thy eyes — he has come.) 

2 f, These words H^), however, not immediately 

following the Relative do gratify our expectation ; as, 

^ ^ ^TSWT S^T (He who cheers thy eyes has 

now arrived). 

So also in the case of the employment of — the use of^^i 

( — which mahes in the nominative singular — •) being exemplified 
here, 

aa. Where, of the Relative and Personal pronouns — ^ and ?r^ 
&c., one may be understood, there the expectation is fulfilled, though 
one only, i, e. either the relative or personal pronoun, be used : hence 
in such a case there is no fault. 


When the Personal 

proncnin may be un- latter clause, the personal pronoun Tf^ may, from 
doi stood. context, be understood in the former ; as, ^TTUT 

— * The soul knows (that) which is a sin.”f So also 
in such instances as the following — 

^ ’trfbir^ai t 

(Whom all the mountains made the calf, when, by Prithu’s com- 
mand, they milked radiant gems and herbs out of Earth bearing the 
form of a cow — while Meru, dexterous in milking, acted as the 
milker.) 

When the Relative term refers to one that (1) 

pronoun may be un- is th«i subject of discourse, or (2) well known, 

or (3) known by one’s self, then the term is 
understood. For examples in their order : — 

“ Having slain the brave Balin,. he (^:) placed Sugriva on the throne 
so long wished for by lhm^(the latter), as the Orammarian substitutes 
a distinct syllable (—technically called ddes'a— ) in the room of a 
radical,” 

“ May Hb (‘^i) -with a lunar digit on his head help you to Divine 
Identity, or the union of your soul uf^h Him /” 

^ This form of expression cannot be translated into English. 

T Or, for instance i * But ho who found not wliom his soul desired, &o.’— • 
dope's mad. ‘ ' 

t KuminHUimbkava, I. 2, 
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“ Heb (fft) of the moon-onchanting face I raeditiite in my heart.” 
Tho Personal pro- But where the personal pronouns 

foTont goud”er°L c.io' ’ ***'^"^** standing close to tlie relative (see 
may immediately fol- § y have a different (1) gender or (2) ca.^o 
low tho Relative, that cf the latter, there also is the sense com- 

plete. For examples in their order : — 


(The lady vvlio shines — she, with eyes like those of the young deer, 
is an ornament of the woi*ld,) 

(This moon that shines— by him have the separated wives of travel- 
lers been burnt.) 


The personal and 
relative pronouns 
may, somotiines, bo 
botli understood. 


ee. Sometimes even, both of these (viz. the 
relative and the personal pronoun), when not 
expressed, are understood from the context of 


the sentence. As — 


‘ Alas ! tliere is none to relieve my burden’ — lament not thus, 
0 Earth : there is, in the house of Nanda, a boy of marvellous 
prowess.” 

Here is understood — ‘ iiE who is such will relieve thy burden.’ 

JF' ^ rTcf I 

(The pangs of separation tliat I feel, alas, who will remove them !) 
It is not to be asserted that one of the relatives, in this example, 
leaves the sense incomplete,* since, by the repetition of the thing 
(viz. pain,) is indicated in all its forms, whieliever tftey he, and tho 
personal pronoun (it) refers to it as of such a character. 

gg. So may the illustration of the oi\\\iv faults (§ 571), as belong- 
ing to a sentence, be understood hy the reader. 

Unmelodiousness in Unmclodiousness in a PAHT OF A WORD (§ 

'jjart f)j a ivijrd, 574 ^ jg exemplified in thq^iarsh combination of 
three consonants, viz. ^ (ddhyai), the inflected portion of the word fell 
in — (Go, act in behalf of the gods and 
prosper !) 

OliHolctcncas in a Obsdcteness in a part of a word; as 

pad of a word, (The mountain bears the nature 

of being metalihie.) 


* Lit. IS expectant. \ 
t Kumura tSambhava, 
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Hcre jAe part of has its sonso overpowered by the . 

more common meaning of * intoxicated* which sense it hears as the 
feminine of 

Inexpressiveness in i/- “ How can Mahdsena (the War^god), by 

Q^'pwrt of a word, whom was conquered the demon Taraka, 

be described ?’* 

Here, in the word the suffix lirEI, (a sian of the future passive 

participle)^ is inexpressive of the sense m which it is used^ viz. that 
of the suffix Hi (of the past participle). 

Indecency in a jpotrt IcJc, (Hand soft like the 

of a iCbrd, tender leaf.) 

Here the first two syllables of the word are indecent, as they 
form a Sanshrit word of an indecent import. 

‘ A meaning to be U, “ Heroes, slain in battle, attained to the 
guessed out’ in a part • . ^ i ^ . n 

0 / a. word. state of a god 

Here the word (word) is to be guessed out as signifying the 
sijnonymous word snt: and thus^ in composition with suggesting 
the term (a god). So the fault might he iicchilited by substi- 
tuting the word 1(CT for in the same word 

so that neither of the component words in would bear 

being exchanged for a synonymous word. In such compounds, how- 
ever, as («ea), the latter word (f^) only, and in sucli as 
(submarine fire), the former (ht^^) only are not exchangeable. 

mm. Similarly may other faults, possibl;*' occurring in a part of a 
word, he understood hy the reader for himself 

Unmeaningiiesa. nn. And the three faults commencing with 
Unmeaningnessf may occur in our subject (/. e. Poetry), only as resid- 
ing in a WORD ; as— (Proud one, do quit tliy pride). 

Here the word is an unmeaning expletive used for the purpose 
of merely filling up th Aietre. 

* The proper reading seems to be as the printed ^dvya^pralcds'a 

baa, instead of BOer’s iSdkifya’darpana and my own MS., however^ 

have the latter reading, ^ 

It is nocessaiy to remark here that tho fault denoted by is not 

exactly represented Dy tlio term ^'obsoleteness’ (see § 'nr.) literally 

*iieaua ‘ the state of having a setnio ovoi'powored or burno down by another ttwre 
common meaning f 

t See text 674. 
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Powerlessness. 00, (To the grove resorts 

the slender- waisted lady). Here though road in Root -books in 
the sense of going, is powbeless in that meaning* 

Solcci^, pp* “ He of the Gindiva how (Arjuna) struck 

with his hands the breast of the Uneven-eyed* God (S'iva), 
shining like a golden slab.” 

Now on the authority of the rule — ‘‘ Of the verbs and with 
the prefix there is to be the A'tmanepada termination, when one’s 
own body is the object governed by them” (Panini, I. 3, 2S) — the 
A'tmanepada termination is directed of with the. prefix ^T, only 
when the body of the agent is the object. This rule is transgressed 
here in the me of the word hence it has the fault of Solecism, 

An objection to the ««'><=>»? without its grammatical characteristic, 
above fault belonging “ But tlien,” an objector would say, since the 
to a word— conluted. is not in itself faulty, but in relation 

to other words (viz. ‘ the breast of the JJneven^eyed yorf’), the fault 
is that of a sentence, not a woed.” I answer — Say not so : for the 
reason, or condition^ of an excellence, a fault and an ornament being 
held as belonging, for instance, to a word or meaning is the circum- 
stance of the fault, &c., appearing and disappearing with the word or 
meaning. Now here in the above example, the fault appears and dis- 
appears simply with the word — for it remains as it is, even on 

the alteration of the other words, hence it is no other than a fault of 
a word. Likewise, since the fault disappears as well on the change of 
the. root as that of the Atmanepada iullection, it is not a fault of 
a PAET of a word. 

Similarly in x(^* (see § 574, d,). Unemployedness is to be recog- 
nized as a fault of a word, not apart of a word* 

qq* As in Sanskrit so in Prakrit or other dialects is the fault of 
Solecism to be understood, when words want^e peculiarities assigned 
to them by the respective Grammars. 

Powerle88n?88, &c. rr. Powerlessness spoken of m 

distinguished. text as a fault of a word, is wheiua vocable 

is used in a sense never applied to it ; and Obsoleteness 

when it is employed in a taVe meaning. * Obsoleteness can occur only 

*1*6*. With ktt odd number of eyes, or three-eyed. 

t .The aathOr ' of the Kdvya-prakdsd owns that “ the Unemployed, to ^ 
o^ly certain varieties of the Powerless’* though he has treated of them difitm 
in pursuance of general custom. Calcutta editiorif p* 82. 
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in words more thanj one signification. UnintelligibQit^ 

(’sjsyiftww) may occur even in a word having but one sense^ but ii<^ 
of universal application. Words conveying one meaning are the sub* 
ject of Unemployedness (VrwiN), and those bearing mor||bah cme 
sense, of Powerlessness Under Powerlessnesl^JT^ sucli 

blemishes as the use in the sense of going, which we do find ill; 

the Dictionary ; but under Inexpressiveness we have such faults as 
employed in the sense of ' luminous,* which is not given in the Diction* 
ary. Such is the difference between them. 

ss. Thus have the faults of a sentence, homogeneous to those of a 
wofii, been declared. Those of a different class are now stated. 

Text. 

Faults peculiarly No. 575. Repugnance or Incongruity of Let* 
of a sentence or ters ; Rejection, and Blunting, of the ^ Visarga 
phi-ase specifi . Redundancy, Deficiency, and Repetition, of a 
word; Lameness of Metre; Excellence falling off; Disjunction, 
Indecency, and Harshness, of ‘ Sandhi ;’ Isolation of a word hj a 
distinct half; Resumption of the concluded ; Failure of an intended 
connection ; Syntactic Irregularity ; an Unacceptable second sense ; 
Omission of what must be said ; Violation of Uniformity or Incongruity 
of Expression ; Disregard of Usage ; Misplacement *Df a word ; a 
Compound (WWTW) ^)ut of place ; Confusedness ; the use of a Paren- 
thesis : these are faults residing only in a sentence or phrase. 

Commentary. 

Repugnanoeof Let. Repugnance of Letters is their incon- 

sonance with the flavour of the piece in which 
they occur j as is exemplijiei in these verses of mine : — 

wri: wt t i 

(She turns over and rolls on the bed, towards none does she display 
gestures of love^ she is confounded with shame, and ner constancy 
keeps lit sj^bbortt.) 

* This is 4bi:>^§dlt^^as (see § 674^ a.) though 

the letters between it and Literal Inoongrbity 

boing this, th^ ^ fcMrm6r;;M harshnesa, whilst the jatter fault may 

thf^bbthuew of the letters, when the flavour, for instaace^ is . 
the floioMS, 0 ^ itt words |he description is m Forj 



Hera the i’s (») tire oppoeed to the Eroiic flavour (§608), heiagiMea 
merely for a display of skill in aUkeraticn, It is, however, no ' fault 
when the letter occurs once, twic^ thrice, or e«e» four times, inasmuch 
M this not so much injure the flavour. 

- The of BsjxonoM or thb Tisaroa Is exem- 

«ie Viaarga. , piified in nm fifUT AT® (Passed ore these 
nights, 0 girl I) 

' The Blunting of the c* Bluntino ov THB YiSABOA means its 

Yuarga. change into 'll, as is shown in niiW 

i[The gentle and excellent man goes). . 

TheBednndanoyof d. The Rbdondancv ov a WORD is exhilSted 
• in (she with lips ruddy like the 

iorm of the new leaf), where the word ^TVfh' (form) is redundant* 
So in Wlf% (I adore S'iva, the holder of the 

jPinika bow) the epithet f^prrqrinfqil Q holder' &c.) is superfluous. 
,In such a sentence, however, as fi4t T^Tsfq fq^TqrqTW^xg^f?Ti}* 
(I ^n overthrow the fortitude even of S'iva, the holder of the PinSka 
fcow) the epithet is proper, being used to convey a particular sense, viz^ 
4he eaccessive valour of the speaker^ K&ma of the flowery how^ defying the 
Terrihle Ood armed with the Pindha, Or, the same fault might he 
instarwed in Kautsa spoke a speech” where the word ‘ speech’ is 
unnecessary, the word ‘ spoke’ being sufScient for^the sense. Some- 
times, however, its use is proper, when it is for the purpose of adding 
an epithet, as— ‘ He spoke a sweet speech.' But some say that there 
toa its employment is out of place, where the attributive may be used 
in an adverbial form, as — “ Sweetly spoke the wise one.” 

The Deficiency of The Deficiency of a wobd is instanced 

a word. — « jf ^ glance be cast on me, what need should 

I have of Indra's rank ?” where the word uiqi (by thee) is wanting. 

“ "ris not enough no harshness gives offenae. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense.” 

Literal Incongruity when the letters are smooth is exemplified in the follow* 
ing stanxa, addressed by Bnma to BAvaaa : — 

qrtTUTinr 

fkijTY n , 

^ Knmiiira Sombhavay Canto HI,, stosa 10* 





Metre harsh, thot^h 
conformable to the 
definition. 

Metre inoonsistent 
with the Flavour^ 


/. lie ExtiTixibN 6» A woto'is sliown ut-i 
The wind, sportively Ubwiug, hreeks the linjpioi 
of amorous sporti^'* where the word (sport) is ropeated« ; £^^ 
urj (They ate the fibres, holding* a|j|ppsinded 

lotus) . Here fuw, MWieod of being repeated, should be refuted to hj) 
a pronoun thn8~Y»nrftS5WirtpWpn. * 

' LamenesaoCUetre. 9> Lamkngss OV Mimtn, or lit,, Dead Metrd^f 
Its three kinds. Metre is lame (1) when it is harsh, though coo* 
formable to its prosodial definition, dr (2) when it is inconsonant Wit£c 
the fiavour, or (3) when a verse ends in a short syllable that is not, 
acwrding to Prosody, to be reckoned long. These are exemplified -iit 
their order : — 

(1) vn wwwus f ftruf 

(Alas 1 the angry god of love constantly pievoes 
her heart.) 

(2) ufTn wfw wiftrSn in wrwii. (My proud' 
lady 1 be not indignant against me.) 

This Metre suits only the Comic Flavour. 

Anomalons Metre, (3) i WUmWl 

WUUIJ (The spring has arrived, dehghtfully fragrant with the exuber- 
ance of blooming mango trees.) 

Here fc, the final syllable of the first line, is short. 

h. M for the rule of Prosody th^ the final short sylable of a 
ptanzaic line is reckoned long, it always respects only the second au<^ 
fourth linesy except in the metre ‘ vasantatilaka’ or the like, where ^ 
relates to the first and third lines also. In the above line, instead o£ 

tCU TOluin W9W|f, it would be proper to read 

08 ft vmld be accented long being followed by the cbm-' 
pound consonant 9. 

i. Or we may take the following example-— 

if tittrowr ^wf ft»r«B|WTic 
iyir^ UtHjft ^ II 

landiljwhich prodwoe such geiUB of excellence, 
other w |^ii^‘d*ear4> other are those materialB whmeby t)^ 
-kbit- 
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Orciator fomed thh youth/ wb^ bis enemies or women of lesplen- 
dent beauty but behold, down slip from their hands or hips the weapons 
or garments, agitated as they are with fear or hve»y 
Here t]^ composition ^ sounds flaccid to the ear.^ If, how-> 
ever, we read it would sound strong and the fault be remoTed. 

The author pf the K&vya Prak^'a declares it to he an instance of a 
verse ending in a short syllable not to be reckoned long. Others say— . 

it is properly an instance of the ‘ Harsh though conformable to the 
Definition' (§ 676, g.f* 

Excellence fallmg 3* Excellence fallino off is shown in^- 
off. 




(May He of the half human and half leonine form preserre yon— 
the glory of whose mighty mane is terrible like the blaze of the 
flaming-fire— whose breath blew off the seven principal mountains d 
The aHiterative excellence in this verse gradually falls oS. 
DkjunotioiiofSaii- Hmjukotion Of Sahdhi it exhilited {n-~ 

m. 

(0 thou of bright form, these thy eyes are expanded blue lotuses.) 
I, Such a disjunction of Sandhi, con/orriuMe to as is 

Hlvuiraied here, is a fault only%hen occniTing more than once. The 
same, however, resorted to even once, to the violation of a Gramma- 
tical rule, merely for fear of violating the Metre, is a fault ; e. g. 

(The moon shines on the face of India’s Quarter like a round 
omomeutaf mark of sandal.) 

Indeoeno^ofSandhi. m. Indkcenot or Sandhi is exemplified in 
The Sandhi, here, giving rise^ as it does, to the word 
is suggestive of disgust. 

HanhaeMoif San- Sabshkiss or Sandhi m m— 

is aioi^ ^e pf trees 


(Tond!^ a|#tl^#i^f ibis des^, tWe 
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Hord tli6 Sandlxis between w^ff and W|WT Ac, are Hareh* 

iBolationof a word 0, Isolation of a word in a distinct RtALi 

in a distinot half. is sJwvm in thu couplet : — 

i:»5 ftVfw ^ 

mm\ iw imf wixvn fti ii . 

(The moon shines whitening the world with camphor-white rays^ ' 
be not unkind, 0 thou of slender form, to thy lover who is fallen at 
thy feet.) 

The word here, ought to be read in the first half of the distic^ 

Upsuraption of the RESUMPTION OP THE CONCLUDED 18 exhibit^ 

Concluded. 

pRtftirM 

mnwi: ^wingriij 

(Destroying the thick darkness and scorching the separated lovers, 
the beams of the moon fall — illuminating the earth.) 

The fourth line in this stanza, (viz, '^fnif^) takes up again 

the sense already concluded. 

Failure of an in- 2- FAILURE OP AN INTENDED CONNECTION* is 
tended connection. exemplified in the following : — 

^ Prof, Goldstiicker speaks of this fault under three heads, viz. (a) ca||eoting 
syntactically words which have no logical relation to each other,” (6) “^discon- 
necting syntactically words which are logically connected,” and (c) “ erring in 
the mode of connection.” The example, however, which he cites from the Kavya- 
prakas^a in illustration of the first sort^ doe^ot, in kind, differ, in the slightest 
degree, from the instance here given, which he quotes to illustrate his second 
sort. The following is the example in the Kdvyap.’akds'a 

ft ftfffru sr^ i^iftTH* I 

—which, retaining the fault, may be rendered in English thus 

“ They, the flames of whose triumphant energy drank np those streamt ;df 
liquid the t&nvphs of the divine elephants, who made the shadow of 

Indra’s garden the places of their mirthful carousals, whose— the night^prowler^ 
-^roarin^ tr^b]|^ prince of the gods, what have they done to thy satisfac- 
tion and in .^oi^p^i^ with^the report of their prowess (The printikl K&yy^ 

prakjs^a rea% instead of too doubt, by mistake.) 

Now the^^ii^t^t^ imt'i^eni to have paid suflioient atteutidn to the sense 
of J^e romarks upon it that ^Hhere 11 

lugim mlailib in the relative and those in the wrxdaiiva 

Bentenoe.”'/-''''' ^ ■ ' ' ■ 
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nw f^vswi ^ ifhs^ W! i 

(She who is the very glory of Cupid*s victory, who is an ornament 
of the world, without whom — the fawn-e^ed — my existence is vain, 
alas I where is she now ?) 

Here, since the three clauses marked by the relative (who), are 
independent, or irrespective, of each other, the word (fawn-eyed) 
occurring in one of them cannot have a connection with the others, 
though meant so by the poet. If for the second verse of the above 
couplet we read — 

Vi ^ CTT ^TTVIT fiWT 5^1 ^ I 

—then the word falling within the clause marked by the term 
?r^ (she), i. e. the correlative clause^ can be i*elated to all the foregoing 
clauses marked by the term i, e. the relative clauses. 

r. Or we may take another example : — 

Another example. WXT WTWj 

(As thou lookest with the comer of thy eye, then holds Cupid his 
• bow.) 

Here the word ijvf (as or since ) can have no correlation with the 
word jfcr (then.) The proper reading would be ^ (if thou 
lookest.) 

a. Or for example : — 

Another example. „ 

(The moon-light is the flood of water, the stars are the lilies, — the 
moon shines as a noble swan in the lake of ether.) 

Here the word (lake) being reduced to a subordinate position 

in the compound, the object denoted by it cannot be connected with 
those meant by the other words, viz, &c., which ^ however^ are 

intended to he connected therewith^ as its essential and adjuncts. 

How “Nondiscri- u In ‘‘Nondiscrimination of the Predicate, 
Apodotic or the Emphatic” (§ 574 m & n) 
^fvorn the above fault, that word or phrase only is faulty which, though 
it ought to 5c, is not, discriminaied. Whilst, here, since the object 
^ WV^JX^ Qftk®)) chief ^ it is, 18 not so fipprehehded, all the other objects 
such as flood) and the like are not understood as 

sabordiaiate thereto, and hence the whole sentence conveys au incon- 
This is the difference between the ivfo faults^ 
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«• foUoioing alao ^ . is, by mnoy considered an instance of the 
same fault : — 

Another example ** My sword, 0 Bhngu’s son, is ashamed ifk 
according to some. being resolved to cope with this battle-axe of 

thine that cut off the head of thy mother.”* 

Here, in reproaching Paras'u Rdma, it is not proper to ascribe to 
the AXE the agency in cutting offf the head of his mother. So say 
the ancients. But the moderns declare that it is this foiin of expres- 
sion that displays wit, J for the reproach against Paras'u Rdina is more 
strongly felt, being reflected through the blaming of the axe. 

Syntactic Irregn- SYNTACTIC IRREGULARITY; aS — 

larity. 

I 

(‘ Time it is that is the cause of power and weakness among crea* 
tnres’ — thus proclaiming, as it were, the cries of the swan in autumn, 
attained to a charmingness that made the peacock’s voice harsh.) 

Here, the particle (‘ thus’) should he used just after the sentence - 
it refers to, not after nfepi^wi:. 

Another example. w. Similarly — 

'9tiTJiw^5T«rT i§ 

wnw #T9r9f 9r II 

\f 

(Two have now made themselves pitiable by wishing for an associ- 
ation with Him of the human skull (S'iva) — that lovely digit of the 
moon, and thou the moon-light to the eye of this world.) 

* In this stanza, instead of Prof. Goldstiickor wrongly reads 

and makes the following not very intelligible remark upon the example:— 

“ — the word ^^13. although intended to express the reason, (?) has no logical 
-connection with the blame uttered against Paras'u R&ma.” 

t Here instead of as read in Boer's edition, my MS« 

, : . N . ' ‘i 

has simply which the commentator ind(3ed explains by— 

f , ^ * 

t My MS. iiere Ipaves out the of Boer’s edition. 

§ The OatottA'editien of" the Knmii'a-sambhava, to which belongs tliis 

insteid of 





seo^dtese. 


sIipuMoome ii^tiipdiafef/^ 

ije' " : ; »v.:. vAaiJ ';|KdciiP^ WWK: 

‘ Woonded in the heaitt: the kr^l^e 
ipf that €opd Bfiffia/ (St*; (1 182, a,) 

Here 'the' s^ond Bense Buggestive of the Erotic FlavoTir is hot 
hcdeptable, h^ng opposed to the proper Relish of the pieM, vt2. tAe 
Heroic or J^ptw<yhf (see § 242.) 

: . The bmisnon of TheOMISSldiroi'WHAT'HesTBBSAIhjas— 

" What miut be said. 

i‘ What particle of impropriety having seen in me, dost thou become^l 
angry, my fair-eyed lady 

, Here hrfq (‘even’) is omitted, though it must neceslgl^lte said, 
tfeua- What particle xven* <fec. 

piffetenoe between ** tte /omK termed ‘ Deficiehcy of a word’ 
this fault and ‘Defi- (§ e.) the deficiency meant is that of a sionifi- 
ciency o a wor . word, whilst W|fg, tfti word omitted in the 

present instanee, is not such : this is what makes the difference' between 
the two/auf^s. So in other cases, 
aa. Or (if the above-mentioned distinction be not admitted) we 
may take another example : — 

Another example. ^^WrTJr«iri*»IWTO{*U UrTtnBUtTrg il 
(Having thy lover fallen at thy feet, thou art still angry, slender 
on^) 

Here the proper expression would be (Thou hast ■ 

thy lover fallen at thy feet.) 

^ Violation of Uni* VlOlATION OF UniFORMITT, OR luOONCaUHI 

formily. 01^ BXFRBSsioif: For example^ 

vipplf VTWR!« sraiwmi 

(ThtiB spoken to by his chief connselldrs, B&rapa replied.) 

Frof. Ool^|8tjlc&er explains or a saatenee with present 

.&iilt,—<** Having another sease (vis. one) whioh is atvariiaieiiwUb 
rntpset-rWel^ "—with the ptjm^paf the se 

bonu e clad sntdeoli,” The stanza bei« dted.«.1^^^ <|fMii^^^ 

the |ta|htiTaaB%' and.^ Fmfessor is agdn wrovil & 
v* Ttmaroao ' wMoh smtehee^^/M 

'VariMioe w|ft: 


tenooel,! 



sense, 
llthozat" 
it- 
'.'isat 

jihesen- 
'he erotio, 
i merest 

ia 



,«!^*y^uM i&^be the f«^t of ‘J^petition of ^word’ 

whete;«4|*ietlung is meatbaItt'Md rerm^ is 

^iiore of sti^ ft iaalt, aad heia the peaking (or being sppkea’^iw^ 
leplying have re$j^ively the characters of ‘ something- that is- Hl^p 
tioned’ and ‘ something thatisre-meatibaed, orreferentially meaiibni^^ 
For instSBise, ‘ Bed rises' the sun and red it Mts’-— here if Ike wilh^l 
meaniag o;^;; red were to be expressed by another word, then 
distinct wb^, Sebming as if it conveyed a distinct sense, wouid; 
straet. our apprehension of the meaning of. the s«^ene$. 
cc.“ Or for example — ' ' 


A th ' ^1 

» 

(Having taken leave of Himdlaya, visited again the God With thh 
trident, and aahounced to him that his object had been jgaii^ed, .they^, 
dismissed by hiim ascended the heavens.) 

Here what is first spoken of By ^yiejdroffou» t^l^ (iinria^'tilm 
Dative) shohld' be referred to by the ' same word or by oft« ^ it^ 
equivalents not by the word 

(W, , Or to take another example 

Another example. *' The earth is bon||i3ed by tjhe ocean and’ this;' 
Lord of waters a hundred yq;'anat.|’ 

Here it would be proper to read.—' earth is measared by ^ 
Lord of the Waters, ai^d this Lord of the waters’ &o. 

to. Similarlyi^V r,.> 

Anothw example, , . ; *l;Whether it be to acquire fame^ or vrith a- 
wish to obtaiii lUppihes%;'9r even to transcend being pounted amqiig 
mortals— ie tj^i^W’.jBBryflsar-whoever r patienti appU^^ 

cation— Prospa^^l^es, SS .vrfthf eagerness, into their laps.” - 

Here insta^ obtain happm^\.^ 

* ijy Iris hwe-^ - W^WmtT tWrtS 



s ennotad' risditf^ 


jf ' Among tlieso in the first (wo we haV6 Violation of 

Uniformity* in a Radical ; in the third we have the fault occurring 
|dtt a Synonym j and in the fourth, in an affix, Similarly of other 
fkm than ihie illwtratei hen. 

Disregard of usage. gg. DienKOAttl) OJ TTSAOB ; 88— ‘‘ The dire 
croaking (Ke) of the clouds.” The usage is to speak of the roaring 
of the clouds and this is here disregarded. To this effect has it been 
said 

“ The sound of an anklet (^T^) or the like, it is the custom to edl 
* tinkling’ (vfknr) ; that of birds’ voice, ‘ warbling that in dalliance, 
muttering (^f^) or murmuring (s?fnr»r) ; and that of cl^l? "roar- 
ing’ (sil^rr) or the like.” 

hh, Misplaobmbnt op a woeb is exemplified in — 

^^Misplacement of a SRT^T’SrtT^nmr: II 

(“ As he crossed the Ganges, that flowed westward from the bridg- 
ing of elephants along its ford, swans moving through the air with 
waving wings became his ehoiories—chowries brought about without 
the aid of art,” Maghuvans'a, XVI. 33.) 

Here sm should properly be read bbfoeb the word «>hish 

refers to it. 

Another example. ii. Similarly — “ Bad is that master who does 
not hear his friends (fWTI Kir&tarjmiya, I. 5. 

Here the collocation of the negative should properly be imm- 
digtelg before the verb 

• The Kdvya^akds'a reckons ‘ incongruity of order' also under nUTIWf 
and cites the following example from Bbavabhiti’S Tiracharita !— 

sj^iftnsr- 

ePnrsfsi^T’Brt •^i^HsrrsiftWTnfir i 

The fonttwing celebrated lines of Hamlet ere an example of the same &nlt- 
0| what a noble fniivd is here o'erthrown I 
> . ‘^hfrcotirtie^s, Spldier’s, scholar's eye, tonguo, sword j” Ac. ^ ^ ^ 

f Mifflfaitha, however, removes the fault by mteriwetiag hy 
i| refer to vindhya, spoken of in the foregoing stS^ 



fhe Mrrw ^ ;'2SJ1 

The fault tn«fo»wetf 

•dviftittlt fit 9, setix is as a blemish ojf.'a sentence, sih(^; tli9. 

t^oe. whole of the sentence is slow in conveying ■ thj|: 

intended meaning, though only one word is inserted in awrong place> 
Similarly should it be understood of others of the faults here reehmMy 
that at first sight seem to he only hlemishes of a word, . ?■ 

This, according to ’k'Jc, With respect to the just-mentioned exatn- 
Bome, pertains only . # xa % 

to a word significant P^®> some say — ‘By the term (word) in tAa 
compound (the designation of the 

fault in question) is meant an expression significant hy itself but iX# 
Mgatioe particle not this character, as its incapability 
of conveying a sense independently of other words is undisputed ; 
hence, as in the stanza beginning— (§ 675 w.) there is the 
fault of Syntactic Irregularity, so also is it here.* 

IL A Compound out op place : For example— j 

A Compound out ^ I 

p^°«- Srpl* ’|T?nt:s>wrfc?rax:: 

TTOt II 

V# 

“ 0 fie ! Does this Pride yet wish to dwell in womAu’s heart in- 
accessibly fortified as it is with that mountain of her hreast’^thna 
exclaiming, yon rising Moon, red with rage, stretching far his h&ndt 
(or rays ^), in a moment draws bis sword— the series of bees issning 
out of the opening bud (or sheath— of 'no water-lily.” 

Here, long compounds are not used in the st^posed speech of the 
angry Moon ( — where they would have been appropriate a» being sugget-. 
tive of the ardour and^igowr of the speaier—), but they are used ija, 
the words of the poet. ' f 

Confosedness. mm. 0oNF7s£DHE88 is the insertion into a 
' sentence, of words belonging to a distinct sentence. As— 

“ Forego the moon, fawn-eyed one, and behold thy pride in the 
celestial court. . 

Ffoperly here—' Behold the moon in the celesrial court and forego 
thypride.';’ 

* The Sdljf^tyf^^ Zdvya^aJctU'a hare both bme 
iu oomposli^oi^ next word. My MB. prehaiw rightly 

apart.:.'- 
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Its difference from 
Obseai^^> 


n«. v‘ Obscurity' respects oiily one sentence, 
or a teniae ind^enimtljf of moi^y ao it is 


^tinot from the present fault. 

' A Parenthesis. oo, A. Pabbsthesis is a dfsti^; sentence 

trAo% inserted into a jpmc^af one. As— 

“Towards thy lover now humbly bending at thy feet, (I tell yon, 
my fair friend, the truth), anger is by no means proper.” 
jpp. He now mentions the faults of the Sense:— 


Text. 


The faults of Sense 
Specified. 


No. 676. Irrelevancy, Impropriety of Order, 
Bnsticity, Contradiction or Inconsistency, Inde* 
cency. Obscurity, Monotony or Want of i;Fariety, Inconseqnentiality, 
‘Bepugnant Suggestion, Dubiousness, Tautology, Opposition to Noto- 
riety, Opposition to Science, Incomipleteness, Dissimilitude of the 
Associated, Introduction into a Wr^ng Place, a Specification where 
there is no particularity, a Limitation where no restriction is 
required ; Contraries of these, Impropriety of Predication, Impropriety 
of Attribution, and Besumption of the Concluded : Thesoare declared 
to be the Faults of the Sense or Idea. 

CoMMENTAKT. 

a. * Contraries of these’ — t. e. Non-specification where there is a 
Particularity and Non-limitation where there is a Bestriction. 

Irrelevancy. 1. Of these faults above enumerated^ Ibrelbtanot 

consists in not being auxiliary to the principal sense. As— 

“ Behold, my love, the moon in the expanded heaven, and give up 
thy anger.” 

Here the mtion conveyed by the word ‘ expanded,’ *. e. thcircum- 
etanee of the heavene being spread out, does not in any way contribute 
toward^ ifAa lady’s quitting her indignation. 

How, different from ^ ‘ 

‘ JRedundaacy of a 
lirord.* 


ings ; wordS^ whilst 0 

, afterwardSe This the difference. 


apprel\j8nsion of the conaection among the mean- 
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' Imprbjpii^ « Give me a horse, 0 king, or k mi^ty 

® ’ phant, majestically slow,” 

Basticiijiy. Rusticity; as, /* Do thou lie down by 

Here the idea is rustic, or coarse. 

Contiradiotibn. When having at first declared the excellence 

or inferiority of an object, we speak otherwise aj|erwards, it is termed 
CoNTBADTCTiON. For example — 

'V The digit of the new moon and other such fair things charm not 
the Mfeart of those young men who behold this slender-bodied ‘ 
the moon-light to the eyes of the world.” 

Here the lady is repreaente^is the moon-light for her charming 
those very persona to whom the lunar digit is not a cause of delight, 
ludecency, g. Indecency ; as — 

1 

(That man rises not again so soon as he falls, who is ever rigidly 
bent on striking and is always seeking for holes, or the faults of others,) 
Here the second sense is indecent, and suggested as it is hy the prin- 
cipal MEANING of the sentence and not hy the mere tvords^ it is a fauU^f 
SENSE, and is therefore dutmguished from the same faulty cccuning in 
a word, sentence or Sandhi (see § 574 h, and t. and § 575 m), 

k Obscurity ; as — 

Obscurity, It is the God of day, not the clouds, tha|., 

rains pure water out of its rays. Verily is she {Yamund) the daughter 
of the Sun who has swelled the floods of the Celestial Stream (Ganga), 
And is there the being who believes not in VySsa’s Word (the 
Puranas), or has no faith in the Scripture ? yet this deluded doe 
would see ho water in the beams of the Glorious luminary." 

Here whoit ^ imimt is this,: ‘ Since the origin of the rain and the ; 
personified ^^uUa is the sun, their waters too are rfirccify 

generated by the 8uh 5 hf“<^ 

cause ihe prec;^]^tioa'of yet the doe, deluded as she is, perceives 
uo w^et in tl^m.’ This sense, which is not principally intended, is . 
itself to be hh^t>!#ohd, and the more difficult is it, through it, to 



m 




understand the prihoipal sensiB^ ;^^f^ ^ So 

tb$hm& l^r& tKefD^ Obscurity, 

<, ‘‘ The sun always traverses the heavens, the wiudi^ blows, 

Vasuki always bears the earth, and the 

brave are always free from bragging.” 

Hpre the invariability is not expressed in each of the four by 

varied language. We admit the existence of this fault, Monotony, iu 
this passage, inasmJSh as no beauty is added to it by the mere 
removal of the repetition of ‘ always* by the use of oquivaleuta. 
Thus it is distinguished from the fault termed Repetition of a word. 
(§ ^75 /.). To convey a clear idea of this faulty we shall exemplify 
Ue (Opposite^ viz. Diversity of expression : 

** TKe Sun has yoked his horses once for all, the wii||flo 
Piveraity of ex- and night, the Serpent ever bears thjS eartll? 
pression. gucli jg ajgo the duty of him (the kihg) who lives 

upon the produce of the sixth part of the land.” 
y. ** Farewell to thee, Weapon, since I too will quit thee — thou 
Inconseqnentiality. weapon that wast abandoned, from grief for his 
son (falsely reported to be dead), not from timidity — even by him | 
who bore thee, (improper though it was for a Brahman to bear arms), 
for fear of being overcome by his enemy Drupada, — by whose prowess 
none there was who has not been thy mark.” ' 

Here the ^reason for the second laying aside of the weapon is not 
stated, so there is an instance of Inconseqnentiality. 

Eepugnant Int^ “ May thy son, 0 Lord of men* obtain 

mation, royalty.” 

Here we have a Repugnant Intimation, f since the passage suggests 
the repugnant thought, * Do thou die.* 

Obscurity. h ** Say, ye wise, whether mountains or women 

are to be resorted to.” 

Here, there being nothing particular for the subject«matter, there 

is an absence of certainty as to which of the two characters the 
f This, acio^mg is the^^uuwillingneas of a ri Wy 

la^ t^fb^eva ikai she wpuld;i^tam Vhe deafiftj 

vi^la Bepug^ant Suggestfio^ 

" ^ the fact that the notion , in ithe presen 


v tip sense of the sentbncw, . JvhUe' that in the other 
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Bpeaicer may be, a quietist or a lover. There is, therefore, the fault 
of Obscurity^ 

m- ‘‘Letnot a man heedlessly do a deed: indiscretion is th€f 
Bepetition. principal resting-place of evils. For merit-loving 
Prosperity, of her own accord, chooses the man who acts with 
prudence.*^ 

Here the second half of the stanza conveys contrariwise the same 
sense as the second lino, and hence there is a Repetition. 

Opposition to notoriety ; e. g. — 

Opposition to no*. Then did Hari move in the battle, bear- 

toriei^. ing a sharpened trident.^' 

Here the trident of Hari, which people do not know respecting 
this deity, he being always represented with a discus, is spoken of 
faultily. 

0, Or for example : — 

Another example. « The As'oka, by the stroke of thy feet, bristles 
with newly sprouted shoots.’^ 

It is notorious, according to the fancy of the poeUy that flowers, and 
not new shoots, are produced iu the As'oka tree by the stroke of 
women’s feet . There is here consequently an Opposition to the conven- 
tional usage of the poets. 

Opposition to Science, ‘‘ The wound of the nail in the under-lip 

of the fawn-eyed lady.” ^ 

Here we have an Opposition to Science, tM wounding of the under- 
lip hy the nail being opposed to the erotic science. 

Incompleteness, q, “ The breaking of [Is'a’s] Slva^s bow, and the 
rise of a Kshattriya, and that gem— a fair woman—, how can Paras'u 
R§ma bear these now?” 

Here the word ‘ to overlook’ is wanting after ‘ that gem— a fair 
woman**— We have, therefore, the fault of Incompleteness. 

r. “A good man fallen into adversity, a woman with her breasta 
fallen, and abad man respected in an assembly are to my heart’s distress.” 

Here a ‘ good man,’ and a ‘ woman’ are agreeable objects, and a 
‘^dhum’ asSpciat0|;;With them is disagreeable ; hence there is in the 
passage the fault termod * |)is 8 imilarity of the associated.’ 

** His authority is familiar with the crest-gem of Indra j 
. the scripture is to him a neiy eye, his de- 

^ wro^igpiaoe, Motion is to the Lord of beings who b^^rs 



the . PiMka bbw .(S'ivi) ; hii Ibatiiation is Lankfi the heAven^^^^ 
city I and his Wh is in the family of BFahmA. Such a bridegtoo^ 
i^heft is indeed not to be found, were it not that he is Eavaha, and 
ThOw can all excellences 

Here ih$ passage ought to be concluded at the word Eavana. 
Improper Specifi- “How may we describe the ocean, the 

^ ^atiom ' receptacle of diamonds 

Here should be said in general ‘ the receptacle of gems.’ 

Thy navel is but an eddy, thine eyes are blue lotuses, the 
Improper limita- wrinkles in thy waist are the waves. Therefore 
tion. thou art a lake full of the water of loveliness,” 

Here the limitation implied in ‘ hut an eddy* should not bo made^? 


Impropernon-Bpe- 

ciheation. 




Ladies resorting to their lovers go in j the 
night covered with a blue wrapped’ 

Here the night sTiould be particularly specified thus — ‘ in tt^dark 
nights.’ 


Improper non-li- ‘‘What do njot men do immersed in 

mitation. pleasure affording present gratification.” 

Here there should be a limitation made thus—* affording hut (^) 
present gratification, 

a?. ‘But,’ somebody might object^ in the fault termed ‘ Omission of 
what must be said’ there is the absence, for instance, of in such 
examples as, ‘ ‘J^hat particle of impropriety’ &c. (§. 575. y), and here 
there is the absence of what then is their difference ? To this reply 
some : ‘ It is the omission of a limitation separately taken, that is the 
subject-matter of present fault non-limitation.’ This is not the ^ 
case, since, were it even so, i. e, if Non-limitation were realty only 
species of Oinission of what must be said, there would be no criterion 
tot the two being reckoned respectively as the faults of a word and of 
sense. “ Then what is to be our alternative ? how are we to escape 
from the dilemma Well, the difference is this, that in fhe 
.liae frtl mrf? finifw, for example, the fault 

n 4 • » 1 * becomes manifest on the mere utterance of, the 

of the. wordiand^^* ^words, but here it is perceived after the apprenen- 
^ 'ision of the whoh meanipg. ; So the tm diy i- 


sii^'ofjfaulf^^f tirQrd^^ senw, though held hy the,; anm^te 

cifouiie^noe of thmr bearing OT not ' 




ii» 2&f 

ehange ibf words, tei||indto in this :-*Tlie faalt tbftt doosn^t1bdttr (i. .e( 
liisappears on) an exchangapf thewords is of course the fault of 
but that too lathe fault of ft word which is perceived before the apj^ft- 
hension of the logical connection of words^ And that fault which is. 
prehended after the sense is understood, pertains to the sense. Similarljr 
is to be understood the distinction of Improper Limitation (§. 576, u)V 
&c. from the Redundancy of a word <&o. As to the fault namsct ask.^ 
Unacceptable second sense, for instance in^q^iww (§. 182, ft), 
froni the consideration of its pervading, of necessity, the whole sentencej,;,, 
it is held to be a fault of the whole sentence, But Indecency and' 
otheA do not of necessity pervade the sentence. 

Imjf^priety of Pre- V- “ He will kill his enemies, while he has 
dication. gladdened his friends.” 

Here what is intended to be predicated is that having killed his 
enemies, he will gladden his friends. 

Impropriety of Attri- *• “ Crest-omament of the lord of Chandf 

bation. (orDurga), 0 Moon, who dispellest the dark- 

ness of the world, and takest the life of the absent lover, torment me 
not in vain.” 

Hero in the speech of an absent lover, that which is denoted by 
the third quarter of the stanza, ». e. the fad of his talcing the lives of 
se^^wcateA loverS) should not be attributed fo the s^ject, the mooUf who 
is propitiatorily aidressed. / 

“* That Sword, its whole length covered with blood (or, her frame 
filled with the warmth of passion). Which clung to the enemy's 
neck, which was seen by the enemy falling upon the elephants (or 
seen by others falling uponj^bidinous men), — attached to that Sword 
this man heeds not aught. Be it known to you, by him have I been 
given up to his retainers.’ . Thus to speak, by Lakshmi’s appoint- 
ment, as it were, his Fame has gone to Oce.in (her father)." 

Here the rontence, though concluded by * be it known to you,’ is 
again taketfhp ^th ‘ by. him’ &c. 

He now fanlts Of Fla^^ur. 

Tbxt. 

TlyePanita^ . ^0.^577. The expression of FIavotir(l)h 3 r’ 

specified, term, (2) os also that ot a Permantin*;* 



Jhe Gtffijpo^ 

or (8) Goneotnitant (i. o. Abcessorjl*) Mood^il^ a<}||fiMioti of tWaleineiilte 
of a conflicting^^^M^ as an Excitahi br th« like J^loo^^ng to it, 

f l^r-fetched Ensnant or Accessory, an Unseasonable Introduction, 
iseasonable Intermption, or a Repeated Heightening of Flavonr, 
Overlooking of a Principal Element, Celebration of an Unimportant 
Object, Excessive Expansion of a Subo|dinate Element, Perversion of 
Obmacter, and impuprieties of other kinds are held to be Faults per* 
taiuiug to the Flavour. 

CoMMENTAET. 

a. ' The expression of Flavonr by its own term,’ i. o. by ^e^ord 
Flavour or Relish (v^) or such words as Amorous Desire and 

the like. For examples in their order : — 

a. grcTHt f Tsujumiw 

(Hfving beheld that fawn-eyed lady there was experienced by 
us an inexpressible relish.) 

h. ^TfTV i 

. ('Having seen |he Inner orb, my heart was sunk in amorons 
desire.’) 

e. The expressfth of a Permanent Mood by its own term, as — 

“ Love (Tfir) was excited in her when thou wast before her eyes.” 
d. The expression of an Accessory by its own term, as — 

“ Tlie coy lady was ashamed on being kissed by her lover.” 

Here in the first quarter of the stanza, it would be proper to 
describe the shapie through its Ensuail or effect (see § 162) and 
read thus, ‘ she closed her eyes.’ 

Admission of Elements «. “ Be not indignant, lady of the slender 
of a conflictini; Flavour, seeing that youth is not lasting.” 

Here the announcement of the transitorinoss of youth is an ele- 
U>ent of tlje Quietistiq Flavour (see § 238) which is opposed to the 
Erotic (§ ^0), and it'is an Excl||nt (§ 61) of the same Qqietistio 
Flavour altohif ^ that itb.kdmission into the Erotic is improper. 

Fairdblksbad / “ Behold the slender lady wi^h emiling f«c®> 

di^h^l|y^l(S|itiibj|>)S as the cool-rajfed mijpni. delighting the 
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Here the Substantial ^ Euliancing Excitants (see § 68) of 
Kavourtenuiiiate in an EdlSaTit, but it is a forced Conception. 

Far-fetohed Excitant. g, « He shuns pleasure, loses all eelf-possi^-* 
sion, frequently falls down and rolls about ; thus, alas, a hard falS 
violently overcomes his frame. How can we ielp it ; 

Here, the shunning of ple^ure &c., being alsqipossible in the ^ 
Pathetic or the like, such M Excitant as a implied in a 

forced manner. 

h. An Unseasonable Introduction ; as in the second act of. the 
Vcnisaijhara, the representation of Duryodhaua’s love towards his wifo 
Bliamimati at a time when so many heroes were perishing in war. 

i. ^ An Unseasonable Interruption ; as in tlie Vira Charita, the speech 
of Eaina, viz, ^I am going to take off my bracelet,’ when the fight 
between Rdma and Parasu Eama was just about to begin. 

j. A Eepeated Heightening ; as, for instance^ in the Kuin^ra 
Sambhava, the too frequent heightening of pathos in Eati’s lament. 

L Overlooking of a Principal Object ; as, in the fourth act of Eatna- 
vali, the forgetting of SSgariki on the arrival of Bdbhmvya. 

L Celebration of an Unimportant Object ; as in the Karpura- 
manjari, the praising of the bard’s description ofi^he spring, to the 
neglect of that by the king and the heroine tliemsolves. 

m. An Excessive Expansion of a Subordinate^lement ; as in the 
Kiratarjuniya, the sports of the celestial nymphs. 

Perversion of Character, n. The characters are divine, human, and 
both human and divine ; these are subdivided (§ 66) into * high-spirited 
but temperate and firm,’ * firm and haughty,’. ^ gay and thoughtful yet 
firm,’ and * firm and mild j’ and these again are further subdivided 
into the 'best/ ' middling,’ and ‘lowest.’ The representation of 
any of these, not in accordance with what they are, is the fault 
termed the ‘ Perversion of Character/ As for example, Rama s killing . 
Balin, by artfcli^^ a ‘firm and haughty’ cliaracter, though he was 
‘ high- spirited/ ]^ut temperate and firm/ Or as in the Kumara 
Sambhava, Ascription of jbh? porous enjoymentM|o£ the supreme 
divinities Parvati Thef (i. e., the authoUbf the Kivyav 

pral^sa) it that.this, like the description of the enjoys 

meat of outtpai^wfis infinitely improper. Other improprieti^ 
are represent^tlqn^ <>{ time or place or the like otherwise than .as they 
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are ; for in stub cases tbere is on in||MBibifijty of t^cbing those 
th&t are to be tatijgpht (see § 2), from the^wms seemiag untiae. 

, Tbxt* " ' ' " ■■ ■ 

No. 678. Aparl^ frgm these there is no possibility bt Fatdts of 
Orhanieut. 

. «. ‘Prom these^s. from the s^ faults. Such a blemish, for 
instance, in the ornament of Simile, as a dissimilarity, or impossibility, 
or an inferiority, or superiority of the comparison, as to ||feims or size, 
and such a fault in the ornament termed Transition as the confirmation 
of ft poetically fancied fact, are no otlter than that spoken of at tko 
blemish of a word and sentence under the title o/'Imprp|ier Signi|j3|tion 
(§§ 674, 676). For examples in their order : ’ ‘ 

* Dissiniilarity in Simile. 6. “ I wreathe a poetical moon With -4he ex- 

tended strings or rays of sense.” 

Impossibility in Simile, e, ‘‘ Thy arrows fall like a burning shower 
of rain,” 

Inferiority in Simile. d, “ Like an outcast that king has exceeding 
bravery in war." 

•* The lunar orb Ijlines like a lump of camphor.” , 

Superiority in Simile. “Like S^iva this peacock shines with an 
azure throat.” ^ ” 

e. ‘‘Who (Himalaya) pro! eots from the 

Confirmation of a poe- : . i-n > , 

tioally fancied fact, a sun darkness, like an owl, lying hidden in tlie 

mountain coves : groat indeed is the tenderness 

of those of lofty souls (lit. elevated heads) even to a low person who 
has resorted to them fpr refuge.” 

In such cases as thp ahifc, the n^atter mentioned being no real 
fact, its proper character consists in its merely appearmg to be so; 
its confirmation therefore is improper. 

Incomplete Ehymo, / The fault of ft Rhyme oocurying only in 
threelinesol ft stanza is that termed Unemployedness (^ 674<f), FoT 


(tOh” a'k&d|len,^ aslthe moon rose, Uiat h^tiful otte, with he? 

‘ rittiftn|tft .f^^j MM bnt,: snuUngV fb *ke ^ve^hoi^-*) : 
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jf. lu the: Ornament of ^tical Fancy, the word has the fault 
ol IneTfpressiveness (§ 57¥ jj,)^ when used to imply a iancyw For 



wm fgOrm 

(< This monarch preserves the earth, as if he were Justice, emfepdC- 
fid in a material form/) 

h. So in the case of the ornament of Alliteration 

when it is ;||>posed to the proper style, i, e., the peculiar literal style 
agreeaUe to the Jtamur of the piece ^ it has the fault named Repugnance 
of Jfcetters (see § 57 5d.), As for instance in &o» 

(* She rolls over and turns on the bed/ &c.) 

i. And in a Simile, when there is a redundancy or deficiency in 
the common attribute, there is the fanlt termed Redundancy of a 
Word or Deficiency of a Word (see § 575« d, eJ), For examples in 
their order: — 

S'lva with a radiance white from Vibliiiti 
^ sacred ashes that smear his body), shines 
with the splendour of his eyes, as an autumnal 
cloud with^ the lightning flash, bearing a frafflpaent of blue , cloud 

Here the Holy One not, being represented as having an azure 
throat, the fourth q[uarter of the stanza is redundant. 

Deficiency in the same. Embraced by Lakshmi and charming with 
a necklace of radiant pearls, the foe of Mura (Yishriu) shines like a 
blue cloud adorned with lightning/’ C ^ - 

Here that which Vishpu is compared to, viz., the ‘ blue cloudj^ 
should be represented as attended wi^|||rane8, in correspondence to tho 
Circumstance of the deity^s being ornamented with a pearl necklace,: 

Incongruity in Simile* /• lu the same ornament, the difference 
tween the tUiu^ C^p^^ which it is compared j as 

gender and numl^ri a$ ^so that as to tense, person, predication or the , 
Uko, come ui|dor th# termed incongruity of Expression (see § fi^76 

(1) r pure as ambrosia/) 

(2) . (‘Fariie white as mooubeams/ , 

(8)* ■ * lustre of the two, as they were travoUiniif. 



di^siiea itt pare garments, like the B of the moott an(t Ohitril 
(the star) at the conjunction, when they are freed from mist.”^ 

_ Here the fact is not that the splendour of Ohitr4 ^d the moon so 
oii^mstanoW WAS onV t»»w, but that it also is constantly 
taking place. 

(4)., ’CW!r% ?rPe (‘ Like a creeper shinest thou, 0 tender 
lady.’) 

, Here the verb (‘ shinest*) used for (‘ thou’) cannot be, 

as it is meant to be, igonstrued with ^fTT (‘ a creeper’) wUch should 
take the thii-d personal verb shines’), an eUipsit of the tame 

being here inadmissible. 


(5). W I 


(‘Long live thy son as the saint Markandeya.’) 

The .saint Markandeya lives and this fact ought tied here to be 
predicated of him by the verb of the benedietive mood (' may 

live’) which is syntactically to be construed with M&rkandeya. 

k. In the present case, however, t»f., that of the ornament of Simile, 
where the expression denoting the common property, in spite of tlie 
difference of gender pr number in the object to which the comparison 
is made, is not incongruous, there is no fault. For exampl^ in their 
order : — 


(1). “ The face shines as the moon.”^ 

(2). i 

m wtim fwttr « 


(‘Unlike that of other women, her dress, laden with sweetness, 
exhibited the highest splendour, as her blandishments.’) 

In the former examples, 8if||||j(^ expression of the common propei^* 
ty comes to be logically connected with only one of the two objects 
compared together, the intended sense is evidently not properly 
conveyed.: ■ 

f TrraWiit ' Aiutow t. 1. Similarly wheh\the idliteratipn is useless 
; i or does not minister to ihe Keigkteiting bf the 


sentiment, ,it haf tlm fanlt of Lrelevancyv For instance^ 

■ ' 'i- A’''"'"’' ■ ■ ■’ ■’ 
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C* Thy mmble, crJrason^footed lady, excites bui in vfun fancies 6f ' 
love, as thy girdle of gems sharply soands, anducontinuously tinkles 
thy musical anklet.*) 

according to the commentator ^ is a speech of duaffeetionyand . 
the musical assonance of soft consonants employed in the couplet is of 
no use and therefore irrelemnt in this place^ being favourable only to 
the Erotic Flavour. 

m. Similarly the Modal Metaphor has the fault of Tauto- 

logy, when%e second object (i. e., the object to which the comparison 
is made), is expressed, though understood by the force of the attri- 
butes equally applicable to both objects of compijrison ; and tho 
Indirect :^escription has the same fcault when the 

principal sense though apprehended by suggestion is verbally mention- 
ed. For examples in their order : — 

( 1 ), 

(‘Though he was in love [or red], gave no pain [or heat], and bore 
a form pleasant, or not dazzling^ to the eyes, that courtesan, tho 
Western Quarter, as his wealth was exhausted [or as he was shorn of 
his rays], drove the Sun out of the mansion of ether.*) 

Hero by the expression ‘ Western Quarter* alone the character of a 
courtesan would be understood in respect of it, the addition therefore 
of the term ^ courtesan^ is taulologkal. 

(2), ‘The musquito, coming forward when the wanderers of the 
heavens are invited, is not prevented ; amber dwelling in the midst 
or in the front of the gems takes their lead; even the glow-worm 
trembles not to intrude among luminiltes : Pie to the common pro- 
perty that, like a senseless master, recognises not tho difference of 
things.* 

Here the actual mention of ^ a senseless master’ is improper. 

So in the Bmbelliahment named Alliteration (see 63S) 

the absence <J| jdiCtoriety has1;he character of tho fatdt * Opposition to 
Notoriety,* v;Af :r-i 
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, (< The TOelder of the Discus bestowed upon this monarch the domi- 
nion of an emperor, tJiij Render of the Mountains the lofty umbrella, 
and He with the bull on his banner endued lum with holiness.’) ^ 

0. The said faults are sometimes no fault If and sometimes positive 
merits. So he declares ; — 

Text. 

Harshness, when a No. 679. When the speaker is enraged, or 
the theme lofty, Unmelodiousness becomes a 
merit, but it is absolutely so, when the Flavour is tho*Furious or the 
like.. 

Commentary. 

fl. The designation of ‘ merit’ or * excellence’ (see Chapter VIII) 
given to these qualities, — Uhmelodiousness and the likCf — is only 
secondary, being applied to them only because of their ministering 
to the heightening of tlie chief excellence, {i, e, the merit properly 
so called) wliich consists in a particular species of poetical Repsh 
(see § 33.) The following are the respective examples of the three 
cases of JJnmelodiousncss assuming the nature of a merits mentioned in 
the text. 

Harshness, when the (1-) H 

speaker is enraged. UHT > 

«TWTarT^HTOf%?r« HTHIT HH^rrawTii 

S. (* That cruel deity of the five shafts who mercilessly and 
incessantly pierces my heart with the keenest shafts, emaciated 
as I am by separation from my beloved, and while my spirit 
trembles in my throat,— 0 may the tyrant’s whole self be annihilated, 
consumed again by the fierce flames of the eye of S ambhu, as liia 
mind is subdued by compassion for his creatures,’) 

Here in the Erotic Flavour an angry person is the speaker. 

Harshness, when the (^0 
theme 
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(* May the awful dance of S'ambhu bestow felicity upon thee ; that 
dance which impetuously hurls up to the heavens myriads of stars 
iii the disguise of th^e particles of water that are sent up by the 
tumultuous waves of the river of the gods, roaring in agitation on 
His head ; that dance in which the upper portion of the universe is 
whirled by the wind rising in fierce whirlwind from the revolution 
of His mighty feet which he tosses up.’) 

Here the theme is lofty, being the terrific dance of Mahddeva. 
The two preceding stanzas are mine. 

c. In such a Flavour as the Furious and the like, TJnmelodious- 
ness IS a merit in a far higher degree than in the two instances above. 
For cxainple, take the verses beginning 
(3) (‘ Having first torn and stripped off the skin,’ &c., see § 236. a.) 
the Flavour of which is the Disgustful. 

Text. 

Indecency, when a merit. No. 580. Indecency again is such in 
an erotic gossip, &o. 

Commentary. 

а. Again is such ; i. e.^ is a merit ; e, g. 

‘‘ The elephants having entered and agitated the arrays with their 
trunks, the banner of the lioro shines in the midst of the army.” 

Here in the amatory colloquy there is followed a rule of the erotic 
art — ** One should intimate a secret purpose by equivocal words.” 

б. By the words * &c.’ the same is to be understood with regard 
to a discourse on quietism or the like. 

Text. 

No. 681., Obsoleteness (see 671. e.) and TJnemployedness (see 

Obsoleteness and Unom- r, r.) are no faults in a Paronomasia 

Ployedueas, when not faulty, (gee 705) and the like. 

CoMMENXAEY. 

«• For example ; — 

’irfiTvfiif iiTpw wtm >i^*T I 

^ II 

“Worship ye the adored waters of the Divine Eiver (Ganga) as 
^ey fall — waters that are hai’d to be approached, that divide 
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mountaina, that are holy and vanquish Naraka (Hell)— thus resembling 
Hari (Indra) and Hari (Vishnu, the destroyer of the demon Naraka) 
and Hari (the lion which destroys elephants^ * 

Hero the word (pavitra) has an obsolete sense when used for 
Indra. In the case of a lion, the word ilrTTF is Unemployed in the 
sense of (elephant). 

Text. 

Unintelligibility when a No. 582. Unintelligibility is a Merit 
when the speaker and the person spoken to 

are wise. 

For example : 

“They declare Thee Nature that energises for the sake of the Soul, 
and thee they know to bo the soul — the passionless Spectator of 
Nature.” 


Text. 

The same when again a 583. Or when one thinks by him- 
merit. 

COMMENTAEY. 

Unintelligibility is a merit — so much is to bo supplied in the text. 

g. 

WTfw: I 

II 

“ I meditate upon that pure moon, the Soul, that rests in the Unsus- 
tained, who when associated with the attributes of Nature (^^T)* 
sustains this Universal Darkness (t. e., mundane illusion) — who, when 
devoid of those attributes, dispels it.” 

Text. 

No. 584. A repetition (again is a Merit) when (1). something 

Repetition, when a me- predicated is referred to; as also (2) in 
rit. grief; (|^ in surprise; (4) in anger; (5) 

♦ means tbe digit of the moon also. means the 

or the lotus of a thousand petals supposed to exist in the brain by the Hindu 
AscetioB (Yogis), 
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in misery ; (6) in the Latamiprasa (7) in mercy, (8) in propitia- 
tion ; (9) when the expressed meaning is transferred to another ; (10) 
in joy ; (11) and in decision. 

* Commentary. 

{a,) Supply in the text “is a Merit.’* 

E. g. “ Ked rises the sun and red it sets.” Here the epithet “ red” 
which was predicated is referred to. 

(}.) * Alas ! alas ! My love has gone and come not back in the 

spring V Here we have grief exemplified. 

((?.) “ 0 wonder ! 0 wonder ! How fair-faced lady there is here the 
moon without a firmament !” 

Here we have “ wonder.” 

(r^.) “ Lady with the charming eyes, turn thy eyes, &c.” Here 

there is the Latanuprasa. 

(e.) “ His eyes indeed are eyes &c.” Here the second “ eyes” 
is used suggestively with its expressed or literal sense passing into 
another. 

So of the other cases. 

if 

Text. 

Dabionsnesswhenamerib. Dubiousness (§ 576), if it 

terminates in the ornament named Artful 
Praise (vyaja-stuti, § 707). 

COMMENTAIIY. 

Supply “ is a Merit” e, g, &c. (§ 643. e.) 

Text. 

No. 586. Obscurity and Unmelodiousness are so, when a great 

When obscurity and un- grammarian is addressed or is himself the 
melodiousness are merits, speaker. 

Commentary. 

They arc Merits. E. g. 

flTT TT II 

There at thy presence, some fared like the roots ‘Didhi’ and 

^^vi/ bearing neither (meiit) nor (excellence) and some 
i^csembled the affix * kwip,* that disappears entirely^ 

* Toclmioal terms for grammatical augments. 
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Knsticity, when a merit. 


Here the sense is obscure and a grammarian is the speaker. So 
also in the case of his being addressed. 

Text. 

687. So is Rusticity in the words of a 
low man. 

Commentary. 

It is a Merit. For example take my verses : — 

“ Yonder orb of the moon looks like a lump of butter, and these 
troops of horses flying all around appear like streams of milk.’’ 

This is the speech of the (Fool). 

Text. 

^ No. 588. Inconsequentiality does not 

When Tnconseqnentiahty, ^ i 

or an absence of reason, is attain tO the nature of a fault when the 

no fault. notion expressed is established. 

Commentary. 

a. For example. 

Now the time of evening separates the couples of herons.” 

Text. 


When ‘ Opposition to no* 


No. 589, In a well known convention 
of the poets * Opposition to Notoriety’ is a 


Poetical conventions. 


toriety* is a merit. 

Merit. 

Commentary. 

a. The following are established by the convention of the poets : 

Text. 

No. 590. The sky and sin are described as black ; fame, laughter 
and renown as white ; anger and love as 
red. Red and blue lotuses are spoken of 
as growing even in rivers and seas, and birds such as the duck and 
others invariably hannt all receptacles of water. The Chakwas drink 
the moonlight ; and in the rainy season the ducks emigrate to the 
Manasa lake {Manasearovara)* The Asoka flowers from the stioko 
of fair women’s feet and so does the Vaknla from the wine of thejr 
mouths. The necklaces on the breast of yotithful lovers along with 
their hearts burst from the flames of separation. The God of Rove 
bears a flowery bow furnished with flowery shafts and strung with a 
string of bees. His arrows pierce the heart of the young and so does 
the glance of a woman. The lotus blooms in the day and the lily 
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daring the night; there is always the moonlight in the white 
fortnight. The peacocks dance at the grumbling of clouds and the 
Asoka does not bear fruit. The Jati blooms not in the spring and 
fragrant trees neither flower nor fructify, and so forth. Other poetical 
conventions are to bo found out in the compositions of good poets, 

CoMMENTABY. 

a. Illustrations of these are clear in the poems.* 

Text. 

No. 591. In such expressions as (the bowstring of a bow) 
Pleonasm, when allow- ^nd the like, the words &c. are to 
ahlo.* denote that the bow is strung, &c. 

Commentary. 

For example. 

Heaven and Earth were filled with the clangour arising from the 
twanging of the bowstring Here though the word 

(bowstring) suffices to convey the meaning, the pleonastic use of the 
word (bow) is intended to signify the tension of the bowstring 
upon the bow. The words ‘‘and the like’* refer to such 
expressions as &c., in such examples as 

(the earring in thy ear shines) ; where the word (ear) is 
employed to denote that the earring is worn in tho Similarly 

(the earring in the ear) (the crest gem of 

the head) &c. 

In like manner though the term (garland) without an 

antecedent qualification denotes a wreath of flowers, the word 
(flower) in the example ^ (*thy flower garland 

shines*) is intended to imply excellent flowers. So in the example 
(a necklace of pearls) the word (pearl) signifies its being 
uniuingled with other gems. 

Text. 

No. 592. These may be employed when already existent. 
Commentary, 

Such expressions as (the bowstring of a bow), warranted by 
usage in good poetry may be used in poetical composition ; not such 
* miiiea of original aonreos from which these rnlcs of composition 

wore derived. 
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as (girdle of the loins) (bracelet of the arm) 

which are not so justified. 

Text. 

Verbal Deficiency, when No. 593. Verbal Deficiency would be a 
a Merit. Merit in the speech of one immersed in 

Joy or other Emotion, 

Commentary. 


For example. 



\J >J 

(Was she asleep or was she dead, melted in my soul or dissolved 
away, when, with breasts dwarfed by my close embrace, with horri- 
pilation excited, the vesture of her beauteous loins slipping off from 
the excess of passionate love, she breathed out feebly in broken ac- 
cents — ** Nay, nay, my lord, me — not too much, enough.”) 

Here there is a deficiency of the word {press). 

Text. 

Sometimes neither a me- No. 594. Sometimes it is neither an 
rit nor a fault. excellence nor a blemish. 


Commentary. 

^It’ i, e, verbal deficiency ; for example: 

fwf ?WT^ftrfvfrr ^1’ i 

WT vn ■ ^ ^ »[WT! 1 

(Perhaps she may be staying in anger, concealed by her super- 
human power — she is not angry long ; perhaps she has flown away 
to paradise — her ijpind is tender in affection. Not the enemies of 
the gods thembclves could ravish her in my presence ; yet she is 
altogeljier passed from before ray eyes : What can this be !) 

In this example the words ‘ It cannot be so, because’ are defi- 
cient after the words “ concealed by her superhuman power” and ” has 
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flown away.*^ In the deficiency of these words there is no exc|jjence, 
because it does not heighten the Accessory Mood designated Debate, 
(see text 202) which is suggested by the above example. On the 
other hand, the repugnance of the fact implied by the words ‘ may be 
staying* to the fact implied by the sentence ' she is not angry long* is 
clearly apparent, and therefore there is no blemish. 

Text. 

Verbal Redundancy, some- No. 595. Sometimes a redundant word 

times a merit. jg Merit. 


* Commentary. 

For example : 

That an evil man, all on a sudden, docs things never even to be 
imagined, it is not that I do not know — I know ; Yet my heart feels no 
unkindness.** Here by the clause it is not that I do not know** there 
is the exclusion of negation. In*tho second phrase ‘‘ I know,’* there 
is a especially striking point viz.^ ‘ I know and I only,* through the 
exclusion of the attribution of knowledge in regard to others.’*^ 


Resumption of tho Con- 
cluded, somotimes neither 
merit nor demerit. 


Text. 

No. 696. Eesumption of the Concluded 
(§ 575 p) is sometimes neither an excel- 
lence nor a blemish. 


Commentary. 

For example — (Other are those lands which pro- 
duce such gems, &c., see § 575. i.) 

Here though the sentence is completed by tho former half of the 
stanza, yet in the latter it is resumed. Thus, it is to bo understood that 
there is the fault of the Eesumption of the Concluded when only a 
qualification is resumed, that is to say, takes up again the sense already 
(Completed ; but such is not the caso when a distinct sentence or clause 

is added. 

■* 

Text. 

APareniUpsis,aemetiineB No. 597. Tho Use of a Parenthesis (§ 
“ 575) is sometimes an Excellence. 


^ TIub fftrfetohod erplSpimtion can hardly be admitted as oorrecti as the 
repetition is evidently and naturally for tho addition of force. 
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CoMMENTAHY. 


a. '^Por example. 

The Earth is conquered, whose four bounds are divided by the 
Elephants of the Quarters ? Conquered — lo ! even while we say it, 
our hairs stand on end — it is bestowed upon a Brahmana (Kasyapa) 1 
What more ? Glory to that Kama from whom arose this wondrous 
tale and in whom again it set.’’ Here the clause even while we 
say it,” parenthetically inseitcd in the pregnant sentence, displays an 
excess of brilliance. 


Text. 

# 

Excellence falling off, No. 598, Likewise ExceUence falling 
sometimes a merit. off. (Sco § 575. g.) 

Commentary. 

a. * Likewise’ i. it is sometimes a merit. For Example : — 

n 

Here, in tire 4tli verse, the avoidance of grandeur of language on 
account of the softness of the sense is an Excellence. 


Text. 

No. 699. Sometimes the mention of an Accessory hy its pro- 
Naming of an Accessory, por name (see § 577 a, 5, c,) is not a ble- 
somctimes no blemish. mish where the composition , is not proper 

to be elaborated by Excitant and Emmnt. *' ' 

Commentary. 


®. Where there is not a distinct apprehension in setting forth the 
object matter by means of the Excitant and Ensuant, and where the 
absence of the elaboration effected by them is favourable to the 
composition, there is no blemish in the mention of the Accessory by 
its own name. 
h. For example .* 

“ She who, at the firft union, had made haste in her eagerness, 
but was turning aside from native modesty, who, on being made to 
turn towards her husband again, by the repeated urgings of her fair 
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friends, seeing him before her, was seized again with timid emotion, 
was embraced by smiling Siva and was thrilled — may that Ga^ be 
for your felicity 

c. In this Example, if the AceesBorp Mood^ viz, EagernesB^ 
instead of being actmlly mentioned^ had been represented, or leji 
tohemderstood^log oii\iQ Ensuant haste f the sense would 
not have been readily understood. Eor ^^haste'^ may also be occa- 
sioned by fear and the like. ‘ Turning aside’, here^ the Ensuant of 
bashfalness, may also result from anger or other emotion. While tho 
development of fear and tho comic sentiment by means of the Ac- 
cessories would be almost unfavourable to the present Flavour : 
So it is legitimate to mention all these sentiments by their pro- 
per titles (instead of leaving them to be suggested). 

Text. 

No. 600. The mention of a conflicting Accessory or the like 

A conflicting Accessory, such a manner that it may bo sublated, 
how to bo admitted. 13 an Excellence. 

COMMBNTAET. 

a, ** 0 ! a bad action and the offspring of the moon, how incon- 
sistent” &c, (see § 249 d.) 

In this example, the obscuration or sublation of Debate, Kesolve, 
Apprehension, Equanimity, which are subsidiary to Quietism, by 
Recollection, Depression, and Painful Reflection— subsidiaries of 
Desire — terminates in giving rise to an Excess of Relish in which 
Painful Reflection predominates. 

, ^ Text. 

No. 601. There is no incongruity where a conflicting flavour is 

Conflicting Flavours, how (0 recalled or (2) described under a com- 
to 1)0 admitted. parison or (3) where two or more flavours 

stand in the relation of principal and subordinate. 

CoMMEKT.t.RT. 

Por examples in their order 

“This is that hand that drew my girdle” &c., (§ 266 i) 
Here the exciting canse, pts., tho husband lamenting widow, being 
destroyed, Love is no longer a Eelisli, and its subsidiaries being 
recalled to heighten Sorrow, harmonize with the Pathetic. 
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finmirlir « 

(There was the burning passion, there was the profuse flow of the 
heat-drops, there was the resonance of the massy thighs struck with 
the hand, there was the biting of the lips witli th^ teeth, ever and 
anon : thus the princes were served by Wrath as by their beloved.) 

In this example, the sentiment of ^ love in union’' is suggested 
under a similitude to the Ensuant of Anger which is. an Accessory of 
the Heroic Flavour here represented, 
c, May the three eyes of S 'ambhu protect you — eyes showing 
different emotions during abstract contemplation — one closed like a 
bud in meditation ; the second, languid with love, fixed on the Ibtus- 
face and swelling breast of Parvati ; the other kindled with a ftamo 
•of wrath against Kama who had drawn afar his bow.” 

Here Love for the Deity is intensified by the Quietistic, Erotic and 
Furious Flavours. 
d Or for example : 

May the fire of Samhhn's arrows consume your sins — that fire 
which resembled a lover that has recently offended, for, as it touched 
the hand, it was cast away ; as it caught the hem of their garments, 
was with force repelled ; as it seized their hair, was tossed away ; as 
it fell at their feet, in their flurry was not looked at ; as it clasped 
them around, was thrown off by the ladies of Tripura, their lotus 
eyes suffused with tears.” ^ 

In this example, Love, conceived by ^e ppet towards the 
Deity predominates. This is developed by the Divine Energy 
in the destruction of Tripura, and the Pathetic is ancillary to 
this Energy, which not being fully developed has not attained 
the rank of Flavour Proper, but is only an Incomplete Flavour. 
To this Pathetic again the Erotic is ancillary, being suggested by 
the force of the similitude ‘ resembling a lover.' Thus, inasmiich as 
the Pathetic is not the ultimate sentiment, it is merely subordinaf®- 
The two Flarours,^ therelo^, viz. the Erotic and the Pathetic, do not 
conflict with o^e another, as they both elevate the Belish consisting i** 
the sentiment of Divine Love, dSvelpped by the Buergy of the Deity» 
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ind as tfiey exist shntiltaneotisly as ancillary to them. ^ How can an 
An Objection as to the Mwongmity/ it may be asked, < be snepected 
inooDgrnity of Flavoiirs. between two Fkvom'S which both consist 

in the fulness of uninteimitted Joy composed of the thne^fold motimal 
apparatus, the Exitants, the Ensuants, and the Accessories, 
since they could not thwart each other — not being manifested simul- 
taneously in tha same sentence. Nor is there the relation of the 

, ^ ... Piincipal and the Subordinate, since they 

Kama of Conconnatant ^ 

flavour given to the so- are both absolute and complete in them- 
©alled incongruous Fla- g^jlyes.* True, we reply; hence to sucK 

Flavours as are other than the principal, 
there is custoroarilfy applied by the Ancients the name of Concomitant 
Flavour, inasmuch as they cannot terminate absolutely in themselves 
and are distinct from a fully developed Flavour and a mere tmdevelop- 
ed sentiment. And my grandfather’s younger brother — himself a 
leading poet and a scholar — the Venerable Ghandidasa gives the 
name of Partial Flavour. Thus he says : 

“ If in the midst of a Flavour there is another as (1) ancillary or 

The same named by some (2) as one to be sublated or (3) as a Con- 
Partial Flavour. comitant Flavour — which is not relished 

tt its integrity — this is called a Partial Flavour,’’ 

e. It may be objected : How can the Heroic and the Ei’otic which 
are incongruous according to the rule formerly laid down, viz. * The 
Erotic is incompatible with the Pathetic, the Disgustful, the Furious, 
the Heieic, and the Fearful 242)’ be employed in the same place 
as in the Stanza : 

“ Repeatedly bel^lding tho lotus face of Janaki thrilled and throb- 
bing with smiling love, and the cheeks which stole the splendour of 
the tusks of the young elephant — and hearing the confused clamour 
of the Demon Army, the Prince of the Raghus binds fast the knot of 
his matted hair.” 

/ We answer : There may be congruity or incongruity among 

Ooagniity.mdtecoiignii- Flavouw in three ways; in some cases by 
ty of flavours dotenftiaed. ^ reason of the identity (rf the Exciting cause ; 
in others by reason of the identity of the.^ subject of tho Emotion; 
^ in others by reason of immediacy of succession. The Erotic 
and the Heibic ale inediapatible, if the Exciting Cause is tttppmd 
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to the same; so also ‘Love in union* is incompatible with 
the Ooniic, the Furious, and the Disgustful; and ‘Love in sepa« 
ration* is incompatible with the Heroic, the Pathetic, the Furious. 
if the same object he supposed to excite these sentiments. There is an 
incongruity between the Heroic and the Fearful where the Exciting 
cause or the Feeling subject is the same. The Quictistic and the 
Erotic are rendered incompatible by immediacy or identity of the 
Excitants. The Heroic is compatible, in each of the three modes, 
with the Marvellous as well as with the Furious ; the Erotic, with 
the Marvellous ; the Fearful, with the Disgustful, In the above 
example, therefore, there is no incompatibility between the Heroic 
and the Erotic, because the Exciting causes are different. In like 
manner where the Heroic exists in the hero and the Fearful in the 
rival hero of the composition, there is no incompatibility, since the 
Subjects of the Emotions differ. As respects the Love displayed 
towards Malayavati by Jimutavahaua though a subject of Quietism, 
in the Nagananda, since the Marvellous in the words ‘ How she 
sings and how she plays* is introduced intermediately, there is no 
immediacy of succession, and hence there is no inconjpatibility between 
the two Flavours, In like manner other places are to be understood. 
In the example ‘ The pale and emaciated countenance* &c., paleness 
&c., are ancillary to ‘ love in separation* as well as to the Pathetic ; 
hence there is no incompatibility. 

Text. 

No fault is fault in imita- No. 602. All Faults cease to be such 
where there is imitation. 

Commentary. 

a, ‘All* i. <?., UnmelodiousuesB and others, 

i. For example — 

(A certain one babUos. Lo ! I bow down before Dus'chyarana, &c.) 
Hero the word Dns'chyavana (Indra) is Unemployed (§ 674 d.) 

Text. 

No. 603.. SSmilatly it is to be determined, according to propriety, 

Farita, generally w illed, by the.qrifcics, that the other Blemishes also 
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are somotimes no faults and are sometimes blemishes^ sometimes posi- 
sometimes merits. tive merits, and sometimes neither, as the 

case may be.’*^ 


Commentary. 

a* ^ Neither’ means neither blemishes nor positive merits. 
h. So much for the Declaration of Blemishes^ the seventh chapter 
of the Mirror of Composition. 

* In Roer’s Sdhitya, read instead of 
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The Dedaration of JUm^, or Exeellmeea, 

He states the l^cellenoes. 

Text. 

No. 604. Excellences are to the Flavour, the essence of Poetry, 
Excellence defined. what heroism and the like are to the Soul. 

CoHMENTART. 

a. As heroism and the like are designated by the term Merit, 
inasmuch as they cause the exaltation of the sonl viewed essentiwy, 
so in like manner are Sweetness and the like which are the qualities) 
or particular modes, of Flavour, the essence of poetry. It is these 
attributes of Flavour that constitute the claim to the designation of 
Poetry, of a composition communicating its essence, viz. relish. It has 
idready been shown that they are attributes of the Flavour only. 


Its three varieties. 


Tbxt. 

No. 605. These are of three kinds — 
Sweetness, Energy and Perspicuity. 


♦ CoMMEKTARV. 

' a. ' These’ n^ns the Excellences. Of these — 


Text. 

No. 606. Joy consisting in the melting of the heart is called 
Sweetness defined, Sweetness, or Tenderness.' 

Commentary. ,r 

0 . As for the assertion of some (the author of K^vyaprak^) 
a _ <iL • - Sweetness is the 0 A.Tr 8 B of melting, it 

Ppetiy, is notthe cause pf, M uot SO} for the mspng bewg identicoi 

t^th the joy oonsistibg '*} 

poetry, oamibi be its ^l%it. ^MeIti^ is 



tbe M it wero,'of the heart of a ibva of B^bSity j 

bj abeenee of hardne^ or a natural uaimpaesionedneaej of the 
{nflanuiiation produced by reBentinent, an^er and the like,, rad of f 
agitation caused by Burprise, mirth and so forth,— and by tho/Oxcite; ; 
ment of joy impregnated with the emotions of love, &o. This again*^ 

'Text. 

SenthnentBinwhiobitia _ No. 607. Is snccessively higher in tovo 
$ucce0Bively develope^in a in Union, the Pathetic, Love in Separation 
and the QuietisticB 


biglier degree. 


COMMBNTABY. 

d* Love in Union and the other terms are used in a general sense. 
It is to be understood therefore that Sweetness may reside also in 
Semblances of Love in Union, (&c. 

Text. 

No. 608. (r) and ^ (n) short, and such letters, excepting tJia 

What manifest Sweet- cerehrah W ^ as are preceded by the 
last of the series, u e, the dentals^ cause the 
manifestation of Sweetness, as also an absence or a paucity of com- 
pounds -and a melodious style.* 

CoMMEEIABT. 

a. For example. — 

Sweetness in short com- I 

pounds, exemplified. II 

(Her beautiful^side-glances. Love's auspicious abode, ever and 
anon beget in the heart of youths a series of pangs.)| 

i. Or, for example, my own verses 

Another example of 


Sweetness, 


* For Jibe verses of Gitagovinda which are not wanting in 

eompoTmd»ijj^d.i 


jet exquisitely sweet, firom an absence o£ harsh ! 
nt^uor, * melodious style’ means a oompdsitionso^bO^ 
as to sound for jaiotwithstanding the presence of smooth wca^s, ^ 

pwoeive wh^ the sentiment is not dehoato or tender; 
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0gitating the bow«r of creepers huta of joyous 

bees; embracing the body and quickly awakening love; gently 
shaking the blooming lotus and wafting the pollra the wind scatters 
abroad the nectareoua dew.) 

Text. 


No. 609. The state of being fired or, in other words, an expansion 

of the mind is what is termed Enerfry ; Of 
Energy defined. av • • i i , 

this there is a successively higher develop- 

ment in the Heroic, the Disgustful and the Furious.* 


Commentary. 

a. ^ Of this’ means * of Energy,* Here also the terms Heroic, tfcc. 
are used in a comprehensive sense, and so it may reside in the Semb- 
lance of the Heroic and the like. 


Text. 

No, filO. The first and the third letters joined with the second 
Oanses of its manifest- and fourth of any senes, that is to say, with 
any of the a$pirateSf such letters as are 
combined with r (v:) preceding or following or both, the eerelrak 
(ir ir WW) even though uncombined with another consonant, and ihe 
hard sibikvU W and ^ servo to manifest this Energy ; as also an 
ample use of compounds and an exalted stylef of composition, 


Commentary. 

0 . For example : (see §598 «). 

■V* 

Text. 

No. 611. Fei^ictiity is that, which existing in all the Flavonra 
Perspicuity defined. the /wr styles of composition, pervades 


the heart, as fire spreads itseM through 


dry fuel. 


* Onr commentator gives the following different view, which we onrsokes 
shoatd prefer, of Chandfdlisa who taking that of the author of Dhwani-siddhdnta- 
sangraha observes : In the Heroic and the Furious, Energy is unopposed ; in 
the Disgustftil, it is slightly impregnated with sweetness, or softness 5 while in 
the Oomio^ Marvellpus and Fearful there is an admission of bot!^ According 
to this energy in the Furious aiid thtyisroio than in 

f s^olicMt, means h#y to'ijoihtii^W;' ^ . 
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CoMMBNTARt. 

c. * Pervades’ means * excites its sensibility.’ 

Text. 

Perspicuity how mani- No. 612. Words conveying their mean- 
fosted. ing as soon as they are heard serve to 

manifest it. 


a. For example : — 
Perspicuity exemplified. 


Commentary. 

ncrm ftfrovnn^T 


(Thou necklace of pearls, though pierced but once by the needle’s 
point, rollest in the bosom of my beloved ; I, cut to the quick a hundred 
times by Love’s arrows, see her not so much as in my dreams.) 


Text. 

Excellence figuratively No. 613. It is by a trope that these 
attributed to words. Excellences are spoken of by the learned* 

as belonging to the words. 


Gouuentabt. 

a. Add ‘ As heroism and other qualities are tropically attributed 
to the body.* 

Text. 

Merits of words, recog. ^ 

nised by the ancients, dis- the ancients, Consonance ’ Har- 

mony (samddhi). Sprightliness (auddrya) 
and Brilliance (prasdda),f these are included in Energy. 


Commentary. 

* In Energy’ e. e. in attributes of word or meijping tropically 
designated by the term ^ energy/ (whicA properly means an expansion 
(f mind), 

* * By V6m^a and others/ explains the scholiast. 

t These four <mfdi the following five, vk,, Simplicity {mddhxtryo)^ Luoidnesa 
(art7ia.eyafcti), Elegi^oe Softness {sukumdrata) and Evenness (eamatd) 

^ere recognised by Y^mena and others as merits of wordv 
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h. Among these, Consonance consists 
in the sounding of many words as one ; for 


(As there arises on high a sound excited by the continuous and 
furious lashing of the mighty sea-elephants emerging from the deep, 
which fills with echoes all the hollow grottos of the mountain, distract- 
ing the passage of the ear ; so rises yonder wave white with unnumbered 
fihells rolling incessantly.*) 

This is no other than Energy, consisting, as it does, in the rough- 
ness of the composition. 

c. Harmony consists in alternate rising and falling. Rising and 
falling mean elevation and declension, i 
Harmony, increase and decrease of sonorousness ; tlio 

alternation of these is their arrangement in a manner not marring 
the relish. As, (see §598. a). 

Here in the first three verses, there is a gradual increase of sonorous- 
ness in the composition ; in the fourth line, a decrease, though this 
too is forcible, inasmuch as it is pronounced with strong effort. 

d. Sprightliness is briskness of style. 
It consists in what may be called a dancing 

movement of the words ; g. 

(There wee the varied and melodious jingling of the anklets which 
the dancing girls wore on their feet.) 

Here also, according to the teaching of the ancients, without a 
reference to the Eelish, there is Energy resulting from the liveliness 
0 the expression 

e. Brilliance consists of simplicity, 

Brilliance. mingled with energy ; for example 

• The scholiast jreads for mt!? — »ud interprets it ‘ rolling fro® 

being dead,* which iS evidently a mistake, for shells living or .dead must rod 
With^the rolling waves. 


Sprightliness. 
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WA fwfff TTH^ 

% V- >nlnTqi JtflT I 

^T ^ ^ tnftv 

«fnTP»if?r sTJmnn»w5JT»B^s^ ii 

(Whoever holds a weapon, &c. see §368, a). 


Text. 


No. 615. 

Simplicity. 


la declaring that Sweetness is manifested by an absence 
of compounds, we have already admitted 
the ‘ Simplicity’ of the ancients defined to 


be ‘ a separateness of words/ 


Commentary. 


a. For example: — 

^T^ufjT ft^sraffr «wrfl?Trem 

?rT3^fr ST f^fwr«f<T II 

(She pours forth sighs &c., see §147, a). 


Text. 


No. 616. 

Lucidness. 

immediately. 


Lucidness is included under the merit named bp us 
Perspicuity, for lucidness of words is no 
other than their convoying the meaning 


OoMUENTARY. 
a. Examples are obvious. 

Text. 

No. 617. Elegance and Softness (are admitted by ns) in the nega- 

Eleganoe and Softness. Vulgarism (§574, s.) and Unmelo- 

diousness (§674, v) respectively. 

Commentary. 

Supply ‘ are admitted by us’ to complete the sentence. 

J. Elegance is refinement. It consists in brilliancy of language, 
contradistinguished from familiar speech and opposed to expressions 
used by rustics and others. 

Softness is the absence of harshness. 

Examples of these are obvious. 
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No. 618. 

ErennesB. 


Text. 

As for SvennesB which consists in an nniformity of style, 
it is sometimes a blemish. In other cases 
it is to be included, according to propriety. 


under the Merits specified. 


CoMUENTARY. 


a. Uniformity of style is the completion of a composition in the 

Uniformity of style. soft or harsh style in which it is begun. 

This is in certain cases a fault, wheh we 


shall illustrate hy an example of its contrary : — 


(It matters not that this young lion, in whose frame the limbs are 
undeveloped, the fulness of whose paws and belly is unformed, can bo 
contained in the hand ; for the fire of universal dissolution is small in 
comparison with it, when its fur|^ dries up the powerfully streaming 
flood of exusion of a hundred elephants, the odour rising from which 
is intolerable.) 

Here the dropping of the soft style in the third and fourth lines 
where the subject matter is exalted, is a merit. When the case is 
different from the above, i. e, where the sentiments in a single piece of 
poetry do not vary as to magnificence or mildness, a consistency of style 
would be included under Sweetness or Energy, as the composition is 
smooth or rough. As (see §608, a). 


Text. 

No. 619. Force or Vigour (ojas), Perspicuity (prasAdd), Beauty 

Merits of sense recog. Mildness {saukumdrt/a), and 

nifled by the ancients, dis- Elegance (uddrata),* recognisedhy the ancients 

as merits of tho sense, have* been admitted 
by us, inasmuch as their contraries have been noticed as blemishes. 

* These and the five disoussed next, viz. Manifestation of nature (aHha-vydkii)t 
Loveliness Collocation («^a«/ia), Consistency (8amatd)f and 

Imagination were the merits admitted by V^niana and others as 

t0 the jehse or sentra^ 
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CoMUENTABT. 

a. Force consists in pregnancy of meaning ; Perspicuity is clear* 
ness of sense ; Beauty is diversity of expression ; Mildness is an ab* 
sence of harshness ; Elegance is freedom from rusticity. These five 
excellences of sense are admitted by merely rejecting respectively the 
faults, Irrelevancy (§575, a.), Eedundancy of a word (§576, <?), 
Monotony (§576, ».), Indecency of inauspiciousness (§576, h.) an(| 
Ensticity (§676, e.). Illustrations are obvious. 

* Text. 

No. 620. Manifestation of Nature (has also been admitted) under 
Manifestation of Nature tl'e ornament of Natural Description (§7 50), 
and Loveliness. and the Merit named Loveliness, under 

Suggestive Poetry and Poetry of Subordinate Suggestion. 

Commentary. 

a. The words ‘ha^ been admitted,’ complete the construction. 
Manifestation of nature is fidelity of representation. Loveliness is 
fulness of Flavour. Examples are obvious. 

Text. - 

No. 621. Ingenious Collocation is merely strikingness of descrip* 
Ingenious Collocation and tion; Consistency again is only the 
Consistency. absence of a blemish, or a negative merit. 

Commentary. 

0. Ingenious Collocation is a composition consisting of a combina- 
tion of hrama (a succession of acts), kautilya (cunuingness), anulva- 
natwa (absence of extravagance) and (probability). Of these, 

ham is a series of actions ; kautilya, ingenious behaviour ; anulvamtwa, 
an absence of far-fetched representation ; upapatti, an adjustment of 
reasonable circumstances conducive to probability. A combination, 
or commixture, of these /o«r elements forming what is termed s'lesha 
produces only a striking effect, and it cannot be admitted as a particular 
excellence of poetry, for it does not serve to heighten the Flavour in a 
manner not common to other innumerable circumstances that may he 
imagined by the poet. For example : ‘ Seeing his two dearest ones’ &o. 
(§107). Here thb acftious are * seeing’ and so forth ; the enuuingness ia 
the paying attention to both ; an absence of extravagance eonsists here in 
the natural behaviour ) the circumstances conducive to probabUity are 
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expressed m the words * seated together,’ ‘having approached from 
behind,’ ‘ having closed the eyes,’ and ‘ gently turning his neck,* In- 
asmuch as in tMs combination, the reader’s attention is engrossed in 
apprehending the probable circumstances mentioned, the tasting of the 
flavo^jf is postponed in some measure, and consequently there is no 
positive merit. 

h. Consistency is an absence of incongruity in the meaning of 
the whole, by non-violation of uniformity in respect of the gram- 
matical radicals and suffixes employed, and this is a mere abseime of 

the fault termed Violation of Uniformity (§575. JJ.) Exemplifica- 
tion is superfluous. 

Tbxt. 

. No. 622. Nor is Imagination (mmddht) 

Imagination. , , . 

a Merit. 

Commentary, 

a» Imagination consists in the conceiving of a new thought {apn- 
yariha) or of a thought based upon that of another poet (anyachchhdyd- 
yonyartha). An original thoiUht is exemplified in ‘ The orange vicing 
with the chin of a drunken barbarian {huna) just shaven.’ A thought 
based upon that of another is illustrated m the following couplet: 

< The fair gatherer of flowers oft deceived by the reflection of .her 
own eyes in the water, hesitates to extend her hand even to the real 
blue lotus.* 

In this example, the trite comparison of eyes to the blue lotus is ex* 
pressed by a peculiarly striking circumstance. This twofold Imagination^ 
inasmuch as it gives rise to no peculiar beauty, is no Merit, but simply 
serves to sustain the poetical character^ of the composition. 

h. In some cases, where a single object, for instance, the moon is 

, ^ . to be spoken of, it is represented peri- 

Periphrasis and Concise- 

ness, Ainpiiflcation and phrastically as ‘the light which sprano 
Condensation, defined. i Jn other instances 

where the meaning of a whole sentence is to be expressed, as ‘ a lady 
whose tender limbs are cool in summer and warm in winter,’ A 
conveyed by a single term vara^varnini. In other cases, where the 

♦ Lit. composes the mere body of the poetry, vias, wctt*ds and sense, reliali 
being the «Dul« 
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iQGflnin^ of 8 single sentence is enounced in several sentences by 
inserting qualifications^ there is Amplification {vy6s<t) ; where the 
meaning of several sentences is expressed by a singlisentence, there 
is Condensation (samdsa).* Thesef and other excellences mentioned 
by other authors are not properly speaking merits, but merely^nis- 
ter to striking effect. 


Text. 

N*. 623. Therefore the Merits of sense are not distinct. 

Commentary. 

a, * Therefore,’ for the reasons above mentioned. ' Merits of sense,’ 
t. e. Forc4|lmd the rest, discussed above (§ 6l9). 

So much for the ‘ Discussion of Merits’ the eighth chapter of the 

Mirror ob Composition. 

• Amplification and Condensation are exemplified by the scholiast in the 
Mowing two stanzas respectively : 

'oir BTTBnviTT wfir 

^ NT MNfH BT WiNN ^ BTfrn 

* 1 ^ 

NNftr BT ’N "55^ ^ II 

||8IT ^NlNNlN3Vrr« I 

NITWNt NffTf^NTT^ NtNt ^^^11 {Mahdhhdrata.) 

These latter verses I insert here the more, as they show that the Indian law- 
givers had not a distant perception, as Prof. Max Muller supposes, of the 
truth of the maxim * Do to others as ye would that others should do to you,' 
hub that they were aware that it forms the essence, the sum-total, the sarvaswa, 
of all our duties to our neighbours. 

t These four peculiarities of expression, says the commentator, were recog- 
nisod by the ancients under the title ojas (force or vigour) which was one of 
the merits of sense (see § 619). 
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Chapter IX. 

The Liecrimination of Style. 


a. " Here the author, postponing the description of Ornaments 
which come next in the order of enumeration (see § 5), as requiring 
a detailed treatment, proceeds to describe Style. 


Style defined. 


Text. 

No. 624. Style is an arrangement of 
words, auxiliary to Flavour, &c., as the 
conformation of the body is to the souL 

Commentary. 

a. ‘ To Flavour%c.’ which are the soul of poetry, while the words 
and the meaning are its body. 

Text. 

No. 625. Of this, there are four varieties, viz. the Vaidarhhi, tlio 
Gau^i, the Panchali, and the Lati, preva* 
lent respectively in Vidarhha, Gauda^ Pm” 

chdla and Lata. 


^ Its four varieties. 


Commentary. 

a. ^ Of this’ i. e. of Style. Among these varieties 

m ♦ 

Text. 

The Vaidarbhf style do. No. 626. A dulcet composition with let- 
tera manifesting Sweetness (§ 606), with 
few or no compounds^ is designated the Vaidarbhi style. 

Commentary* 

a. For example— (see § 608 a.) 

h. But Budrata says : ^ The Vaidarbhi contains no compounds 
or hut few, has the ten Merits^ abounds in the second letter of each 
series in the alphabet {viz. w W 7 if consists of letters pronounced 
with little effort ; and is of easy construction.’ Here the ten Merits 
are those enumerated in his system^ e'leeha (compactness) and the 
rose*" 

Thw^|||e probably the same with those mentioned by Dandin 
Kivya^ra^, Chap. L sfioka, 41. 
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Text. 

The Oan^f style defined. ^o. 627. The Gau4i is a grand style, 
composed of letters manifesting energy, 
and abounding in compounds. 

Commbntaht. 

a. For example : (see § 598 a,) 

1. But Purushottama says ; ‘ A style comprising numerous com- 
pounds and consisting of letters pronounced with, vigorous effort is 
termed the Gaudi; as also a composition of languid sentences,* 
dependent upon a profusion of alliteration.’ 

% Text. 

No. 628. A composition, comprising other letters than those of 

The Panohali style de- the two (foregoing) styles, and containing 
compounds of five or six words, is held the 

Panchalika. 

# The original has ^ which Premachandra 

in his commentary on the Kdvyddaraa, reads — overlooking thisi 

second peculiarity of the Gau^ style. Hy translation is according to the 
interpretation of E^machandra the commentator of the present work. He 
cites the authority of the K^vyadarsa itself — 

’«mT ii 

The compact style is one untouched by languiduess ; a languid style being 
composed of syllables pronounced with little effort as, (to give Pope^s ex. 
ample, though harsh enough, judged by the Sanskrit standard) — 

‘ The line too labours and the words move slow.* 

Or, * That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along,* 

Premachandra makes the epithet of and construes the ex^ple 

to be one of the compact or firm style. This forced explanation is undoubtedly 
a mistake as is still more clear from shhi 69th of the same work. It may 
not be out of place to remark here that A'oharya Dan^in entirely ooncurs in 
the precept of Pope— 

' And prais# the easy vigour (s^esha) of a line, 

Where Denhatn’s strength and Waller’s sweetness join.* 

—and that it is not too muoU^to suspect that many of the songs of Jayadeva, 
a Gauda, would sound languidin his ear. Indeed, Dau^liu is sometimes unfair* 
ly opposed to the Gauda style of composition, though he rightly condemns its 
principal faults. 
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Commentary. 

a. ^01 the two’ e* of the Vaidarhhi and the Gau^i. 
i. For example : 

(The sweet female bee, with joyous melody, softly hummed ever 
and anon, — her sensibility expanded by the exuberant nectar of the 
Madhavi creeper blooming in spring.) 

c. But Blioja says ; A sweet and so(t style characterised by force 
(ojas) and elegance (kaiiti), containing compounds of five or six 
words, the learned designate the Panchali ? 


Text. 


The Lati style defined. 


ehJi. 


No. 629. The Lati is a style interme- 
diate between the Vaidarbhi and the Pan- 


Commentary. 

41. For example : — 

(Ton<3er rises tlie cause of the expansion of the lotuses ; the new- 
blown Mandara flower in the extended forest of the Eastern mountain ; 
the friend of the separated couple of ruddy geese sorrowing in separa- 
tion ; dispelling the gloom and glowing like the middle of an angry 
quadruman’s cheek.) 

J. A certain authority has said : ‘ The L^i is a style agreeable 
from the simplicity of its compounds, not superabundant in conjnncfc 
lettep, and describing ’ things by a number of appropriate epithets.’ 
Others have said : ‘ The Gaudi is a grand composition ; the Vaidarbhi 
aweet , tlto'PanchaU mixed, whilst the Lati is composed of simple 
:#prd«.’ 
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Text. 

The modffioation of style. Sometimea the style &e. 

should be modified or adjusted for the sake 
of appropriateness as to the speaker and the rest. 

Comment Any. 

a* * The speaker and the rest ^ The rest^ refers to the subject- 
matter and the particular species of poetical composition. ‘ Style 
&c.^ — th^ et cetera includes the me of compound words and the 
harsh or soft letters. 

J. Of these several casesj a modification for appropriateness as to 
^the speaker is exemplified in Here though 

the subject-matter, the sound of a kettle-dr um^ does not manifest auger 
or the like, the style &e., are lofty, the hmgkty Bhiuiasena being the 
speaker. 

c. For appropriateness as to the subject-matter, as in the verses 
already cited — &c. 

d. An adjustment of diction suitable to the species of Composition ; 
as, in the drama, compound words, for instance, are not used even 
where the sentiment is lofty the Furious Flavour, for they are 
unfavourable to acting, being hard to articulate as well as to md$r^ 

veni S<^hdre 

The reader will observe that our author rather hastily thinks that the style 
of these verses corresponds to the haughtiness of the speaker rather than to 
the loftiness of the thought. The following is a translation ; 

Who is it that thus beats the kettledrum, the sound whereof is so akin to 
the resonance of my own leonine roar which seems as if it were an ominous 
whirlwind foreboding the destruction of the hundred Kc*uravas and the 
harbinger of the wrath of Draupadi j —which, at these violent strokes, imitate! 
the fierce rattle of*h^vy thunder-clouds dashing against each other, and is 
grave again like the emitted by the Mandara mountain whirled in the 
churning of the ocean, as its waters rushed into its hollow oavw. 
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stand. Similarly, in the Akhyayika (§ 568) sm||j>th letters, for 
instance, are not to be profusely introduced even where the Flavour 
is Erotic, and in fRe Katha (§ 567) they ought not to be too rough 
even when the Flavour is Furious. Thus other particulars are to 
bo understood. 

So much for the ^ Discrimination of Style,’ the ninth chapter of the 
Mirror of Composition. 
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Chapter X. 

The Declaration of Ornaments^ 

He now declares the Ornaments, the occasion for treating of them 
having arrived, after the discourse on Faults^ Excellences and^ Styles^ 
the other accompaniments of Poetry. 

Text. 

No. 3(6 !• Those non-permanent attributes of a word and its sense, 

i 1 , that add to their beauty and aid the flavour 

Ornament denned. 

or the like,* are styled Ornaments, being 
like bracelets and the like, that adorn the human form. 

Commentary. 

(0 As bracelets and the like, by promoting the beauty of the 
person, advantage the man, so Alliteration, Simile and other figures, 
which, by adding to the beauty of word and sense, serve to aid the 
flavour or the like, are termed Ornaments. 

h. ‘ Non-permanent’ — i. e. their (the ornaments') presence is 
not necessary like that of th#excellencies, or the merits of Sweetness, 
Energy, and Perspicuity (see (Chapter VIII). 

c. Since of a word and its sense, the word becomes first the oh jet 
of apprehensiorf^ and then the senses it is proper to speak first of the 
ornaments of word ; and the semblance of Tautology, though an orna- 
ment of word and sense, being by the ancients defined among 
ornaments of word, he declares first. 

Text. 

No. 632. What at first sight appears to be the repetition of a sense, 

Semblance of Tautology. the Semblance oi Tautdogy.f 

and this consists in the use of different 

words of the same apparent import. 

* *The iiko* isnins up e31 those sentimenls that excite poetical delight, 
though they are not fully eloped, from the want of some of its requisites 
into Flavour or Reliisih properly so called. See pp. 89 and 132. 

t Or Paronomaaia of Synonyms. 
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Commentary. 

a. This is an exISiple ; — 

^TsqT«JR[^r^^T^x:: ii 

(He who has a serpent for his earring, on whose head is manifest 
the moon with the camphor- white rays, may the heart-ravishing S'iva 
ever preserve the worlds !) 

Here the compounded words ’ffsnr-f for eiample, seeming 

How it belongs to both at first sight loth to mean a serpent, bear 
word and sense. the appearance of being tautological, "but 

afterwards they come to convey a distinct sense, viz., ‘ one who 
wears a serpent for an earring.’ In the ornament consists 

in the seeming tautology of an action, for the seeming verb UTUTiT 
terminates in being recognized as the having co^sced 

in sandhi, or combination^ with the 'W of h^t. Of the words wsnF*fi'>5«t 
the former only admits of beijjg exchanged for a synonym; of 
SITS the latter only, and both of In the sentence 

wfir OTS* ‘ (A mountain shines by never bowing),’ 

neither of the seeming words and TljUU can be exchanged. 
Thus the figure in question Is an ornament both of word and sense, 
inasmuch as it can partially endure an exchange of words. 

Text. 

Alliteration ^ similarity of sounds, not- 

withstanding a difference in the vowels, is 
what is called Annprasa, or Alliteration. 

Commentary. 

o. A similarity in mere vowels, not being striking, is not counted 4 
an embellishment. 

J, Anuprlsa (anu + pra + dsa from as to throw) means etymohgi' 
sally, ^ throwing or sotting together of words in an excellent manner 
favourably to liavour. 

Wrongly divided in Boer’s edition— HrfH ^ WTH’ 
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TltXT. 

No. 634 The Oliheka, or Single Alli- 
teration, is a similai lty occurring once and 
in more than one way among a collection of consonants. 


Single Alliteration. 


Commentary. 

a. The Chheka — i. e. the Chhekannprasa. 

h. * In more then one way^ — i. e. both in the nature of the sound 
and in the order of their succession. The similarity, for instance, in 
xyj* with a difference of order is not the subject of this ornament. 

c. This is an example of my revered father’s : — 

^^f?r II 

(Wafting the perfumes of the Vakula,* intoxicating the bees at 
every step, here blows softly and slowly the purifying breeze from 
the hoJg waters of the Kaveii). 

TSere is here the recurrence of two combined consonants in 
of two separate in and of many, in 

d. * Chheka’ means skilful, and"! s being used by them, this figure 
is called ihQ Chhekanuprasa, or the ‘ Alliteration of the skilful,* 


Text. 

No, 635. Similarity among a number of consononts in one way 

„ , or that occurring more than once (which 

Hannomous Alliteration. 

distinguishes it from the above ornament) 
and in more than one way, or the same single consonant recurring 
even once is termed Yrittyanuprasa, or Harmonious Alliteration. 


Commentary. 

a. ‘In one way’ — i. e. in nature only and not in order too. * In 
more than one way’ — i. c. in order as well as in nature. In the ex- 
pression * even once’ by the word ‘ even’ is implied ‘ also more than 
once if possible.’ 

b. The following is an example : — 

4'«i 

^ Mimusops miongi. Wilson, 
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(Hardly and with diflSculty are passed these days by the wander- 
ing lovers^ enjoying the fancied bliss of the company of their sweet- 
hearts obtained but in the transient moments of mediative vision— 
these vernal days when the ear is tormented with the sweet confusion 
of the warbles of kokilas sporting on the mango sprays, which are 
shaken by bees allured by the scent of the ovei’flowing honey) • 

In this example the two (t) and (^) are similar in one way only, 
their order not being the same. In the second line of the stanza tlio 
consonants m and ^ recur more than once and in the same order ; , 
in the first line the letter tt recurs once and ^ more than once. 

c. An arrangement of letters ministering to the heightening of 
flavour is termed ‘ vritti’ {i e, stylo adapted to the sentiment) and the 
present ornament Is called ‘ Vrittyanuprasa* since it consists in an 
excellent disposition of words in conformity with that arrangement* 

Text. 


No. 636* When there is a similarity among consonants alone, as 

. being pronounced by the same organ of 
Melodious Alliteration. ^ ^ . .t ii 

speech^ch as tne palate, the teeth or the 

like, this is styled S^rutyaniiprasa. or Melodious Alliteration. 

COMMENTAKY. 


a. For example : — 

(Them who with a look recall to, life the mind-born god who was 
burnt by a look — we glorify the fair-eyed women the conquerors of 
the fierce eyed divinity Siva), 

Here, in the words ’m* and the consonants «r 

and ^ being uttered from the same part of the months viz.j the 
palate, are similar. Similarly might it be exemplified of the 

gutturals, dentals, &c. And this is named S rutyanuprasa because 

of its being extremely delightful to trfo ear (s^uti) of the man of 
taste* 

, V Text. 

No. 637. If a consonant, its predicament unaltered, together uith 
lii&l' or foregoing vowel, is repeated at the end 

Rhymed 1. V V of wordo or linea, it is termed Autyanu- 

filial Alliteriitiou. 
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* COMMENTAET. 

a. ‘ Its predicainsnt nnaltered* — i. e. joined, as the case Bxajr 
tnth an annswara, visarga, rowel or another consonant. 

h. And this figure is generally to be used at the end of verses 
or of words. Coming at the end of verses, this is illustrated in 
the following etmza ^ mine : — 

wm^mrf^rJirTOt arT«n i 

sf w* atramwmj 

(The hair bears «the appearance of a bunch of the K&sa grass r* 
the body, lent down and hunch-backed, displays the beauty of a 
young camel’s frame : the eyes are facsimiles (d a burnt cowri : 
yet the heart quits not its exorbitant desires.) 

c. Coming at the end of words, this figure is instanced in 9*^ 

(Sweetly smiling, with their hairs erect with joy, «S!C.) 

Text. 

No. 638. A repetition of sound^and sense when there is a differ- 

Latanaprfisa. ence in the mere purport, is spoken of as the 
lat^uuprasa. 

OouuENmT. 

a. For example : — 

Tilt ftr fMiPjw I 
qiir ii 

(Why hast thot^closed thine eyes, fair lady with eyes like the 
smiling lotus ? Behold thy love who surpasses Cupid, by Cupid 
brought to subjection.) 

Here though the meanings of the case-endings of the repeated 
t(vrdr are different, yet the more important ideas of the concrete 
objects, conveyed by their crude portions, are the same, hence there is 
*here a case of the lAtanuprasa. 

b. In the example — “ His eyes are eyes indeed ip whose pre- 
sence will he this fair-faced one,” the second ‘ eyes’ diffe«in meaning 
simply in being designed to imply a possession of such attributes 
*8 good fortune ^ the like. Thie, then, it also an inetance of tho 

* Sacoltsurum Bpontaneum. WilsoUt 
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same ornament th)ugh assuming here the Aaracter of what^ in Greet 
Mhetm'ic^ is designated Plokb, ttXoio;. 

c. Or to take another example: — 

(To him who has not his love by him, the cool-beamed moon 
is a conflagration, and to him who has his love by him a confla- 
gration is the cool-beamed moon,) 

In this example we have a repetition 6t maijy words. 

d. This figure is termed Lataiuiprasa from its being generally 
liked by the people of the country Lata.* 

Text. 

No, 639. Anuprasa (Alliteration) then is fivefold# 

CoMMENTAny. 

a. The text is clear. 

Text. 

No. 640. The repetition, in the same order, of a collection of 

The Yamaka. vowels and consonants, the sense, where there is 
one, being different, is styled Yamaka, or Rhyme. 

CoMMENTAKY. 

a. In this ornament both the sounds repeated are sometimes 

significant and sometimes meaningless ; sometimes one of them has 
a meaning and the other, none : hence is the clause * where there 
is one’ inserted in the text, ‘ In the same order^ — this implies that 
such repetitions as have no connection xoiih the present 

figure, 

b. And this figure, consisting of the repetition of a word, a 
line, a half stanza and a stanza is abundantly divisable, because of 
the numerous ways in which the repetition of a word &c., may he 
made. 

c. A pajt only is exemplified as follows : — 

lb© tipper part of the Dekhin^ Lir or Larice, Wilson* 
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i (He saw before him the spring, fragrant with an exuberance of 
flowers, under whose influence the Palas'a* forest had assumed a 
fresh foliage, the lotus was tilled with manifest pollen and the ten- 
der ends of plants were fading). 

Here we have the repetition of words. In as also in 

both the sounds repeated are significant, in 
the former is meaningless ; in tpcR the latter hears no 
sense. Similarly miglit the otl||| cases be exemplified. 

d. According to the rule, vi%., “ w and ^ and ^ and are 
to be held the same letter in the Rhyme or the like,” there is no 
violation of this figure this verse of Kalidasa 
a9?r.* t 

Text. 

No. 641- When one construes a speech of another in a sense dif- 

Crooked Speech. ferent from what is intended, by a Paronomasia 
or achajjjge of voice, it is termed Vakrokti or the Crooked Speech, 
and is twofold according as it is founded on the one or the other. 

Commentary. 

a. ‘ Twofold’ as being Paronomastic Crooked Speech and Accen- 
tual Crooked Speech. 

i. Por examples of these two hinds in their order 

‘trSl 

‘fiif fww w 5NT 'yfic:’ i 

Who are you V— playing upon the word ^ which means water 
ahoj the addressees reply — ‘ Forsooth, we are on the ground just 
now,’ <Nay my question is touching the particularity {vis’esha of 
your caste or country,^ * What says the bird (t?0 or tlio lord of the 
serpents (feshoi) on whom Vishnu is sleeping * You are perverse 
— ‘ Alia, how fond is cupid of deluding people— this man, 
robbed of nil discrimination, mistakes us men for women {vdmd) r 

Here in the m^esha there is a ‘ Paronomasia with division/ 
as visksha^ divided Into and s'esha comes to be connected with the 
• Butea frondoaa, WUson^ 
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two meanings of ‘ bird* and ‘ serpent.’ In the other instances there 
is that * withont division.’ 

*' In the season noisy with the Eokila’s warbles and delightful with 
the blooming mango plants, her heart grieves not (na Aiiyate) to 
have abandoned her offending hver" 

• Here the negative {m) used in the sense of denitO by one of the 
fair friends of the lady, is by another constrncted into an affirmative 
signification through an interrog^e change of voice, thus— 

* Grieves not her heart ? — it dobs.’ 

Tbzt. 

No. 642. When a sentence is formed of words which are the s*ame 
T.i« gn.vi« in a variety of tongues, it is named Bhishasama, 

or Linguistic Sameness. 

COHMENTART. 

a. For instance this stanza of mine 

TftgrtflT fhrm% ^ vr 

(Host thou, fair friend, take no delight nm in the charming anklet 
of gems sounding with deep melody, in the border of the pleasure- 
lake, in thy fondled parrot, or in the gentle breeze wafting the per- 
fume of sandal ?) 

This stanza is the same in the Sanskrit, Frikrit, S'auraseni, Pri- 
chi, Avanti, Nsgara, and Apabhrans'a, tongues. 

h. In such a sentence, however, as “ Sarasam kaiiia kawam” 
(Sweet is the poem of the poet), though the word sarasam is tlie 
same in Sanskrit and Prakrit, it is no ornament, for the sameness 
does not pervade the whole sentence and is therefore not striking. 

Text. 

No. 648, When more than one sense is conveyed by distinti 
l^aronomasia or ^ords coalescing into identity, it is termed| 
Ooaleaeenoe. Paronomasia Or Ooslescence (Slesba.) And 

th^ is eigliitfold according to the coalescence of Letters, 

Oei)dfre; ytafjwd Bsses, Inflected InflSctlons, Kambers and 

TongucA*'.;- \ 
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OOUHENTART. 

a. For examples in their order : — 

’«i4w*i«iiq ft^mHTSTwu ^rf^Twr* n 

•* Cv 

[When Fate (or the moon) stands in opposition, an abundance of- 
resources bedlines fruitless : the Lord of day while falling, could 
not be held up by a thousand rays.] 

Here in vidhau there is a co^escence pf the letters i and u of the 
words vtdhi (fate) and vidhu (moon), these letters being changed 
into au in the locative. 

i. ftrw I 

^irnftTwiF^f ^ ti 

(The beams of the moon, the breeze of the Southern quarter — all 
shed ambrosia to those who are seated in the lap of their beloved.) 

We have here the coalescence oi the kwtp and Are? Affixes* in 
dhdki^ah (ambrosia-shedding), kirah as plural leing Jormed ly the 
addition of the former to the verljf^ root krl^ and, as singulary by that 
of the latter. Besides, there is also here a coalescence of numbehs 
from the singular and plural numbers assuming the same form in 
sarvaf and sudhdhirah, 

e. wm isrorr** i 

?r^ ^ II 

(Those charmingly bright and tremulous eyes of the slender- 
bodied lady that shine like blue lotoses; and those breasts with the 
bright and tremulous necklace — may they ever be a source of delight 
to thee !) 

Here we have a coalescence of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the epithet lasat-tarali^hdrinf 6s dual, applies to 

Ban^netra-nilahje (eyes shining like blue lotuses) ; and, as feminine 
singular, to stanadwayl (couple of breasts). There is also a coales- 
cence of numbers in the said word and dattdm^ which latter in the 
I^ara^mai-pada^^ is the dual imperative of da (to give\ and^ in the 
Atmari0^pada^ the singular imperative of the same verh 
* Both tbeflie form pmiicipal adjectives. 

t (plrulsl) and sojrvak (singular) coalesce into botore aoa, oo* 
cording Tttlai of ‘ Sai^f. 
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d. ^ 1 } wf?r 1 

(This prince will carry all scriptures in his heart and expound 
them to the wise, will give strength to his friends and destroy the 
power of his foes.) 

Here we have a coalescence of the bases vah (tajeut) and vach 
(to tell or expound) in vahht/ati, and of krit (to cut) and kfi (to do) 
in sdmarthi/akrU (creator, or destroyer of strength.) 

e. uwTw^::trT^ 1 

Jlj^ 

(Out houses, 0 king, are now literally alike — mine filled with the 
distressful cries of children, thine with vessels of massive gold : mine 
with the whole family lying on the ground, thine with unnumbered 
attendants decorated ; mine with holes filled with heaps of dust, 
thine thronged with majestic elephants.) 

Here there is a coalescence of inflected words f'pada), not of 
mere bases, for when the compounds^o analysed in relation to either 
of the two meanings, the inflections and composition {samAsa) in each 
compound are, in the case of one sense, different from those in the ease 
of the other : that is to say, not only do different bases coalesce into ideu’ 
tity hut different case-endings and different varieties of Composition,* 

f. And .80 — 

ii 

[Her eyes are like lotuses full grown in water, agitated by greedy 
swarms of bees ; or (as the same words import) they are like tho 
eyes of wild deer, overwhelmed with a multitude of arrows shot by 
the eager hunters.] 

Here, although there is a coalescence in the words luhdha (greedy 
or hunter) and s'Uimuiha (bee or arrow), there is admitted the coales- 
cence of BABBS only, because of the sameness of the inflections in 
either of the coalescent word^i. Otherwise, t. e. if we do not recognise 
a coalesmee of haseg in sueh eases as this, we should have to hold a 
coalesc^ee of inflected words in every case. 

1^ hmtaiws, th^Bahuvrihi and Tatpurnsha in pfithnkirtaswarapdtram. 
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g. I 

«rani^K^r^^iRT«nf% 

[0 Hara (S iva) thou art my all, and busy art thou in liberating 
all creatures from this wiseTuhle mundane existence j and thou mani* ** 
fastest thyself in a corporeal form, the very presence of virtue and 
beneficence.*]* 

Here in the case of one sense, ‘ Bara' is an address of S'iva and 
the infiection is nominal 5 in the other case it is formed from the root 
hfi (to plunder) by a verbal inflection. So there is here a coalescence 
of INFLECTIONS ; similarly in hham &o. And this sortj though in- 
cluded under the coalescence of affixes, is separately mentioned from 
its peculiar strikingness, arising from the circumstance of *il;s belong- 
ing to inflected ^ms of nouns and verbs which cannot be obtained 
by the addition of other affixes than those that ta&e the name of »o- 
flection, 

♦ 

(0 thou Light- best owing Uma, foster iu me that fondness for the 
acquirement of knowledge, wished for even by the gods, and destroy 
that mental delusion that, on every occasion, creeps through many 
m object,) 

As Mah&rdshfri this is turned into Sanskrit thus : — 

via ^ ’* 1 ^ rrflRJtreriCT vrs 1 

(Give me, 0 consort of S'iva, a love of virtue and destroy our fond- 
ness for the world that is born of ignorance. Thou art my refuge, 
0 goddess ! May my mental darkness be at once removed !) 

Here there is a coalescence of the two distinct tongues, Sanskrit 
and Mahirash^ri. 

* For men aro thus enabled to purify themselves by contemplating thee, 
Who in thy true Spiritnal nature art beyond human conception. The follow- 
ingf amiable advioe of a demon fco his son is the other import of the stanza I— 

** Plunder thou tie whole ^ property of all, let murder be thy ohiof businessi 
drive off beiievoltoo© from thy presence and carry on a trade ofperpetwal 

persecution*.? ^ 
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No. 644. This (PftroBomasia), i^atn, is threefold «»., (1) that 

The tiirea sorts ‘ ^^1^ division,* (2) ‘ \rithoQt division’ and (3) 
of Paronomasia. consisting of both these sorts combined, 

OoMMBNTABt. 

a. These three divisions are to be recognized, according to pro- 
pricly, under the said eight varieties. Or we may exemplify the first 
im torts tn the following stanza : — 

wmwwfTKusguT anlur i 

(May the Lord of Um4 ever preserve tbeeH^He who destroyed 
the demon Andhaka and the deity of love, who of old made a wea- 
pon of Vishiiu’s body, who wears huge serpents for his necklace and 
bracelets, who bore on his head Qanga descending from the heavens^ 
whose head the deities declare ornamented with the moon and whose 
adorable name they cdebrate as * Bars.’)* 

Here there is a * coalescence with division’ in yena dhwastamanolhcr 
tena (which, in the case of the other sense, is to be differently divi- 
ded thus — yena dhwastam anah abhavena) ; and one ‘ without division’ 
in Andhaka-kshaya-karah. The third variety consisting of those 
‘with division’ and ‘ without division’ — for these may be combined 
in the same instance— is not separately exemplified, for fear of swell- 
ing the work. 

h. Here ifome say — “ the only case of the Paronstnasia of words is 
the ‘ Paronomasia with division’ wherein two words that are distinct, 
as pronounced by distinct efforts through a difference of accent 
in the shape of the acute or the like, coalesce in analogy to the lac 
and wood. Whilst that ‘ without division’ is no other than a Faro- 
nomaua of Sense. In this the meanings ' coalesce, or are bound 
together, analogously to a couple of fruits supported by the same 
footstalk; tor the wprd, in relation to both Vw senses^ is one and the 
same^^as. beii^ -ppponaccd by one and the same effort from the 

• A ilbni^ j^prqwifotion of Visliou is Ae other import,, whirti need not be 
,;jread0redhB^'''J 
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ijentitf of the accent. And our opinion that these iw6 hinda^ mth 
and without division^ are Paronomasiee respectively of word and sensf 
w for an ornament is the ornament of what it ,i|i 

set ot founded on : Uie ornamented and the ornament being reoogr 
,nized, as in every, day life, as the place and what ia placed.’^ 

c. This- others do not admit. For. here, in the province of poeticed 

criticism,^ the division of Suggestion, Subordinate Suggestion (see 
Chap. lY), Faults, Excellences and Ornninents as belonging to a 
word or sense is regulated by their conformity with the word o^ 
sense im their presence and absence, or^in other words^ ly the 
drcurnstance of their appearing and disappearing with the word or 
sense. Nor is the word Andhaka^ for instance, in Andhdka-kshctyar 
karah* identical in conveying the ttoo meanings of the demon so colled 
and the Yddava family ^ for it is a maxim that a word differs from a 
difference of sense. Besides, since in the case of a ‘ Paronomasia 
without division^ it is the word that is suggested by the poet’a genius 
as the principal means of producing a striking effect, it is noothe^- 
than an ornament of word. And this strikingness is wanting, in a 
composition of two dissimilar words, and it is the strikingness that is 
reckoned as an embellishment. If the figure in questionbe held an or- 
nament of sense because of its having an eye to the sense, then even 
such ornaments as Alliteration and the like would have to ho 
ranked as ornaments of sense, for they too, as being intended for 
the heightening of the fliavour, look to the sense. If you count it an 
ornament of sense, from the word’s being pronounced by one and the 
same effort, then in such a case as * prat ihxduiamupag ale hi vidhauf 
(see §. 643 «) you would be forced to admit an ornament of sense 
notwithstanding the difference of words. Hence both the cases of 
Paronomasia^ with and without division f must be classed ornamentg 
of Word. • 

d. Where, however, the Paronomasia is not destroyed even by 
nn exchange of words, there it is a case of Paronomasia of sense ; 

“From a slight. cause they rise and from a slight cause they fall : 
0 how exact^ si^lay arp the conditions of the wicked and the 

extremity of a 

* See 'the forogmng Example. 



e. It 18 tlid opinion of somo that since this fignre (Paronomasia) 
cannot have a subject distinct from that of other ornaments^ and 
since the ornaments co-existing with it, mentioned as they are by the 
sage afterwards, frustrate or nullify it, it is to be recognized as the 
means of the perception of those ornaments. The point is thus 
discussed hy (hem : In such an ornament as the Modal Metaphor 
(see § 70S) or Indirect Description (see § 706), the second sense not 
being intended to be expressed but to be suggested, there is not even a 
shadow of Paronomasia. Even in such a Paronomastic Metaphor as 
that in the expression Vidvanmdnaschhansa (Thou swan of that 
Mlinasa lake — the mind of the learned) though the word mdnasa hears 
the meanings both of mind and the lake so named, the Paronomasia is 
nullified by the Metaphor, for the sense of the lake being what the 
word mdnasa ultimately terminates in is the principal signification; 
and in Paronomasia both the meanings have an equal prominence. 
In such a Semblance of Contradiction as that in Sannihita-bdldn- 
dhaidrd bhdsvanmdrtih^* (She of the radiant form accompanied with 
the darkness of the hair ; or, she of the solar form accompanied with 
new*>bom darkness) there is no Faronomasia, for the incongruous 
sense which is just perceived is not fully developed. So in the 
Semblance of Tautology (§ 632). Now the above ornaments being 
dismissed as not properly co-existent with Paronomasia, we arrive at 
certain others which do co-exist with it. For example : The figure 
Equal Pairing* (see § 695) does exist in Tena dkavastamanobhavena^^ 
&c, (§ 644. a) and Nitandm,^^ &c. (§ 643, /.), as with the same 
facts (viz. ‘ preserving thee’ and * resembling the eyes/ respectively) 
are associated two distinct representations both connected with the 
subject-matter in the one case, and both unconnected with the subject- 
matter in the other. 

9jt^innir«r5 

Thia BDd *otn;s ot1i9r renderings of names of Indiaa iBgnres of speecb 
i ib^liEi Hr. Griffith’s paper on "the Fig^nres of Indian Poetical 

pi^to^ 8i|,j^iirtt^ed in the Bhat^i Hirjra” appended to his * Speciniens of 
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The God of the flowery shafts and the master with a little mind 
are eq^uaily troublesome. The one, while he himself has made 
a person the object of desire, goes not to him to speak in behalf of the 
party inflamed by him, nay torments him with hundreds of arrows, 
perhaps in envy of his body — himself having none, nor stops here, 
but distracts him and untimely wrests his life. The other, while his 
will can command all wealth, is never disposed to say ‘give,’ and 
gives only pain on a hundred importunities, and under a mental 
delusion or groundless suspicion violently deprives men of their 

Uves/’* 

Here we have the ornament called Illuminator (see § 696), since 
two persons, one (Kama) not collected with the subject-matter, the 
other (a little-minded master) connected with it, are associated with 
attributes verbally the same. In such an example as “ Sakalahalam 
purametajjdtam samprati sudhans'u-vimbam^^ (The city with its tumul- 
tuous noise,— or as the same words import — full in all its digits, 
has now become the lunar orb) there exists the ornament of Simile. 
Now as Paronomasia cannot possibly exist apart from one of these 
iigures and as these may exist apart from Paronomasia, and since the 
latter co-existing as it does with some of these figures, is felt to have 
a stronger strikingness, such cases properly go under the designation 
of Paronomasia, otherwise the designation would be altogether abol* 
ished. 


/. To this we say : It is not true that Paronomasia has not a 
province distinct from that of other ornaments. 'For in Tena 
dhvasta^^ &o. (§ 644 a,) it lus a distinct subject, the figure of Equal 
Pairing (§ 695) in which both the senses are not, as a rule, intended 
to be expressed, having no place in it. Now,/<?r the sake of including 
the Equal Pairing in 4he present example, if it be determined that of 
the two deities represented, Madhava and TJmadhava, only one is 
intended to be actually mentioned, the other would needs have to 
be held as hinted at, and thus it would no longer be a case of Paronomch 
sia,^ Moreover in the Equal Pairing a single attribute only is 
apprehended ^ connected with more than one subject, whilst here 
morethm^ ^e Sahjcct is apprehended as associated with distinct 


enee of the two meanings being its oondition. 
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attributes. Nor iu such a case aa (§ s.) is the Pato- 

nomasia the source of the apprehension of the simile, for on this sup- 
position, the Complete Simile (§ 648) wouldbewithoutasubject. Should 
you say there is such a subject of the Complete Simile as * this face is 
charming like the lotus,’ I would reply — no, for if in ‘ Sahala there 
is.no real simile because there is a Paronomasia of words, what fault has 
the Paronomasia of sense committedinsnchanoxpression as ^charming’’^ 
ao as not to preclude, in this case too, a recognition of the simile. The 
truth is that a verbal resemblance as well as one of quality or action may 
be the basis of a simile according to the direction of Rudrata : ‘ The 
Simile and the Conjunction (see § 739) are both"clearly ornaments of 
sense but they may also be founded on a mere verbal resemblance,’ 

g. * But then,’ our opponent might further object, ‘ a sameness 
of quality or action alone is the proper basis of a simile, the resem- 
blance in such a case being real ; whilst a verbal sameness is not a 
reasonable support for the ornament, the resemblace here being unreal 
Consequently the sameness of quality or action alone, not a verbal 
resemblance as in “ Sahala &c,^^ is the proper subject of the Com- 
plete Simile, the Paronomasia of sense being set aside from such 
cases and virtually from all eases, seeing that otherwise there would 
be no room for the Complete Simile.’ 

A, I would again reply : No; for the unqualified definition of a 
Similitude that it is a community of attribute or circumstance is not 
exclusive of verbal sameness. And if in a case of verbal sameness 
the community, hot being real, does not produce a Simile, then how 
in such an expression as Vidvanm&nascH^ (§ e.), does tlie attribu- 
tion of the nature of a lake to the mind (figured as a place) founded 
merely on the verbal identity of “ mdnasa^^ (mind) and mdnasa^* 
{the lake Mdnasa), become the occasion for the metaphor in the shape 
of ascribing the nature of a swan to the king? Moreover if the 
simile is to be admitted only in the case of a real resemblance, then 
why do you too recognize a Frustrated Simile in such a case as 

* The redder must note a nice distinction here, before he can understand 
the i^age. The oh^min^^^ of the face and that of the lotus are not 
one, ubr hfen '0k^ly similar, but are idontlhed, by a paronomasia of sense, 
ii^o a £o^t^ f^tnblanee, in the comparison of the two oldeots. 
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^SakaU (§ b) ? Further it is the Paronomasia that sustains the 
similitude, not that the similitude sustains the Paronomasia, for the 
similitude is impossible prior to the Paronomastic composition. So 
it is proper that the ornament recognized or marked out in such 
cases he^the simile, which is the principal, — according to the maxim 
that designations are made after what is chief. . ' 

i, ‘But,' it might le further objected^ ‘in the province of the 
ornaments of word there is not admitted the Commixture (see § 767) 
of figures as principal and sub-ordinate, how then is it here main- 
tained in respect of the Paronomasia and Simile ?* I would reply — 
no, that non-a^dmission respects only such figures as the Alliteration 
or the like, where a reference to the sense is wanting. Similarly is, 
it to be understood of such ornaments as the Illuminator (§ 696) and 
the like, when founded upon a verbal similitide, that it is these that 
are the principal, the Paronomasia being subservient thereto*, 
j\ To anticipate an error : 

(“The well-winged, sweet-voiced swans (haiisa), under the in- 
fluence of the season^ are now descending upon the plains, ornament- 
ing the quarters, and uttering loud cries of joy," Or “ The sons of 
DliartarAshtva, of agreeable discourse and of proudly valiant under- 
takings, who are assisted by noble partisans, who have won all the 
quarters of the earth, now by fate’s command fall dead upon the 
ground.") 

Here the words ‘ dhdrtar&shtr&h being restricted to the sighU 
fication of ‘ swan’ &o, by the description of the autumn which is 
in hand, the sense of ^ Duryodhana’ &c. is a suggestion of matter, 
originating in the power of the words (see chap, VI, § 257). And 
here since the second representation resulting from the present com- 
position is uieant only to be hinted as the subject-matter of the drama^ 
a comparison If not intended, and so there is neither the suggestion 
of a Simil^:nq| a Parononif Thus our present subject is all clear 
now. 

Text. 

No. 046i under a particular disposition^ induce 
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The Fanp 7 Ornament. tfie shape of the lotus &0., it is termed the 
Fancy Ornament (Ohitra). 

CoMMENTAEY. 

a. By the ^ &c.’ are implied a sword^ a drum, a wheel, the Qomun 
and others. 

J. The letters, though striking through that particular disposition 
of them in writing, being tropically identified with the meal letters 
striking by means of that particular suceemon in which they come in 
contact with the ether of the ear, it is reckoned an ornament of word. 

c* Among its many varieties, the composition of the lotus is 
instanced in this couplet of mine : — 

l?TW^?n?T?ireT m ^Tin ITT Km II 

(May that lovely lady be mine, who equals Kamazs mother— 
Lakshmiy in beauty, who in fair radiance, excels his consort— I care 
not for Fortune, no I never care for that goddess, who takes her 
dwelling with the vilest rogues.) 

This Composition of an octopetalous lotus has its letters, or 
rather syllables, in the primary quarters coalescent by exit and en- 
trance, but not so in the secondary quarters, the syllable of the 
pericarp, which is repeated eight times, being of course coalescent.t 
Similarly may the composition of the sword &c. be inferred. 

♦ According to the Sarasvati-Jcanthdhharai^a (another Ehetorical work) the 
undulating flow of a cow’s urine is what is meant here. 

f This requires explanation. First draw a lotus of eight petals pointing 
respectively to the eight quarters. Begin with reading and writing the 
flrst syllable (md) in the seed-vessel, go out into the eastern petal with 
the next two syllables then enter, at its point, the south-eastern 

petal, with the next two syllables ^ (eu-s/iq), then come back to WT 
the seed-vessel, make your exit by the southern petal, with ( ohd^ruj 

retnm the same way, with &u-ehdj, to ?n (wd), and so on reading two 
syllabtii ^ eaoKipet^^ ibiit repeating them inversely in the four primary ones 
till y<» into the seed-vessel 

started from. 
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Tixr, 

No. 646. The Enigma (Prahelikd), which, being oppdsi^d to 
flavour, is no ornament in poetry, heinff ui«- 
less and ugly as a hump on the human hody, ' ■ 
is net dwelt upon here. It consists merely in a turn of words, ia 
the shape of the want and addition of a syllable, &o. 

Oommbntabt. 

a. The expression ‘ in the shape of the want and addition of » 
syllable’ implies three varieties of the enigma, viz. (1) with a 
syllable wanting, (2) with a syllable added, and (3) with a syllable 
wanting and a syllable added.. For example : — 

urrfws -TOinuer I 

^ fsr^fffTT II 

(The kokils warble on the mango tree, the lotus blooms in the 
water: what may the fawn-eyed lady do, oppressed as she' is by 
love?*) 

Hero ‘ sdfo’ being said for * the sylhble is wanting ; 

‘ yau’ IS added in *yauvane' which is read instead of ‘ vane,' ^ ma' is 
omitted and ' va' added in vadanena used in place of ' tnadanena' 

i. By the ‘ <kc.’ (in the text) is meant the concealment of a 
verb, a case or the like. Of these the concealment of a verb, as : — 

xrPOTiirr wtTO I 

(In the midst of the assembly of the Pandavas, came Huryodbana : 
to him land and gold and all ornaments.) 

Here the verb ‘ aduh’ (they gave) is concealed in ‘ duryodhanak' 
which is to be aa&lysei into ' aduh yah adhanah the enigma ieif^ 
explained — Any pauper, that entered the assemhly of the Fdndavae, they 
gave him land ^e. So in the other varieties. 

«• Now the Occasion having arrived for treating of the ornaments 
of sense, a|d those that are founded on similitude, as being the 

* Bend^^ aoe^lOiiig t* the riddle it would read thus : “The kokils wavUe 
ou the Sin tre^ th^ietua btooms in youth ; what may the fown-eyed lady 
distress^asshe l| by toe flee." 






principal, having to be defined first, he begins with stating the or- 
nament of Simile, which, even of these, forms the essence, ' 


Text. 

No. 647. A resemblance between two things, expressed by a 

Simile. SINGLE sentence, and unaccompanied with 

a contrast or difference^ is termd Simile. 

Commentary. 

a. In the Metaphor (riipaha—^ 669) and the like the resemblance 
is suggested ; in the Dissimilitude or Contrast (§ 700) the difference 
too is expressed ; in the Eecipvocal Simile (see § 667) there are 
employed two sentences ; and in the Comparison Absolute (§ *660) 
there is only one object compared, i, e,' compared to itself. Thus we 
see the difference of the present Ornament. 


Text. 

No. 648. That is Complete, in which the common attribute, the 

Simile Complete. words implying comparison, the object com*- 

pared and that compared to, are all expressed. 

CoMMENTART. 

a. *That ’ — L e, the Simile. The ‘common attribute,^ i, e.y the 
quality or action of two objects which occasions their similitude, such 
as charmingness or the like. — ‘ Words implying comparison* such as 
* iva^ (as) or the like. — ^ The object compared, i, e. a face, for instance. 
^The object compared to’ — for example, the moon. 


Text. 

No. 649. That again is Dfrect (s'rauti) in which the comparison is 
Direct, and Indirect Si- expressed by mch words as ‘yaMa,’ ^ iva,^ 

(all answering to the English as) or 
by the affix as equivalent to ‘ iva /* Indirect (arthi) when such 
words as ‘ ^w/ya’ (equal) ^samdna^ (like) &c,, are employed, or the affix 
in the sense of * equaU’ 


Commentary. 

a. Though the particles * yathd^\Hvaf &o,, or the Miylish 
are to terms Hulya' (like) &c. used in the other sort of 

very hearing hotion of the re- 

serytiMr employ- 
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is hef liimdj-und her eifes are tMinuliyis like those of ^he frightened 


Here^he indirect Sim^ three kinds, is respecjdvely ex- 

emplifiedin ‘ wjdAa-w#,’ ^ pallava-tulpaV and ‘ ehaKi^^mr^toehmid^ 
ih^n sadrii'^^*r 

Text. 

lrt..fcM 'i«ba™».rf lliM lie coiupUi. Sima, u 

■ jWrtot ind Indireot Simile, sixfold. 


OoUMSNIAST. 


a) S The textu clean 


No. 651. It is Elliptical when one, two, or three of <7i« fnir 

, _ , beginning with the ‘ comnionvattribnto’ (see 

§ 648) are omitted, and this also, like the 

Ipii Indirect foraier (the Complete Simile) is Direct or 

[ni^rect. 

Commentary. 

‘ TW— til® Elliptical— He states its varieties. 


J.ISAJL* 

3!|o. 65^^ ThiSj in the omission of the attribnte,«!i8 like the com- 
plete, ewntM the Direct i* not potatbU in a nominal affi*. 

. COMMEMTABT. r; 

o/' ^ This’^the Elliptical Simile— , ‘ in the oini8Bio| 6f the attn- 
late’r^l-b, of the common quality or action, * is Pq ttie complete, 
thkt W to say, it is sixfold in the aforesaid tSanner, hut the Direct «o 

b^ing posmble in a nortinal affix, it is, in/oct, fivefoP^^^^ 

i, Eor iejcam^e : 

love, is as themotm,'‘th^«nd iseqw 
Un^^^r^are ,«6-nector. thy Ups 9^^ like the-yitaba^init, 



The M4f^ of 


No» ;6§8f , be five-fold, being possible in the two 

Simile sorts of ^ ky uh^ respectively ftp- 

oommon uttrit^to, SB five fold. and objecti; 

ill y^my^ and in tho adverbial affix * namuV added in an 

active or pakiye sense. 




Commentary. 


a. < The Elliptical Simile, in th^ omission of the common attrP 
bute*— are to be supplied in the present text frmi ihe^ 
^foregoing . 

by The AyacA, %a», and nainvl are named yin ^ niyiy and nam m 
the technic^ity of Kalapa 
<?. For examples in theii^ order : — 

qrr qnr, Tpr x:ntftq?i ’St* i 
vf q « 

[In the battle-fiehl thou actest as if thou wert in thy Zmima, and 
Jiou treatest the people of thy city as if they were thy sons ; For- 
tune behaves as a wife towards thee, and looked ^n by thy 
beloved ladies as the Nectar-beamed mon^ thou walkm upon the 
earth, 0 nionar||ii, like the Royal God (Indra) himself.] 

Hei*e th^ poitits of resemblance are omitted, viz. the circuthllanoe 
of being a place fqr pleasant sports, in the phraee ^ antahpuriyasif and 
(the king^s) being full of loving-kindness. Similarly in the other 
expreeeioMafeanipdHe^^^ ■ 

And in these because of the absence of the words 
&c., and wefe not to consider such specialities as 

0 / imy 0 / the 

Some instano^Kese as coses of the omission of the mfftx ^^vaty 
expressive of co^pitfsoii. This is not right, for the Ayaw &o., 
eUo, being added of imply comparison. Nor should 
it be sa^ that 3^^ &o., cannot well imply comparisoa 

* These two forming verbs fwm noons, to iniply opnapar^on^ 

Thowoids.tkiM;fofea|®Bd Boglish as^ ^oiitAirU. 



bdeaiiM,' is being' affixM, tbejr m bbt'Hndej^adi^lfy'etl^YeaBiTe/ and 
m^arimt (a &o.,'ate nbt employe(fto tiitee cases. 
For the same might be said of the aj^ lhc^f v^ Q^lmiiioUcli m 
'Ulomi toM es^Msive of eot^arisoh. mU it apail io 
the * ka^t^' as being equivalent to^^wa’ &c., are expresaive of 


comparison and thatthe*' kyan' &o. are only suggestive of itfiox it 
ie not certain that even Hm\ &r. , are expr^ive. Or granting that 
^e ' iiwfpop’ &c.j are expressive, there can bf^io difference between 
the affixes of the ‘-vat’ class and those of the ' kyan’ class, according 
to either of thn two opinions touching affixes, viz. (1) ‘The inflected 
word in its integrity is expressive,’ and (2) ‘ The base and the afiSx 
baVe each its own signification.’ As, to the assertion of some that ■ 
the 'affixes of the class of ‘-vat’ are directed by to be employed 

in the sense of *-iva’ and the like^ i^hilst ‘ kyan’ &c. are, in the 
meaning of ‘ behaviour’ — this too is wrong, for ‘kyan’ &c., do not 
simply imply behaviour, but similar behaviour. So the Elliptical 
is thus tenfold, when the attribute is omitted. 


TnxT. 

Ifo. 654. It is twofold, in the omission 
of the object compared to, — being possible 
in a phrase and a compound. 

CoMMKNTAnY. 

; “ Naught exists equal to her face in charmingness, or like-to-her- 
eyefl.!” ' 

'■ Here, ohjecis answering to the face and eyes being hinted at, hat, 
of eourse, at inferior to them in charminyness^e have an instance of 
Hie object compared to being omitted, 

, J, And in this tery stanza, on our 
Instbnd of ‘ mvkhem tadrisam ’ and ‘ <fr 
pulyam,* we should have the direct sort: thtw though, the two divi- 

Mop^uf tho'prespnt variety boing'subdivimble into the direct and jhe 

sdrte, yet after tiiieffiahiw of the ancients w« 
JIafe l#tie;of two sorts oidy. ‘ 



' ^naymio- 


Simile Elliptical, twofold, 
when the oomparisou is 
omitted. 


4* For example : 



. Taxt, 

It is two-folA, wlien^ In the omission of the: 

distinctly or affix expressive of comparison, it is two- 
affix * possible in a compound dr the 

Commentary. 

^ m (gardaihatij, loudly and hoarsely screaming be-:: 

fore the ^at.” 

;|Here ^ kwip' expressive of comparison is omitted in ■' gardabjiati’^ 
It should not, however, be supposed that the object of comparison too 
is omitted here, inasniuch as it is indicated by the expression’ 
‘ screaming,’ 

“ The face oi the fawn-eyed one is moon-enchanting.” 

Text. 

It is tfcfold when the twofold, in the omission 

common tribute and the of th^ commoH attribute and the object 
comparison are omitted. - - • - - - 

and a phrase. 


compared to , — being possible in a compound 


Commentary. 

a* We shall Jiave examples of these two III pur reading 
* in the world’ in place of ‘ in charmingiies^ in the sentence beginning 
‘Naught exists’ (see §654. u). 


It is two-fold^ when the 
attribute and the word of 
Comparison are omitted, 

pT a comj^jyid,. 


Text, 

No, 657, In the omission of the attr^i- 
hute and the word of comparison, it is 
twofold, according as it occurs in the ^ kwi^ 



l^ia and the affix (§ 653), which also ia 
^6ded to <|^pompairiSoi m the' nomiuativo case, lies in the oirouipQf 

Btauce of .the in the verb formed by 

a(|Bes/ This stiU more coi’^fosponds, to 





ifOoMiil&jatN-; 

BXamjple Her lotos*fac6 shinos like thelnb 
. Here m * vidhavaii* there is the rejection of 

affix signifying comparison and of ^ of resemhlanee, viz, 

^oh^rmingness.’ But some, recognizing a ^ of the 

S^ipiical 8mile arising omission of an instance the 

^gent example as an illustration of the same* * Lotus-face’ is an 
exa^jple bf the present variety residing in a compound* 

Text. 

^ Iti8 Biiigle.when the Ob. ^ omission of .wliit 

jeot of comp&rieoB is omit- is compared; it is single, occurring in the 

yhjOeV affix. 

Commentary. 

«. For example : — 

“With eyes flashing at the sight of the foeman’s valour, and with 
his rod-like hand bristling with' the sword, he behaves (sahtljrayuilhi- 
yati) »’» the battlefield as if he wielded a thousand weapons.” 

Here the object compared, viz. ‘ himself,’ is omitted, for the 
expremion ' sahasrayuihiyati' is to be interpreted ‘ behaves himself 
like one with a thonsand arms.’ For the reasons already stateil 
(§653 e) the ^ i p s no omission here of the term of comparison. Hero 
some say, the Word 'salmrayudhiyatf being derived from eahasrdyndka, 
or one associated with a thousand arms, and interpreted ‘he acts like 
such a one,’ we have here the omission of the object compared, not 
in the shape of ‘ himself,’ but of the particular action of the hero 
which is not literally mentioned, but simply figured by the expression 
‘eakoirdyudhiyatij This view of the case cannot endure a discussion, 
sinco the employment of * kyach\ with the nominal bameigaityrng ea 
agent is opposed to tile-rale of Pacini. 

...'Text. , 

No. 659. ; ^ in the 

omission- of the attribate and the object 


Simiic omM/tiug tho aitn« 
mtc 



"«,:';''i'or'ikatai)Ie 

“As. , tty fame is diffused, all the seas act the ocean .of mllM 
'kehirbdiyanti).” ■ 

Hkre, ®«ri ^Whirodiyamtff being explained ‘they behave 
ihemselves like the milky ocean,’ we have the omission of'theni-'- 
lelves’ the things compared, and of ‘ whiteness’ the common attributOt' 

Text. 


SimUe omitting three of No. 660. When three (/ iAe/bar 
he ingredientB of com- Halt of companion (§648) are onJittedj it 
*^***°' (the Elliptical) is possible in a compound- 


Comment ABY. 

a. As — “ The stag-eyed one shines.” Here the compound ‘ 
lysd’ being explained — ‘ She whose eyes are tremulous like those of 
X stag/ there is an omission of the word expressive of comparison, 
he common attribute, and the object compared to. 

Text. 

rm. o- -1 • fowL- j No.* 661. Thus the divisions of the 

Thus Simile IB of 27 kinds. 

Simile amount to twenty-seven. 

' CoMMENTABY. 

a. The sixfold Complete and the twenty-one sorts of the Ellip- 
tical, combined, make up twenty-seven kinds of the Simile. 

b. Among these divisions of the Simile, he now 'JUllains a pecu- 
liarity of those in which the common attribute is not omitted. ; 

' Text. 

No. 662. The' common attribute, or point of resemblance,, is 
sometimes (generically) one and the same 
th^Antity^*^* objects of comparison, and 

sometimes distinct. When the points of 
resemblance ai*!.; distinct, they correspond to' each other as thb type 
md the antityj^j bif'they may bo merely verbally different. 

^ CoMMENTABY. 

a. AOK^g thile oaafs, tfhet where jsomif o/ » is the 

Castrated in the stan^ beg|uuihg i^Jth 
her uhderlip (§649 J).” 


same, 




5. The ease ■•oJ ths' 5^ 

folhwin^ shiait of thfi^Raghu-^aMa:'-^.. . . . ' 

“ fie covered the earth with their (the Persians’) bearded; heads, 
severed by the lance, as with honfey.combs teeming with bees.’’ 

the t^Uhot ‘ bearded’ is represented by ‘ teeming with bees,’ 
analogously to the ornament of Exemplification (Drishtanta §698). 

c. !When the difierence lies merely in words, we have the follow- 
ing e^stample ; — ^ 

^ “ The slender-bodied lady, as her eyes expanded upon me like a 
full-blo\yn bine lotus, told me the whole of the secret purpose that 
lay in her heart.” 

Here the ‘expansion’ and the ‘full-blowing’ though identical* are 
expressed by a difference of words, as is the case in the Typical 
Comparison (Prativastiipama — § 697). 

Text. 


Partial Simile, 
^expressed and implied. 


No. 663. Partial Simile {ehades'a-vimr- 
tini v^amd) is when the resemblance is 

Commentary. 


a. AS — 


“Lake-beauties, at every step, shine with blue lotuses as with eyes, 
with water-lilies as with faces, and with Brahmany ducks as with 
breasts.” 

Here the resemblance of the eyes &c., to the blue lotus &c., is 
expressed, and that of lake-beauties, or beautiful lakes, t^iljiir women 
is implied. 


Text. 

No. 664. If an object of comparison is turned, further and fur- 

■ „ , „■ ther, into wliat is compared to, it is termed 

Girdle of Similes. ’ . ■ , , ’ 

the Girdle of Similes. 


CoMlIBNTABT. ;i 

tf.‘ , Ad in the following description of Autumn :— 

, * The, swan,, in its white lustre, resembl^ themMA} lovely women, 
itillieir charming gait, resemble the swan ; the waterf, in tbeir 
iie%ht^l tpuc)t, rbsoffkble lovely women ; atiAjthe he^yens, in their 
<;ie{wneiiyyes^^i]||iUi« waters.’’ 
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String of Similes* 
sons of the same object. 


Text. 

No. 665. The Garland, or String of 
Similes when we have several compari- 


COMMENTAKY. 

а. For example : — 

“ As a lake with the lotus as night is delightful with 

the moon ; as a fair woman, ornamented with youth, is charming ; 
so Fortune attended with Virtue ravishes the heart.’’ 

б. We sometimes find both the objects of comparison connected 
with* the subject-matter as in the succeeding stanza : 

On the arrival of Autumn, the swan shines bright like the Moon, 
the waters are as clear as the heavens, and the stars glitter pure like 
the water-lilies.” 

€. “ Princely treasures, by princes presented, shine in the house 

of this monarch, as (those) born of the Celestial Tree, in Indra’s 
palace.” 

Here we have a case of the Simile o^glntimation (dkshepopamA)^ 
since by the ‘ treasures,’ which are the object of comparison, are 
intimated the treasures compared to, — through the expression ‘ as 
(those) born of the Celestial Tree.’ In this very example, since tlio 
sense of *in the house’ is repeated by ‘in (Indra’s) palace,’ we have 
also the Simile of Repetition. These and such . others have not 
been regul0g defined here^ for a thousand such varieties might be 
made out. ' 


Text. 


No. 666. When the same object is in the predicament of what 

^ is compared and what is compared to, that 

Comparison Absolute* . , ^ 

IS to sag when a thing ts compared to itself 

it is Comparison Absolute. 


Commentary. 

Ths compdfison^ as we gather from the context., is to be ecepressed 
by a single sentenbe. 

For example:^ ^ 

When Autumn had begun to manifest itself, the lotus 



like the lotus, the waters like themselves, iahd jJM^ resem 
mm hut herself, beamed forth the iinslumhering Mooe*’* , 

Here the self-comparison of the lotus, (^c., is figuratively intended 
to intimate that they have not* their like. The province of this 
ornament is distinct from the LatanuprAsa (§ 63Sf), since, ihts^ we 
mapf without repeating the word expressive of the object of self-compari^ 
s&ny preserve the figure in the above stamsa by the words — * rajivamiva 
pathojam,^ &c. (the lotus is like the water-born). The employment, 
however, of the same word is better, as being suitable for letting one 
readily understand the identity of the object^ As has been said : 

< In the Oomparison Absolute, a sameness of terms used from its 
expediency, is only accidental, whilst in the Mtinuprdsa it is essen- 
tially necessary.* 


Keciprocal Compaxnson, 


Text. 

No. 667. This when alternated between 
two things is hold Recij)rocal Comparison. ♦ 


Commentary. 

a. ‘ This^ i, e. ' the preSlcament of what is compared and what 
is compared to,’ — supplied from the foregoing text. 

I, This interchange of comparisons must of course he expressed by 
a couple of sentences. 

c. This is an example ; — 

Ever, 0 king^ shines thy intellect like thy fortune and thy 
fortune like thy intellect, thy beauty like thy frame an^thy frame 
like thy beauty, thy firmness like the earth thou rulest, and this 
again like thy firmness itself'' 

Here what is purported is that there is nothing bise equal to the 
prosperity, &c., of the king. 

Text. 

No. 668, A recollection of an object, arising from the percep- 
tion of something if, is termed Re- 

Keminisoenoe. , * 

mmiscence. 

• The commentator adde, as a conditio^ the sameness of the point of resem- 
blaf^ in bC tke "two oomparisop involved in i^is figure. The followm^i 
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Commentary. 

A9:~ 

Seeing this lotus beautiful with the sporting wagtail, I recollect 
that fair face of her with the tremulous eyes.*^ 

6. This is not the ornament in the stanza beginning *0 how 
well I recollect that ever-smiling face of the lotus-eyed one^ (§ 190 »,), 
the recollection, here, being raised without the cognizance of resem- 
blance. 

e, Eaghavdnanda, the great minister, however, would have the 
figure of Eeminisconce, even where the recollection arms from dissi- 
milarity or contrast. Hero follows his own example of the same 
‘‘ Whenever Sita, tender like the flower^ on the mountains 
experienced hundreds of hardships, Kama shedding tears, called to 
mind the unnumbered felicities she enjoyed at home.” 

Text. 

No. 669. The Metaphor consists in the superimposition of a 
fancied character upon an object unconceal- 
Motaphor. uncovered hy imjation. 

Commentary. 

a. By the quaUJication ‘ fancied,* the present ornament is distin- 
guished from the figure of Commutation (see § 679). This point we 
will discuss when we come to speak of that ornament. — ** Unconceal- 
ed,** this is for distinguishing it from the ornament of Concealment 

Text. 

No. 670. This is threefold, according 
as it is Consequential, Entire, or Deficient. 

Commentary. 
a. ‘ This* i. e. the Metaphor, 
i* Of these divisions : 

Text. 

No. 671. Tlk Oonsequontial is when a superimposition, undeter- 

The Conseiiaeiitua Meta- hy armmhknee, is the cause of ; 

phor, fourfold, Another, and (1) rests>ort2) does not rost), 

upon a Patoaom^a, R is fourfold aS each of th fwo cows peedra 
singly or seifidlyj: 


(see § 683 and 684). 

Its tliree varieties. 



864 Thjs Mirror^^ Com'poBitim^ 

CoMMBNTARy. 

a. Of those the Single Consequential resting npon a Parono- 
masia, as : — 

** Blessing to thy arm, great monarch Nrisihha, mighty controller 
of the world — arm that, in war, is the Monster of Darkness (Rahu*^) 
to that full moon— the entire assemblage of princes hostile to thee 
( Raja-mandaUjP 

Here the superimposition, v/g. that of the nature of the lunar orb 
upon the assemblage of prin^, by the paronomastic expression raja- 
mandala^\ is the occasion of ascribing the character of Raliu to the 
arm of tlie king. 

ft 

h. The Serial Consequential resting y,pon a Paronomasia, as : — 
Unique thou art, 0 king, upon the earth — the Lord of day 
in causiSg the expansion of the lotus (with which by means of the 
punj is identified 'the acquirement of fortune’) — the God of wind in 
constantly stirring (in being the resort of the good) — the thunder- 
bolt of Indra in cleaving the mountains (the hostile princes)/’ 

Here the acquirement of fortune is intended to be understood in 
identity with the blooming of the lotus, the attendance of the good 
with perpetual stirring, the princes with the mountains. Thus this 
series of fancied superimpositions or attributions of characters are 
the occasion of the ascribing of the nature of the sun &c., to tlie 
king. 

c. The Single Consequential not resting npon a Paronomasia ; as 

" May the four cloud-dark hands of Hari, rough by the stroke of 
the string of his horny bow, preserve you, — hands that are the pil- 
lars to the Dome of the Triple World.” 

Here the attribution of the character of a dome to the triple 
world is the occasion of ascribing the nature of a pillar to the 
hands of Vishnu. 

rf. The Serial ; as 

That white umbrella of the royal Deity of Love, or the ornamental 

* The demon of the ascending node that, by endeavowing to devour the 
sun and moon, causec their eclipse : — 

mean^ both a king and the moon.' 

/ being separable both into and 

and vaJwi iJieanihg ‘ lotus’ ondpadmd, fortune/ 1 So for the other puns. 
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mark of sandal in fair Firmament’8/or(?A(?a^?, ^ the white lotus of 
the Celestial lake,— -the orb of the Moon — shines bright like a largo 
lump of camphor.’’ 

Here the ascribing of royalty, &c., to Cupid &c., is the occasion of 
superimposing the character or nature of an umbrella &c., upon the 
lunar orb. 

e. With respect to these four examples of the Consequential Meta-^ 
ploTy it is the opinion of some ( — the reverse of mine—) that the 
speaking of the arm of the king, &c., the character of Rahu, &c., 
is the occasion of investing the assembladge of princes, &c., with the 
nature of the lunar orb, &c. 


• Text. 

No. 672. If a principal object is metaphorically figured or 
The Entire Metaphor and represented, together with those subordi- 
its two diviaiona. nate, it is Entire Metaphor (see § 670), 

and either (1) dwells in all of the objects, or (2) resides in a part. 


The Entire Metaphor com- 
plete. 


Commentary. 
a. Of these two sorts : — 

Text. 

No. 673. The First is held to be when 
all the constitmnt metaphors* are expressed. 

Commentary. 

a. ‘The First’ — i. e. what dw’ells in all of the objects. For 
example : — 

‘‘That henign dark cloud — Krishna disappeared, having thus 
rained the nectarine water of his words upon the deities — the corn 
withered by the drought of Ravana’s destructive tyranny 

Here the nature of a cloud being attributed to Krishna, his words 
&c., are represented under the metaphor of nectarine water, &c. 

Text. 

No. 674. It (see § 672) is said to ‘re- 
side in a part’ when any is understood. 
Commentary. 

the constitmnt metaphors. — The following 


Tho Entire Metaphor, re- 
Biding in a part. 


‘ Any’-~d. e; an3n 
is an example : — - 

* In the ^igin^ * aropya’ (what is to be superimposed). 



M 




^'What clnstetB of bees---eyes of people’^ would . of 
that blooming face of her, richly filled with beauty's honey ?" 

Here the attribution of the nature of honey &c. to beauty &c. is 
expressed, and that of the nature of a lotus to the face is implied. 
The present is no case of the Partial Simile (see § 668), as the 
attribute of bloomingness chiefly, or literally, resides in a lotus tho 
nature of which is superimposed ujpon the face^ whilst to the latter it 
belongs only metaphorically. 

i|||‘T£XT. 

675. If n pirictpal object (see 
§ 675) is ALONB figured, it is Deficient 
Metaphor, which too is twofold, being (1) 


Deficient Metaphor its two- 
fold division into Serial and 
Single. 


Serial, or (2) Single. 

’ Commentary. 

a. Of these two species, the Deficient Metaphor Serial is instanced 
thus : — 

“ She of the lotus eyes is the very skills of the Divine Maker in 
creating, the Moon-shine to the world's eyes, the pleasure-house of 
the incorporeal one (Kama) I" 

b. Single, as : — 

‘‘ When a servant commits offence, the master's kicking hm is but 
proper, so it is not for that I grieve, my fair lady, but that tlfy tender 
foot is pricked by the points of those thorns — the hard shoots of my 
hairs that stand erect at the tlmlling touchy this is my sore distress." 

Text. 

Thna Metaphor is eight. No. 670. Thus of the Metaphor there 
^otd. arQ eight kinds— 

Commentary. 

Conclnde the text hy the words — ‘ spoken of by the ancients. 

h. Sometimes the Consequential Metaphor (§ 671) too dwells in 
a part ; as 

“ That Guard (tamidaUa) of Earth— the sword of that India of 
men, triumphs in war." 

Here the implied attribution of the nature of a queen to the eart 
is tho occasion of ^ciibing the nature of j^uard to the iword. An 
instis^cc i^f |his^«ort occuning serially aleo ^ke the former sorts is to 
ho searched4ut by the reader for hiiiw 
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Th$ 'iiRrrw of Contpotitiott, 

,T^ 

The Entfre Bl^tapW found- No. 677, Wo sometimes ke even in 

ed sojhetimes <m ]?arono- the Entire Metaphor that the images 

are founded upon a Paronomasia, 
Commentary. 

a. Xil ihe nm sorts thus obtained I shall exemplify ‘that dwelling 
in a part* (§ 674) resting on a Paronomasia, by thefoUowwg stanza of 
mine: — ,, 0^' 

‘‘ Lo ! the Nectar-beamed moon having laid his hands (or rays — 
kara)fin the breast of tlie Eastern Mountain from which the vesture 
of thick darkness has fallen of£, kisses the face (mukhaj of Indra’s 
Quarter with sparkling lily-eyes.’’ 

i. ‘ That dwelling in all the objects’ (§673) would be exemplified 
by reading in this very stanza ‘ chuehumbe haridabald^mukhamindu- 
nayakena^ instead of ' vichmibatiy &c.’ or by our adding in the English 
the words ‘ the lover^ and ^ lady^ before * the Nectar-^heamed Moon^ 
and * Indra^s Quarter^ respectively, 

c. The present is not a case ol^he Paronomastic Consequential 
(§ 671), for in that figure e. g. ^ BhdhhriddvalidambhoW^ (the thunder- 
bolt to the mountains — the princes) without speaking of the princes 
under the punning figure of mountains, the representation of the 
monarch in question under tlj^e character of the thunder-bolt would 
be, from the absence of resemblance, altogether absurd. ‘ How then 
would you admit the Consequential in such an expression as Padmo^ 
daya-dinddhis'af when a comparison between the king and the sun 
is possible, founded upon the common attribute of glory ?’ — Say not 
so, for the resemblance of the king to the sun as arising from glory 
is indeed manifest but hot intended in the example, padmodaya (or 
the Paronomastic identity of the acquirement of fortune and the 
blooming of the lotus, ^ being what is meant as the common attribute 
of the two. Whilst here in the example under the text, the proper^ 
Uonate similaiity of the mountain, for instance, to the female breaeti 
in bulfa^msd ftud hdg clearly evident, it L no case of thh 

Paronomastic Chn|equen6tfe^ 

d* Sometimes the l^etaphor is found without a compound. For 
instance *l;Thy iace^ Ctjdeer-eyed, is lotus, ngt otherwise,” 
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- ^ e. Sometimes it is used without 4||^pposit:ion ; as, The Creator 
formed here a line of bees under (the Aape of) the eye- brow (bhni- 
lataya).’* 

f. Sometimes, under a negation op the attribute pigubed; 
as: — 

‘‘ They who inspired with foolish hopes, have served the princes 
of this Iron Age — the sandy desert for the water of goodness, the 
aerial wall for the ornamental pictures of noble deeds, the fourteenth 
night of the dark fortnight "for the moon-shine of merit, the very 
elegance of the dog’s tail in respect of rectitude, — for these hard hut 
min toilers^ how much ability would there be required to serve the 
God of the trident (S'iva) who is to be obtained by faith alone ?” 

g> The stanza is mine. — Among the metaphors exemplified under 
the foregoing texts^ though some are founded upon a Paronomasia of 
words, they are counted as ornaments of sense, as being species of the 
Metaphor. Thus is it to be understood with respect to ornaiueiits 
to be spoken of. 

Text. 

nr i. u ;i* No.S|678. A Metaphor in which ilie 

Metaphor Extraordinary. ^ ^ 

excellence rises to an excessive or extra- 
ordinary degree is termed even so. 

Commentary. 

a, ^Even so,^ L e, is named Metaphor’of Extraordinary Excellence. 
For example, the following stanza of mine. 

This face is the moon herself without tlio spot; the umler-lip 
is a vimla fruit ripened in a long time, the receptacle of nectar, 
these eyes are lotuses blooming day and night with a superior beauty ; 
and the body is a sea of charms exceedingly dtshghtful to one wlie 
immerses himself into it,’^ 

Hero the excellence is extraordinary from the circumstances of 
being devoid of spot, &c. 

Text. 

No. 679. When what is superimposed is identified with the sub- 

Cqpimtitatiou.} Apposi- i®ct of tuperimpotitim and selves the pnr- 
tio^ oy.$.;ij.app|»>tional. poge in hand, it ii Commutation {JjariprfH 
iind ii trhlold as being Appositioaal or Non-appoBitional. 



I Th Mirrof.of Com$6%Uio^.\ 


mi 


a. Thie figure i$ Coffimutation, as the object 
is commuted into the nature o£ the subject of superimposition.^I 
example : 

Of a smile she made a present to me who had' arrived from a 
distance, and an embrace with the pressure of the breast was the 
wager laid by her in gaiiimg.’’ 

In other, or ordinary^ cases, a present and a wager are in. the shape' 
of clothes, ornaments or the like, whilst in the pmsent case of enter* 
taining a lover and gating with hm^ they take^ the shapes of. a siniio ^ 
and an embrace. Here in the first half of the stanza the figure is-' 
used without an apposition, and in the second with an apposition. ;; 

J. In the Metaphor, as for instance in the sentence ‘ I see the 
moon-face/ the superimposed moon serves only to embellish the sa?- 


but has no subserviency to the ad of seeing which is 
(Question. Whilst here in Commutation^ the present,, for instance^' 
is identical with the subjeciSl^bf superimpositiony viz. the lady^s sinile^ 
and is subservient to her, showing regard to her lover which forms* 
tlie theme of the first hulf. Hence 16 is that in the Metaphor what 
is superimposed is to be construed as* merely characterizing, or distinr 
guishing the subject j and in the present figure, as behag* identical: 
with it» 

e. In the stanza beginning with ‘‘When a servantr coihmits^ 
offence’* (§675 J.) the ornament is Metaphor not Commutation, as the 
act of piercing the foot, done by the thorn, is not in question, for 8uch» 
aii act could never be intendeeVtowards the consummation of a 
posed object or effect. 

d. This ornament too, like the Metaphor, is fonnd. with the «sr: 
oellence heightened, to an cxtiaorffinary ^egreo (see §678) ; as 

“ Where (in (he Himalaya) the herbs luminous at nighty shootingpe . 
their rays into th® interior of cavern-honaes, become (or act aa) 
hytheneau lamps, oil, to the foresters enjoying, the opmp^- 

of their Consorts.’* ■ 

Here,: the lamps in' the shape of the herbs are subservient tO' th^ 
removal of dwkueM^- w^h removal is favourable to enjoyment, 
is the principal matter hand. Because of their being uhfe4 ;^ 
oil, they h^ya heightened to an, extraortUnary doflEfesiawfc 




^ 0 . 680. When an object nnder description is po^tic^lly'^speeted 
to be sdloetbing else it is a Doubt. 
Doubt! itsthreeTarietics. ^ jg threefold, as being (1) Pure, or <2) 

Containing a certaint^i or- (3) ihid^ 

CoMMENTABT. 

a. It is Pnre when it terminates in doubt ; as : — 

“ Is this a new Sprout, that from an <exuberance of juice has 
hurst forth from the i^ee of youtbfulness, or is this a Wave of the 
Sea of charms overflowing its banks, or is iftis the Chastising Eod 
of the Deity of love, eager to expoupd his doctrines to men agitated 

by fancy.” . r»- 

b. The sort ' containing a certainty’ results when thSfO is a doubt 

at the beginning and another at the end, but certainty in the middle ; 
as:— 

«' Is this the God of day?— he rises in a chariot with seven 
horses. Is this Fire? Certainly, it does not traverse in all directions 
at once. Is this Yama himself ? He^ again, rides on a buffalo,’— tluis 
do thy foemen entertain donbts, seeing thee, 0 monarch, in battle.” 

Here in the middle there is the certainty of its not being the snn 
&c., that are exerting their destructive power. Were there the certnin- 
ty of the royal hero, there would not arise a second or third suspicion. 

c. When there is a doubt at the beginning but a certainty at the 
end, it is the sort called ‘ ending in a certainty.’ For example 

“‘Is this a lotus shining nigh in the lake ?— or the face of » 
youthful lady?’— thus did somebody, “after doubting for a moment, 
attain certainty, by means of those gestures of loving indifference 
unknown to the companions of the crane (i. e. lotuses wheh are 
produced in a lake, the border efwhv^ is frequented by the bird.) 

d. If such a doubt be not raised by a poetical fancy, as m tbo 

question ‘ Is it a post or a man?’ it does not produce the omament 

,, ,, jt 

tf.“ To wbb^minddoe8 not the doubt suggest itself— docs 
exist dr ^es, it ^ thatWMBt oi thine, lady ? 

tl* ictus- isye«^* oppressed with the weight df thy breasts ?” .. 

:* Wp^miwht>re i« : the Hyperholu the proper subjec , 

pi thfe pyMeut ornameut being a guspdctiflg of au compans® 

fid it ' 




I’ext.'-. '■ 

No/ Mi^liker is ihc thinking, from resemblance, of Ha 


The Miatoker, 


object to be what it is not — sugges^d by" 
poetical fancy. 


CoMMBirrAEY. 

«, riPpr e^^ 

“ The simple cowherd, under an illusion of milk, places his jars he- 
neath’the cows ; fair onfe put the blue lotus to their ear, for orhamp^l 
mistaking it for the white water-lily ; the moiiitain girl pluoks tha 
jujube, fruit, fancying it to be a custard apple : who is there in whpra 
niind*tlie profuse beams of the moon do not cause a delusion ; 

b. An illusion caused by tlie nature of things is not the> subject 
of the present ornament, such as the illusion of silver in the mPthei^ 
o’ -pearl, nor an illusion not arising from resemblance, as in the foltoMr:- 
ing example: — 

“In a choice between her association and separation, her separation 
is to be preferred to her association. In union there is but she alohe^ 
but in separation the triple wo^ is full of her.” 

Text. 

No. 682. The description of one, under a variety of characters, 

Representation! its two arising (1) from a difference of perceivors 
kinds. or (2) from a difference of peculiarities, is 

termed Eepresentation. 

CoMMENTABY, 

a. , Tor examples in their order : — 

“The Deity was apprehended as their beloved by the cowherdCsspS, 
as a child by the old, as their lord by the gods, as Naiiyai)a (tb« 
Universal Soul) by the devotees, as the Absolute by those who prac- 
tised abstract devotion.” .y 

Here the t<w&.<fec. of .the cowherdesses and others are the respep“ 
tive oceasidns.of ihanifold representation of the same Deity as 
associated Tyilh^^, sejeral attributes. As the^ have said : ' ‘ T^ 
i^guizance Pf o||r ihe same object, determined, ns it iaj 
,,<»UBideratittft pi attributes, differs apcbidlhig: itt 

the taste, the the habit tf th« peredm* 



J. In the present estample^ the st^ or nature of 
Ac., ascribed to the Deity (Krishna), Wng ri®; the perceivers 
hein^diflferent, the ornament is not that of the Garland of 
(§ 675 a), nor the Mistaker (§ 681), nor a Hyperbole consisting|^ii 
waking a distinction where there is none (§ 694 «). In the last 
ornament, as in Me example ** Strange indeed is the beauty of her 
body*' (§ 694; e), the objects of description beauty, &c;, are 
falsely represented as distinct, but here the Bta4e of being belpve^ &c., 
are not falsely ascribed to the Deity by the cowherdesses &c., inasmuch 
as the character of b^ng beloved, for instance, did belong to him at 
the time. 

Some say that this figure invan/ibly derives its strikingness 
froih another ornament, and that in the said example there is a 
Hyperbole, inasmuch as Krishnay though really Me and the same^ is 
Ifepresenteil as distinct, with respect to the several heho]^^, under the 
character of, one beloved or the like, which is intend^f^fejSo be exclu- 
sive of those of a child But notwithstanding tl^^f resence of this 

•ornament {Eyperhole)^ the peculiar striklngne^ resulting in a 
i^stinotion of perception, from a difKirenco of th® perceivors, con- 
stitutes the distinct figure named Representation. 

d. The passage in the description of the country called S'ri- 
kantha — ** It was fancied to he an adamantine frame by those that had 
gone to it for refuge, the ethereal void by ih^chdiahas &c.,**is an instance 
of the present ornament, distinct from Hyperbole, it being here asso- 
ciate^-with the figure of Metaphor. Strictly, however, in the dame 
beginning with * Ethereal void* they would have the ornament Mistaker 
not Metaphor, for the superimposition of a character^ only when 
preceded by an apprehension of its distinction /ram what it u 
impt>sed upon, constitutes the Metaphor or the like, founded, as it is, 
Upon the Qualitative Indication (see § 18). As the venerabloVachas- 
pMiMisVa^ in his gloss on the commit ary of the S'ariraka Mim^n^‘i> 
says^^ ■ A word something to be comjpar^ M is ^sed to 

Bignif/ ior describe something else (i; e, the object of emnpa^mon) with 
refMcnce tp Mme implied attribute cowwow to tb» signij^ ^ 

m such an etoployment of h wor4 tbe speak^^^^^^ 

End tcnirer e, the ijt^de^edmdingofr^^ 

it ie or f<md^d u^oh a and is 



|p«(^aed by ft - dSnoeptlott 6|j tbe distinction ^ 

'Now here in the description of the country Srikantha, the ira- 
pcwitiw ^owtV of the nar the ethereal void on the part ;bi 
the c/Mi^ohfl« is occasioned by mistake. In the same passage, furihef 
o»—“ a sacred grove by the ascetics, a place of amoum by. th© 
conrteaans,” yre have an instance of the association of the figure Of 
Od&mutation (§ 679). 

s. ^|In thy deep sokmnity thou art the ocean, in' 
thy gravity a mountain*’— in such an example as this, the distinction 
of the OBJECTS viz. the qualities of solemnity ifec., is the occasion of 
the manifold representation of. the same man, the former sort resting 
uj^on f SUBJECTIVE distinction, the distinction of the cognising person^ 
not of attrihuUs cognised. i 

/. “ He is grave (or Brihaspati— ywnt) in speech, broad (priikt) 
of breast and white (or Arjuna) in fame”— this is a case of this sorty 
distinct from the Metaphor, Hypetbole founded upon a Paronomasia 
being the ornament connected here. 

iffEXT. 

of the real nature of a thing and the ascrip- 
tion of an alien, or imaginary y chararctery 
constitute the figure of Concealment. 

COMMENTAEY. 

0. This is twofold, the superimposition, or the attrihutionof% fan- 
cied chardxler, being sometimes preceded by the denial of th real no- 
ture, and sometimes the denial being preceded by the Buperimjpdsition. 
For examples o/ fAs #wo serf# in their order': — f.: 

“ This is not the sphere of ether but the ocean; these are nbt 
stam but fra^ents of fresh foam ; this is not the moon, but the Royal 
Seipent (S'e8ha) coiled ; and that is not a black spot but the Fob 
of Mura (Vish^h) reclining.” ■ v, 

“LoJ tbe orb.Qf the cqol-rayod luminary, shining like a- lump 'oj 
kiet^ the.^est of tbe Western Mountain, bearing the sinok©^ 
dis^ise of thq manifest black spot, of the fire of levt 
kindlef'd^|i^he‘!ei^|^,'>5' 


No. 683. The denial 
Concealment* 
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|Sv ThU stanza is mine.— Sirnjlirly^ a negation! of tile eharacter 
is to be nnderstood , under such a form he the foUoxoing sf^ : ■ 

" Tiie ocean shines in the shape of the heavens, and the stars are 
the foam thereof.” 

Text. 

No. 684. If having someliow given expression to some secret 
Another variety of Con- object, one should Construe /its wot-ds differ- 
cealment. ently, either by a Paronomasia or other- 

wise, it too is Concealment. 


Commentary. 

d. By a Paronomasia, as : — 

“ ‘In the season of clouds it is rosily impossible to remain. with- 
out a husband (or without falling— upattfoyrf) .’ « ‘ Art thou troubled, 
fickle woman ?’ — ‘ No, no, dear friend, the way is slippery. ’ ” 

Here the woman, having at first said ‘ without a husband’ in the 
expression ti^titayd, crimes it otherwise than was her real meaninij 
into ‘without falling.’ 

h. Without a Paronomasia ; as; — 

‘ What creeper is this here before me that clings not close to the 
tree, with its body agitated by the wind?’ ‘Dost thou, fair friend, 

' call to mind thy festive dalliance with thy lover ?’ ‘ No, no, I just 
described a feature of the rainy season.’ ” 

c. In the CVool^ Speech (§ 641), a different construction is given 
to another’s speech, and here to one’s own ; so it is distinct too from 
that ornament. It is distinct too from the Dissembler (see §749), for 
the secrecy is first expressed by the person who conceals it. 

, Text, 

No. 685. Certainty, again, is the establishing of the real, hav- 
ing denied the foreign, or fancied, charac- 

Certainty, 

C0MMENTAET.!V^'’^ ' 

0 . ‘ Certainty’ is the name of the present omatiiient,—^e foreign, 
i. e'. what ia supeidiriposed.— For example, my own Coapfef ; 

“ Jt is a fabe,, not the lake-bom ficnm (red^ lotM)v^^^ t^^ «te eyes, 
not froye hot, honey-maker, fruitlessly here by t|;C side 



Substance may be iauciei, thV iSgu^ b^oiaes eigbtfoldr I» e 
of these eight Boris again, the fancy being (1) Positive or (2) Nega- 
tive, and the occasion of the fancy being in the shape of (8) a 
or (4) an Action, they become thirty-two fold. 

. Commentary. 

a. Of these, the Expressed Poetical Fancy is partially exemplified 
as follows : — 

The thigh of the fawn-eyed one with the skirt of her raiment 
fluttering upon it, shines as if it were Cupid’s triumphal column of 
gold, bearing his banner.’^ 

As ^ tarn ‘triumphal column’ denotes many ohjeets^ oris a gtnene 
appellationy we have here the PooticiglJ Fancy of a Genus. 

b» “Knowledge attended with sober silence, or with an ahsiinence 
ft'om pedantic speecky power accompanied with forgiveness, and libera- 
lity associated with the reverse of vaunting — liis* virtues, occasion- 
ing, as tli^idid, other virtues, were, as it were, generative.” 

Here we have a Quality, viz. generativeness, fancied, 

e, “ The sound of thy march, 0 Sultan/ bathes, as it were, in 
^nga’s water, — guilty of causing the abortion of thy fuoiuen's 
; wives.” 

Here we have an Action — ‘bathe8.r 

d. “ The face of the deer-eyed one shines as if it were another full 
moon.” 

The word ‘ moon,’ signifying, as it does, an individual, is denotative 
of a substance or a concrete object. So here we have the roetical 
Fancy of a Suhdmce. 

e. These examples aro when the Fancy is Positive (see Text). 
We have the following example when it is Negative 

“ Alas, the cheeks of this lady^ so fair, have attained to this thinness, 
as if not seeing each other.” 

Here in ‘not seeing’ we have the negation of an action^ So in 
other cases. ; 

^ The Occaeiod, as being in the shi^e of a q[uality or an i action 
(seeT<^^^^ ‘The spunS of thy march &o.’ where 

is tho occasiph df the Fancy ^ or in ‘ Alas, 

Whioh t^ejChaUast so iate^rCDs.: 
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the cheieks of this lady, &c.V where the occasion is an action, viz,y 
attaining to thinness* So in other cases. 

* y. The Implied Poetical Fancy, as 

** Thh breasts of the slender-bodied lady show not their faces (or" 
nipples, which are of a dark colour and therefore as it were concealed) 
from shame that they gave no room {so plump and so close they a/te) 
to the excellent (or stringed — guni*) pearl necklace.’* 

Here we have Poetical Fancy implied, from the absence of 
or the like in connection with * shame,’ thus * as if from- shame, &o/ 
Similarly in other cases. 

h, i But then,* somebody might object, ‘ on the occasion of discus- 
sing Suggestion, you declared tlia capability pf all the Figures being 
suggested, why again do you assert particularly here of Poetical 
Fancy that it may be implied. I answer, — in such a case of Sug- 
gested Poetical Fancy as the following : — 

“ 0 fortunate youth, she, not obtaining a place in thy Ifeart fille<l 
with a thousand fair women, emaciates, day by day, her framei 
making that her only business.” The sentence is logically cempletO' 
even apart from the Fancyf ; whilst hore in the present example tho 
sentence is c^plete as to its sense only under a Fancy, that is, whem 
‘as if’ is understood, thus ^ as ifixom tho shame,’ inasmuch aa tho 
breasts could not bo really ashamed. Thus tiro- Suggested, and tho 
Implied Poetical|||Micy are distinct. ^ 

i. Among these kinds of Poetical Fancy, he mentions some pecu- 
liarities among the sixteen sorts of tho Expressed Poetical Fancy ^ 

Text* 

No. 687. Of these tho Expressed sorts again are with tho ex- 

Sub-aiviaions of Express- ception of that of Substance (§ 686), each 
od Poetical Fancy. threefold, appertaining to (1) a Nature, (2) 

an Effect, and (3) a Cause. 

*CoMMENTAKY. 

«• ‘Of thw* ». e. among the said divisions, of the Expressed j 
and Iinpiiod ‘i’oeti<^ Fancy. ^ tho sixteen sorts of tho Exprowed 

* moans both -a 

t Wbioh is^^at the lady thin as if to got room iu tho heart of the 
youth.: ■ ■" ' 
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Poetical Fancy, the twelve belonging to the three subjects^Genus^ 
Quality^ Action (§ 686), being each threefold ae respecting a Nature, 
a Fruity or a Purpose, and a Oaiise, we have thirty-six sub-divisions. 
These, combined with the four kinds pertaining to a Substance, which 
can be fancied only in itself,^ make up forty sub-divisions. 

6. Of these the Poetical Fancy of a Nature; e. g. those of the 
nature of a genus and a quality are respectively instanced in * — as if 
it were Cupid’s triumphal column’ (§ 68^^) and ‘—as it were gener- 
ative’ (§ 686 6) in the foregoing examp*, 
c. The Poetical Fancy of Fruit, or Purpose, as : — 

“ The swift-going mrow isnot by Kama, having pierced tho, heart 
of Rdvana, entered the parth as if to tell the agreeable tidings to 
the Serpents dwelling in the infernal regions f 
Here by the expression ‘ to tell,’ a fruit, in the shape of an action, 
has been figured, of the arrow’s entering the earth* 
i. The Poetical Fancy of a Cause, as : 

♦‘This is the spot where, searching for thee, I saw an anklet fallen 
on the ground, holding deep silence, as if from the soitow of separ- 
ation from thy lotus-foot ” 

Here the quality, or attribute, of sorrow is fancied as a cause. 

Text. 

No. 688. Of these, the sorts pertaining to a^oture are again 
Further sub-divisions of t'^oiold, according as tWOccasion of the 
the above. fancy is mentioned or not mentioned. 

CoUMEKTABY. 

a. Among these forty sorts, the sixteen pertaining to a natui’o are 
sub-divided into thirty-two, according to the mentioning or not men- 
tioning of the occasion tff the Fancy, So there are altogether fifty- 
six sorts of Expressed Poetical Fancy. Of these we have the sort 
itXNiioNnra the occasion, in the foregoing example - —bathes as it 
■were’ 686 c.) where the occasion of the '^ancy— the being guilty, 
is mentioned. When it is hot mentioned we have the example ‘as 

, f|For, says the i^oliost, a flubgfeance or rather an object denoted by a proper 
xiain|, vise to poetical ^priee, if fauoied as the fruit or cause of 
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Jf it Werd another moon’ (§ 686 d.) where the excess of the peculiar 
beauty or the like is not mentioned, 

6, In the Fancy of a Cause or of a Fruit, the Occasion must, as a 
n^^tter of course, be mentioned.* For if the Occasion, vi^f., ‘holding 
silence,’ of the fancy — ‘ as if from the sorrow of separation,’ and ‘ enter*' 
ing the earth’ of ‘ as if to tell, &c.,’ be not mentioned, the sentences 
would be unconnected or absurd. 

e. He states the peculi^ies of the sixteen sorts of the Implied, 

Tbxt. 

Sub-divisions of Implied No. 689. The divisions of the Implied 
Poutioal Fancy. Toeticdl Fancy may each pertain to a fruit 

or a cause. 

Commentary. 

a. As, in the preceding example “ The breasts of the slender- 
bodiod lady” &c. (§ 686 g) we have a cause fancied in ‘as if from 
shame.’ 

b. In this (Implied Poetical Fancy) too it is impossible that the 
occasion should not be mentioned, since if the particle ‘ as’ &c. imply* 
ing a fancy not employed and the occasion not mentioned, it would 
bo impossible for the reader to recognize the Fancy. 

c. Nor is the fancy of Nature (i. e. irrespective Nature § 687) pos- 
sible in the preseiPVariety, For in the fancy of a nature which consists 
in the identification of another concrete oh]eQi with the euhject of de^ 
^criptiony if * as* &c. be not used and an epithet be added to the character 
fancied, We should Ull it a Hyperbole; as “This king is another 
Indra.” And if no epithet be added, wo should have a Metaphor, as 
‘ The king is ludra.’ So the Implied Poetical Fancy is thus thirty-? 
two-fold. 

Text. 

.Other two aspects of Poe. No, 690. These, again, are each twofold, 
ticai Fancy. e^ccording as the subject of the fancy is men- 
fioned br uoti 

* Tn the fanoy of. fcCausb, observes the commentator, the Occasion is the 
fruit or oan|9©^enoe ^ is fancied, and in the Fjmey of a Fruit, tho 
«ion is the or reiMen ojf wha^ig^fwicied, 
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CoirM®NT4RY, 

«. *Tliese’ Le, the said varieties of Poetical Fancy* When tlio 
s ubject is mentioned, take the example “ The thigh of the fawn^eyed 
one &c.** (§ 686 a.) When it is not mentioned, take the foIlow|ng 
words of Pradyumna in my drama Prabliavati : 

>‘ Now the thick darkness, covering over every region of space, has 
sunk the world, as it were, in a sea of black collyrium;* has filled it, 
as it were, with particles of musk ; has o^;spread it, as it were, with 
Tamala trees ; has invested it, as it were^ith black wrappers.’’ 

^ Here the subject, vi%. the being pervaded, of the Fancy of being 
sunk in collyrium is not mentioned* Or, for example, “ Darkness 
besmears, as it were, our bodies ; the heavens, as it were, rain 
collyrium.” Here the subject pervasion, of tho fancy of darkness 
besmearing our bodies is not mentioned, as also the falling of darkness, 
the subject of the raining of collyrium. 

The Occasions of the two cases of Poetical Fancy in the present 
example^ are respectively the excess and the pouring down of 
darkness.f Some, however, say “ Tho subject is darkness itself 
which is not an agent of the act of besmearing ; the fancy is its being 
such an agent ; and the occasion is tho pervasion. Similarly are the 
heavens, as the supposed agent of the act of raining, the subject of 
the Fancy.” 

Text, 

Poetical Fancy founded No. 691. Tlvis (Poetical Fancy) wht^n 
upon another ornament. arising from another ornament, is more 

striking. 

Commentary. 

a. Among such cases^ Poetical Fancy founded upon Concealment 
is exemplified in the fc^wing stanza of mine : — 

** The flood of beauty of the fair-eyed one, incapable of being 
contained in her body, falls oveiflowing, under the disguise of tears, 
as her eyes are pained by the smoke of the fire kindled by the oblation 
of, ghee.” : 

♦ hw associated the world, aa it ww®i "(vith largo quantitios o 

col^um. ^ 'r; - 

f ‘ says the annotator, is according to those who bold tba 

^^kiiess hf a substax^. 
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PoeUcal Faney based u^on a Parbnomastic (§ 643]^ Occasion ; 

The pearls, we believe, that issued from the narrow womb of 
the oyster, have attSined this their fair quality (or string — gma) 
from dwelling^on the' charming conch-like neck of this lotus-eyed 
dam&eh^' 

Here the Paronomasia in the word guna (\oUch means loth a string r 
and good qualitg) is the occasion of tho Fancy of a Cause (§ 687 </.) 
contained in the clause ‘ (al^f) from dwelling on the conch-like neck/ 
Here * we believe* is the expression denotative of the Fancy. Simi- 
larly— 

, Text. 

No. 092. ‘ Metlnnks,’ * I suspect,’ * of a certainty,’ * perhaps/ ■ 
^ surely’ and such other exjyressions are used. 

Commentary. 

Sometimes we have a Poetical Fancy beginning with a Simile, 

as:— 

*‘ Tho Poe of Mura (Vishnu) saw, on the other side of the sea, 
series of woods abounding with dark-green Palas'a trees, which looked 
like conferva thrown every moment upon the shore by thousands of 
Burges.” 

Here since the word dbha* implies a comparison, there is a simile 
in tho beginning, but in the end there is Poetical Fancy, inasmuch ns 
the existence of confervas on the sea-shore is imagined as probable^ 
notwitlistanding its ijpapossibiUty. Similarly is it to be understood iii 
the description (?/' of certain love-lorn ladies^ ‘ Their 
bracelets were turned into armlets ;* as also in sucii an instance as 
^ The side-glance of her with eyes large likelhose of a deer acts the 
part of a blooming blue lotus in her ear.’ {In these two examples the 
ornament begins with seeming to be a Simile, but terminates with 
being iecognized as a Poetical Fancy, inasmuch as the bracelet and 
the side-glance are hqt^mpared to an armlet and a blue lotus re- 
^actively, but are fancied as if they were actually bO.) 

• but it is used in comparative compounds 

to denote ♦liko apjfeftM 
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In the figure of the Mistaker, as in The simple cowherds 
(§ 681 a,) the deluded cowherds have no consciousness of the 
moon-light, the subject of their mUtaken* notion of milkf tor it is this 
supposed fact that the poet founds his descrip^on upon. But in the 
present ornament, the person who entertains the fancy ](as a cognition 
of the subject of his fancy ^ i. e., of the distinctive nature of what he 
invests with an imaginary characier. This is what makes their dif- 
ference. In the Doubt (§ 680), both the alternatives are cognized as 
equally prominent, whilst here one of the alternatives is more power- 
ful and is in the shape of a (fancied) probability, or an imietermined 
ccfgnition. In the Hyperbole (§ 693) the unreality of the character 
fancied is apprehended afier the ^emc oj the sentence is understood, 
and here, at the very time of the sense being understood. 

c, ** Has darkness coloured black the various trees and hills, or 
has it brought down the heavens, or has it screened them over ? Has 
it levelled the earth in its uneven portions, or has it fastened togetlierf 
all the regions of space 

Some recognize here the ornament of Doubt, inasmuch as thS trees 
pervaded by darkness are suspected to be coloured, and so on. Tliis 
opinion is not rights for the Doubt consists in the cognizance of tlio 
same object under more than one allUrnative equally prominent ; whilst 
here the pervasion of the trees, hills, &c., hy darkness^ is not one and the 
same pervasion, hut is conceived as distinct and various pervasions as 
distinguished and individualised hy the several objects with each of tvhich 
it comeSf as it loere, in separate contact and besides, the * pervasion’ or 
the like is swallowed up by the idea of * colouring’ &c., which alone 
are prominent. Others say that the present is a distinct kind 
of the ornament of Doubt, though having one of the alternatives 
more prominent, because it has the beauty of uncertainty. This 
too is not right. Since the apprehension of a thing, (the real 
n^re of which is, as it were, swallowed under an identity with 

• The Figures termed Doubt and Mistak^resp^otively are sufficiently ox- 
plained by their designation. It will help the reawr in understanding thP;, 
diatittotive nidfure of the figure (Pdeticul Fancy) to say that it simil- 
arly The name might, inde^^ |t>e rendered Probability! 

or Poetical Tjoj^bili^y. ^ , V 

The (xm^ntttlor rends here sajj^hrUi^. * desttdyed* insi^j^f 
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6omet1nng else is what is styled Fancy j and as tliis evidently exists in 
the present case» being implied by the particle nu as well as by 
the ornament ought to be the Poetical Fancy. Enough of inventihg 
distinct species of the Doubt that are no where to be found. 

d, This that in the midst of the moon spreads the charms of a 
flake of cloud— people call a hare ; to me appears not so, I be*- 
Ijeve the moon to be marked by the black scars of the wound caused 
by the darting meteor-glances of the young women distressed by the 
separation from thy foemen, their lords.^^ 

Here, since notwithstanding the use of the expression * Methinks* 
(^manye^ implying a fancy) (§ 692), we do not recognize a fancy as 
defined before, we have a mere conjecture, not a Poetical Fancy 
attended with Concealment (§ 683). 


No. 693. Wlien the Introsusception 
is complete, it is styled Hyperbole. 


CoMMEKTAEX. 

a. ' When a subjective /ttwey, having swallowed up, or altogether 
taken in, the object, is apprehended as identical with it, it is Intro- 
susception, This introsusception is incomplete^ in the Poetical Fancy, 
where the subjective notion is expressed with uncertainty. Whilst 
in the present ornament it being conceived with certainty, the intro^ 
suscepticni id comphte, 

i. In the Poetical Fancy, the swallowing up of the object (vis-*: ; 
haya)t is by simply reducing it to a subordinate condition, and so may 
it bo also here, as iii-— ‘ The face is a second moon.' As has been said, 
“Be the object mentioned or not, if it is simply reduced to a suboi> 
dinate condition, the learned declare it to be swallowed.” 

^ yiidhya^ to he oom^ 

Thia word was l^dared /subject* or * subject of the fancy/ under the 
foregoing textj but it better here to adhere to its strict pbUosoplkic^l 
Bigpiificiitiott of ' pbjopt* from * vishayin* (subject), Sea^ 

be&inidng of on the Vedanta Sutras. 
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■ Text. 

No. 694. This is five-fold, as there is a denial of distinction 

Five varieties of Hyper- where there is a distinction in reality^ tSk 
negation of connection where there is a 
connection ; and vice vered ; and as the sequence in a causation is 
inverted. 

COMMENTAET. 

a. Vice vend i. e. implying a distinction where there is identity 
and a connection where there is none. — ‘ This* i, e. the Hyperbole. 

J. Of these DivistonSy an Identification where there is a D^tinc- 
Hon is exemplified in ilie folloioing stanza of mine * 

** How is it that the peacock’s tail shines above ; and beneath it, the 
lunar digit of the eighth night ; next to it a tremulous couple of blue 
lotuses; below it the I'lla flower, and still lower a tender leaf?” 

Here we have the introsusception of the tresses of a beloved woman 
in ‘the peacock’s tail with which they are identified. 

c. Or, for instance, ‘‘ Holding deep silence as if from the sorrow 
of separation” — (§ 687 d,) The silence belonging to a sentient crea- 
ture is one thing, and the stillness pertaining to an object unthinking 
is another. The two states, though distinct, are identified here. 

d. Similarly in the line “ In her youth, her lover is flushed (—with 
love, rdga-bhdk) together with the soft petal of her under^lip”— -tlio 
rdga of the under-lip is its redness and the rdga of the lover is his 
love : these two conditions are identified. 

e. A Distinction where there is an Identity ; as — 

“S^trange^ indeed is the beauty of her body, strange are the riches 

of the fragrance breathed by her : the charmiiigness of her w'ith eyes 
like the lotus-petal is altogether extraordinary.” 

f. A Denial of connection where there is a connection, as — 

it the moon, the source of lovely radiance, that was the 
Creator in forming her ; or was it Kama Mmself ever devoted to love; 
or was it the Season of Flowers (Spviijg) ? How indeed could the 
Ancient Saint ’ (BrahnSa^ cold by studying the Veda, with his mind 
turnecl a^vay iro^ o^ccts of sense, create this heart-^ravishm^ forin?’^ 

Literally— other/ 



I Here, the Creator, tlio Ancient of d^ys, is connecfed 'with 
the foriniiUhh c/ a denial of His connection. 


g, A Colinection implied whcve there is really none ; as-— 

‘*If, on the otl) of the moon, were fixed a couple of blue lotuses^ 
then indeed might her face with the fair eyes be compared.” 

Here a oohhection, unreal, is fancied by means of. a supposition 
brought in by the force of the word ‘if.’ 

And the i^prsion of the sequence in a causation (§ 694) iS : 
two-fold, as the effect may be supposed to precede the cause or to 
exist with it. For examples in their order : — , 

“ The hearts of the deer-eyed ladies were agitated by fancy, evdh 
before the beauty of the blossoming Yakula and blooming MabgO; 
manifeded itself 

“ Simultaneously did he of the elephant’s majestic gait tread both 
the paternal throne and the dominions of other rulers.” 

With reference to the presentj^yM;*(?, some say “ The ordiniry^ 
or only mundane, excellence belonging to the ladg^s tresses (§ 624 S.)j 
for instance, is fancied as being super-mundane, and it is such a fancy : 
that ednstitutes the introsusception in the present ornamenL K, on the 
contrary, the introsusception of the tresses be held to consist in their 
under the character of the peacock's tail,’* the definition of 
the figure (§ 693) woSld not include, as it ought to do^ such instances 
as, ‘ Strange is the beauty of her body (§ 694 a.).” This 
righti* For here too, the lady’s beauty which is not genericaUy 
ferent that of other womeitf is fancied as different; To 
the case still more clear, if we substihite * anyadiva^ fox ^angad^^^ 
and read in the translation ‘ Eer heaviy w, as it were, ^uUe apart^oi^^ 
that ^ ^ 0 .’ we ^Q\\i%indisputahly have an inbompleto 

introsusceptm^^^ a Poetic^ Fancy (§ 686) would be adm^ 

In the example of the deer-eyed ladies’ (§ 69^ 

A), the beauty Fakula though coming fir^t; is fancied|ji 
coming afterwards^ so here too, on the employment of the 

• Mtowing and caaoet juiii 

the inverted commas alter it : — 




_ , No. 695. When objects in hand or 

, Equal Fainng. . - . , , , 

others are associated with one and the 

same attribute it is Equal Pairing. 

CoMMENTART. 

a, * Others' — i. c. those that are not in hand, or ^ unconnected with 
the evhjecU 

J. ‘ Attribute^— f. e. Quality or Action. 

0 . Thefollotoing are examples — 

‘^Unguents of Sandal y white flowers,'" and candles, and fair ones in- 
dignant against their lords were, by that darhome time (evening), 
lighted up, and Love awoke that had long fallen asleep.” 

Here the description of darkness is in question, and the unguents 
&c connected therewith, are associated with the same action of light- 
ing up. 

“ Who, that has perceived the softness of thy body, feels not the 
hardness of the jasmine, the lunar streak, and the plantain?” 

Here the jasmine &c., that are unconnected with the subject, are 
associated with the same quality 6f hardness. • ‘ 

d. Similarly:— 

** Charity from Affluence, Truth from Speech, Fame andyPlety 
fepm Life, Beneficence to others from the Body— from unsubstantial 
thing$y man ought to extract substantial goodj* 

Here Charity jko., which are in the objective case, are associated 
tHth the same quality of substantialness, as also with the same 
action of extracting. ' - 


Text, ' 

^ in ' 696. When a thing connected 

with the subject, and another unconnected 

with Ars ii is terifliiW the Illuaii- 

ha^or 5 or frhen t^e fame Case is with inore than 

CoMMEUTABy. 

these two sdtis JUrntMio^ in #e5r 

’enter ;W " 



"3^'M0or 



of fOlA : the e^te jinfe iti] 

NatttrepqQWfl.M even ia succeeding births.” 

Qbre^^ert> ,ia ah a^ocistioh with y^e same action of aocompanjd^g, 
of unchanging Kattive, which la connected with the subject, a^d 
chaste wife i?ho is not connected. 

« 'Whon thoh, life’s lord, hast come to distance, she, poor womaai 
pierced b£the shaft of Love, rises np fltfnlly and lies down and comhs^ 
to thy dwelliug-hpnse, goes pnt and laughs and sighs !” 

Tht ttanza is mine. Here the same heroine is connected nith the 
many actions of rising up &c. 

J. ,In the present Figure, the three varieties, arising from thhi 
Quality or the Action being expressed in the beginning, middle <Mf 
end, have not been formally defined, inasmnch as a thousand sniw 
var^ps are pdssible in every ornament. 

Text. 

No. 697. Typical Comparison is ti^en j 
in sentences or descriptions, of which tluf 
correspondence is implied, the same common attribute is diSereutty 
expressed. 


Ty^cal Comparison. 

t 



COMMBNXAET. 

«. For Exahiple 

“ Glorious art , thou, daughter of Vidarbha, thou that hynohle, 
qualities hast attracted even the lord of Nishadha .- what greater pirdiw 
can Im upon the Moon-light than that it agitates elen 

Ocean?” ' " ^ 

Hero the actions of^‘ attracting’ and ‘ agitating,’ though the sahtei- 
are expressed by a difference of words, in order to avoid a ro^titio^j 
b. This Figaro is also found in a series ; as— ' i 

“ Glorious indeed is the sun, pure the moon, the mirror is by 
briliiant, S'iva's mountain (Kailasa) is closely akin to S'iva’k lang&ter,- 
and the Virtuotts uhan is essentially fair.”* 

“• FuU:nmy “ gem of purest ray serene. 

The davk^niliif^om’d (Xfpres of o(»)an Imar i 
i^lmatiyai^^^ris'boni to blosh. unseen 
• And waii^l^iin^if^eM (m tl|p desert air." Cfrayl 

This stensa; in succeeding, may be given lis 

- 



Exemplification. 


Here the wor^ • g^loriqus, ^ 

tfi a negation of/ attribute ; 

Tlh^ phdkorU alone are expert in the act of drinking the moon- 
light : nonoi but the fair once of Avanti, ar^ skilled in the pranks 
of love,” 

Text. ■ . 

No, 698. But Exemplification is the re- 
fiectivo representation of a similar attribute. 

Commentary. 

a. ^Similar' — this distinguishes it from the Typical Compeyisou 
(§ 697). 

h. This figure too is twofold, being founded upon a similarity or 
contrast. For examples in their order 

A good poet^s song, though its merits have not been examined, 
|S>ur8 a flood of honey into the ear ; A wreath of jasmine ravishes 
the sight, though fragrance has not Ijjiett perceived.*^" 

‘f The stag-eyed lady ceases to feel the torments of Love when thou 
art seen: The assem|^age of water-lilies has been seen to droop, 
when the moon has ifi>t risen,” 

How can my heart, the affections of which are enchained to 
Vasantalekhfi alone, turn to other lovely womeO||, Does the boo, 
eager f^rthe honey of the blooming jasmine, seek any other plant V' 
The stanza is mine. Here s&ice the phrases ‘ how can my heart 
turn V and * (does the bee) seek any other plant ?V terminate in con- 
veying the same sense, we have but the Typica| Comparison. Whilst 
in the example of the present Figure^ pouring of honey into the 
ear and the lavishing of the sight are similar, not the’^amo. 

When betwJfen the significations of a coujpl^lbf sentences, one 
of which illustrates the other, there is the relation of gonus and 
species, we tfive ^ termed Transition (flrih^ntnra-nyasa—- 

§ Such being not the casein the Typi<Md' Comparison and the 

" iohj they^ja^ distinct 

Text/ 

I jsIsomeiMes tl^ oasei even an 




oon^^ implies a 





Cp«Si»rABT. 

n. Of the imptied in the have I|[lasti:i%tipa ttu^r 

a Possible Ooaa^tioa of Things exemplified iii the; following Jiues fi r 
“ ‘ Who that vainly torments creatures in this mundane spMt'O ' 
enjoys prosperity for a, long tim:e telling this, the Sun, in a day^ 
then reached tlci Western Mountain.” v 

Here the pohnection of the sun, as the agent, in the act of intimat*: 
ing such a fact, is possible, inasmuch as the circumstance of his 
setting in the Western Mountain is capable of making such an in*, 
timation, And this connection implies the relation of a Type and' 
Protijtype between the sun’s setting and the falling into adversity,*©! 
those who oppress others. 

i. The. illustration under an Impossible Connection of Things is 
twofold as being conveyed by one or more sentences. Of these, that 
conveyed by a single sentence ; as— 

“ Her sidelong darting glance bears the loveliness of the l^lue lotuC^^ 


garland; herVinder-lip, the^rness of the tender leaf ; het faee^ the 
radiance of the moon.” 

Here the impossibility of the darting glance|^for instance, hearing 
tlie loveliness pf the blue lotus-garland— for hiiw can a thing bepr 
the property of another ?—augge^ a loveliness like thereto, and 
implies the rela^fin of a Type and Prototype between the wreath of 
Uue lotuses 'and the darting of aside-glance. , 

0 . Or, for example j 

” At thy march,* 0 Chief of monarchs, the face and feet of thy 
foeman’s fair ladies forsook the fairness of the*moon and th9; ^t of 
the royal 8Wan.” ' v ' ‘ 

. Hete the setting aside, hy the /air ones' feet, of the gait of 
royal swan, witb> 3 ^ich they have no conuection>»heing absurd/’^ 
connection is BAMCKO, but this fancied connection being aetualljf^i^ 
possible implies-a gpit similar to that of the royal swan, ' 
d. The same in than one sentence; (see § b .) ; as-^ 

.^;^e saint, whp;,wighes to naakf'this unfeighedly lovely 

for penance, surely h^lyej} to cut JhS S' ami plfht with the 
the blueriotus-lem^' 




Herd < 1 x 0 MenUtjr. pf tie 

lenttoceB, rtepectiwly Buxrlted bf . i^lxe B4«tiv0 sndtlid'Demoow 

festive i- «• 0* tbt^iirtive «b<l WNS absarJ, 

termItfatM ia tbe relation of and prototy]^, thna-^Sbe desire 
4 * ^ penance answers to the desite oi 

•jotting the jS’d^xf plant with the edge of the leaf of %he bide l^us. 

leaf. , 

e. Or, if yo« refuse to count the relative and correlative clauses as 
distinct sentences {?)—take the following example : 

“ By niy eagerness to secure the pleasures of the world, I have 
inlde my life void of fruits: Alas! I have sold the invaluable chinid- 

ratini at the price of glass.” , 

the ultimate meaning is, that the wasting of life in pursuit of 

worldly enjoyments is like the selling of the atodmani at the price 

of glass. 

Similarly— 

/. “The sun-bom race, and the inj^llect of small compass to 
describe it — how vast the disparity ! Ready am I, through folly, to 
pafp, by means of a raft, the impassable ocean !” 

The ultimate meaning, here, is that the description of the solar 
race, by mv intellect, corresponds to the crossing of the ocean by a raft. 
; y* This variety may be also when the impossibjBy consists in a 

circhmstance of an object compared, when said to l^ng to what is 


tO| 

“What sweetness was experienced in the under-lip of the deer-eyed 
-that same sweetness has been relished by the tasteful in the 


juice of the grape.” , , 

Here the attribute of sweetness, belonging to the undor-lip whicn 
is in questibu, bei<| impossible in the grap0-jaice,^e sense, as be- 
fore, ternimrt^ similarity, 

A. Tfeis^ also ia a series ; as— 

Thou t^owest a paiTot at the teeth of a cal^ thou commit es 
deer ihto thb mdutli of a hyena, thou drirest a horse dpbn the loms 
of a buffalo, setting thy heart oh the enjoyinehis of the world. 

I 'ttf the Ornament we hefs ixot consttmni*^®® 

je^ of sthtences, apart from the fntimatio* P 
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02 Bppteh^d rolation frbiKi the context, after tho complete iheau'^ 
ingfl of tiio? fieietenoes have been understood* Nor is the prefieht 
Tigure the Natural Inference (see § 787j, since in the 

latter, as iijtithe example Lo I th^ rolls on the breasts olf 

the fair ones,** 737 A.), the meaning does not terminate in E; 
comparisbrn 

Text. 

No. 700. When an object compared to another (1) excels or (2); 

Contrast, or Dissimilitude; Contrast, or bissimfc '. 

forty^eiglit varieties. ^ litude. This is single when the ocwlo^^ 
is mentioned, and threefold when it is not mentioned. These,, fomr 
sorts are again sub-divided into twelve, from the idea of resemblim^ 
being conveyed by a word (i. e. directly see § 649), by the , 
(indirectly), or hy intimation, and since each of tlm» itcehe sort^ may 
consist even of a Paronomasia (§ 643), they become twenty-four. 
Each of the iw& cases thus ^ntaining twenty-four sorts, the Figtiirt>> ■ 
on the whole, comprises' forty-eight varieties. 

Commentahy. 

o. The ^ ocdision* in the case of the object comparM exoelliug 
that compared ^ is the point of superiority belonging to the former 
and the point of inferiority belonging to the latter. When botH ^f 
these are mentioned, there is one variety, and When one or both 
of these are omitted^ there are three varieties, .^us the 
being fourfold, we have again twelve varieties, the relatiou of jtho coj^l 
paied, an4; tbe compared to, being expressed directly hj the #brd, . pr 
indirectly through the sense, or being intimated. The 
being in the * even of a Paronomasia,* that is to say, oc^ctmng 

ep^ from a parb^masia well as in a are imh^divi^^^ 

into twenty ? same manner, the Figure (DissimilitUdhl 

containing twenijy?f<W sorts when^the object compared is infericr 
that compared to, ||pQmptise8 altogether forty^^ 

■ ^orexam;^^|^‘;' 

etainitrss not ai^(yath&) the sullied moou.** 
the the stainlessnesBhelon^ii|f 

i mention^, from empioyiQi^ 
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of the word yaihd^ (as). Th this veiy example, instead of Vnot as 
the stained moon^ (if if we read ^not like the stained 

moon’ we should have an Indirect comparison, and 

if we read * triumphs over the stained iHoon,’ we should l^ye an Inti, 
mated comparison from the absence, both of ‘ as' &c. and ‘ like’ &c. the 
only terms tha.t abstractly or concretely denote similitude. In this very 
example again, on leaving oiit the word * stainless,’ there would be t/i6 
cme 0 / an omission of the circuttstance of superiority (stainlessness) 
residing in the object compared ; on leaving out the word * stained,’ 
we should have the case of the omission of the circumstance of in- 
feriority residing in the object compared to ; and if we leave out 
both words, we should have the case in which both the circumstances 
are omitted. 

c. This Figure in a Paronomasia; as — 

[The excellences (gtt^a) of her with substantial merits are not as 
the frail fibres (guna) of the lotus.] ^ 

Here there is a Direct Comparison, ’from the employment of the 
affix ‘-rat’ in the sense of *iva,’ and both the points of superiority 
and inferiority are mentioned, and the term * guna' (meaning an ex- 
cellence or a fibre) is paronomaitic. The other varilties under this 
division are to be understood in the foregoing manner. 

cf. These (the preceding) are examples of the case where the 
object compared excels that compared to. The case in which the 
former falls short of the latter is, m part, exemplified in the following 
stanza: — 

The moon, waning, waxes again, ever and anon : forbear fait 
lady, he gracions ; youth, when gone, is never to come back again ! 

«. Witix reference to this stanza, some say : “ Since the instability 
of youth, which is the object compared, is greater in thisoxample, the 
(^binse ‘ or vice vertd' is not req^uiredin ^e definition giyiwi'by a certain 
irttfior viz.—* The Contrast is when what is compared i8;^e8ter than 
wliM;iscpmparedt(i, or wee versd'." This oj^inion cahno^ hear a discus- 
sion, fo?, what is xdeant by being greater, or less is nothing but super- 
ior^ or lnf«^d:|d|lyii and in the present h7fsm|le it that youth 

is iufenoir.ifoliib^inooD, in Afijaiitting however, 

|j|iat oj^^j^nt^s view may, in . a n^ner, hold good in the present 
imw with Micli.j^ one ee-r 
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“ Haniimat and others illumined the messenger’s passage by their 
fiinie’s white lustre, but I, by my foeraen’s hriUiant laugh !” ? 

So the ‘ or falls shdlt, of it’ was properly inserted in the 
text. 

Tex*. 

No. 701. When a single expressjon, by the force of a term de- 

Connected Description. simultaneity or conjunction, ^gni- 

fies t\ro facts, it is Connected Description 
{s(tlwliti)y provided that a Hyperbole (§ 693) is what it is founded 
upou-- 

CbMMENTARY. 

a* The Hyperbole, again, must, in the present figure^ bo based (1) 
npon the introsusception of an object into an identity with another^ 
or (2) upon the inversion of the sequence in a causation (see § 694). 
That based upon an introsusception under identity, again, may rest 
upon a Paronomasia, or otherwise. For examples in their order 

h, ‘‘Inher youth, her lover is flushed (with love— -rdyaWdi), 
together with the petal of her under-lip,** 

Here there is a Paronomasia in the term raga (see § 964 d). 

c. The beams of the nectar-rayed luminarg shoot through every 
direction— awakening love along with the assemblage of the water- 
lilies, dispelling firmness of mind along with the thick shades of the 
nifjhtf and closing the heart (in the contemplation of the beloved one) 
along with the multitudes of lotuses.** 

The stanza is mine. Here the ‘ awakening* &c., are distinct, from 
the distinction of what they pertain to,* — not merely under a 
Paronomasia as in the foregoing example ivhere th two liteeal senses 
of * rdga ' — ‘ r^dness^ and * affection^ are identified. 

d. The following are examples of the second division of the Connect- 
ted Description^ of that founded upon a Hyperbole consisting in the in* 
version of the sequence in a causation 

** Together with the king, she fell upon the ground— her conscious- 

* Tims; ia olation to lovo, * awakening* >9 ‘exciting* and in 

relation to the ascomblage of wator-lilies, it is * expanding*. These two signi- 
fleations, by the help of the phrase * along with,’ are identified by similitude 
not by a pun. So for the other participles. 
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noss taken away by a deep swoon, as tlie spark of a lamp falls with 
the dropping oil.*’* 

€. This Figure is also possible in aperies ; as in tho preceding 
example-— “ The beams of the nectar-rayed luminary’’ &c. 

/. In such a sentence as “ Eama, together with Lakshniana, went 
to the thick forests,” there is not this figure, from its not being based 
upon a Hyperbole, t 

Text. 


;N(). 702. The Speech 
Speech of Absence. 


of Absence (yinoldi) is when a thin", in 
the absence of another, is represented as 
(1) not disagreeable or (2) disagi-eeable.J; 


Commentary. 

o, ‘Not disagreeable’ — not nnsigbtly. Tims tliougli the ultimate 
meaning of the phrase is ‘ agreeable,’ yet the expressing of tlic ipiulity 
of agroeablencss through the negation of that of disagrocableiicss is 
intended to import that the apparent disagrecableuoss or loss of Imauty 
of the object of description is the fault of the jii'esence of another 
object, the former being indeed essentially fair. For example : 

h. “ In the absence of the ’season of clouds, the moon obtained 
its nnslumbcring state (or shone forth in its native bvilliauee) ; in 
the absence of summer’s burning heat, tlie woods put on their native 
channs.”§ 

c. The case where a thing is represented as disagreeable or not 
pleasant ; as — 

“ Well hast thou done, following thy lord that tvauscends all people: 
W’hat is Day-beauty without the Sun ; what is Night without tho 

Moon?” 


• The commentator mistakes this for the similar stan!;a in tho Eaghnvaiw'^ 
describing the swoon of Aju at tho sudden death of Indumatf his wile, of « 

the pvosciit is exact counterpart. . ^ rtsvinTib 

t The commentator justly asserts tlic propriety of admitting this orn 
wherever this mode of speech way be striking, even apart from a ’ 

and cites rhetollowing line from the Kavya-prakds'a-^if 

t UcHd for n Hooi’s oditiou of the original. 

§ Lit, — bccftine delightful. 
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d. “ The days of the Lotus have passed in vain ; it saw not tho 
orb of the Cool-beamed Luminary : Fruitless too was the birth of tho 
Moon who never beheld the iJotus awakened,’’ 

w 

Tliere is a particular strikingness, in this danza^ from the reciproca- 
tion of the Speech of Absence. Although tho very particle ‘ vindf 
(without) is not u?ed here, yet the ornament is no other than tho 
Speech of Absence, inasmuch as th^ sense of ‘absence’ or 

* want,’ is implied. Similarly is it to be imderstood that tho Figure 
of Connected Description (§ 701) may occur wutliout the actual 
empl(3ymcnt of tho word ^ sahaf tho meauiug of it being implied. * 

• Text. 

No. 703. Tho Modal Metaphor (Samdsohti^) is when tho beha- 

Modal Metaphor, three- character of another is ascrihed 

to tlio subject of do.scriptioii, from a same- 
ness of (1) Action, (2) Sox (or goiuler), or (3) Attribute. 

Commentary. 

a. . Of the three sorts Mi/if obtained^ tho ascription of the beha- 
viour of one not in question to the subject of description, from a 
sameness of action is oxomplified as follows : — 

Happy indeed art thou, Wind of the Malaya mountain, wdio 
forcibly emhracost every part of the frame of the Lotus-eyed lady, 
having shaken off tho vesture of those breasts that bear tlie beauty 
of a couple of golden jars.” 

Here wc have the attribution of the behaviour of a rough lover ta 
tile wind.. 

b. From a sameness of sex, or gender ; as : — 

“ How can the lofty-minded man think of woman, wlien he has 
not satisfied his desire of victory ? The Sun (racih) W'oos not 
fair Evening (mndhyd)^ without having careered, in triumph, over 
the whole world.” 

Hero the i haracters of the lover and the belpved are ascribed to 
the sun am! eveming, simply becauso of the words being respectively 
of the ma^jcuHae and femininq gender. 

* Lit. ‘ a Bpecjch of brevity.’ TUo liguro answers to tho English Fersoni* 
ficabioii, cxct^pt ihut it includes its revorso, oi* tho altributiou of tho character 
of au inauimuto thing to a soutiont creature. 
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e. The samencsB of attribute may be in three ways, (1) from 
a Paronomasia, (2) from Community, or (3) as implying a Resem- 
blance, 

d. Of these three casee^ the following stanza of mine illustrates 
that in which the same^iess of attribute is based upon a Pavonomasia 

[Alas! the Luminary of the dewy, beams resorts to Varuna^s 
Quarter (the West), very gloomy at heart and pale like an old lavali 
plant, as ho beholds the East* with a smiling face, with the maiitlo 
of darkness falling off, from the rosy light of*davm (or warmth of 
affection,) — touched by the rays (or hands) of the Lord of day.] 

Here the words (face or extremity), TR (redness or affection) 
&c., are Paronomastic. In this example^ even on our turning ono 
portion into a metaphor, by reading (vesture of dark- 
ness) instead of (cover of darkness), we sliould still have 

the Modal Metaphor, not the Partial Metaphor (§074), For, iu 
that case, the fii;uring of darkness as vesture would, from their 
evident resemblanco as covering, rest in itself, independent of tlio 
help of any other metaphor (the metaphorical figuring of the East, 
for instance, as a woman) ;t so it could not preclude our recognition 
cf the figure as the Modal Metaphor. Where, however, the thing 
figured and the thing figuring it, or that with which it is meta- 
phorically identified, do not bear an evident resemblance, there indeed 
the metaphor being absurd of^ unintelligible apart from another 
metaphor, we have to recognize an implied metaphor in another part 
of the description, though none ho expressed. The following, for 
instance, is a case of the Partial Metaphor 

• Jat. Iiidr|i.'s Quarter. 

t That Is to pay, we should not be necessitated to recognize an implied mo- 
ttphor {rupaSd)^ teohuioally so called, in any of the other parts of the descrip- 
tion, by the single metaphorical oa^pressioa, whiofc may stand quite apart ami 
iuJ«tpehdoiit. 
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The Army (sena*) of his foeman, as the monarchy in that retreat 
of lovet — the field of battle — holds in his hand the fan Sword 
(manddlagralata), turns away from him, though at first passionately 
eager to meet him.’* 

Here the , resemblance between the battle-field and the retreat of 
love is not evident. 

e. In those instances too, where there is an expressed figuring of 
several objects, bearing evident resemblance to time under the cha^ 
racier of which they are poetically disguised^ and an implied figuring of 
only one portion, we have but the Partial Metaplior, inasmuch ‘as 
the cognition of the metaphor, being copious or diffusive, prevails 
over that of the Modal Mctnplior. * But then there is a clear re- 
Bemhlance between the battle-field and the retreat of love, in both of 
which the hero moves with ease.* Truly said, — there is a clear 
rmmhlanc% but dependent upon a consideration of the meaning of 
the whole sentence, not independently ; for a battle-field and a 
retreat of love are not both, from their nature, places of easy loitering, 
as a face and the moon are from their nature charming. 

/. From a Community (see § e.) ; as : — 

Tlie Lotus smiled (or, was expanded — smerd), on the rise of the 
Lord of day, — with the bee charmed with the native, fragrance, me- 
lodiously humming.” 

Here the Lotus, under the common epithet:|: ‘ with the bee charmed 
&c.,* is recognized under the character of a woman, by reason of the 
attribution of the action of smiling which belongs only to a human 
being : for without this attribution, it would be impossible to re- 
cognize the behaviour of a woman merely from a community of 
epithet. § 

y. The circumstance of the common qualification implying a re- 

* Both of i.hese words being feminine, Mandalagralatd is represented as the 
J^ival of Soufi. 

t In the origiral inner apaHment or the apaj't menfc of women. 

t !• o. flio opithot equally applicable to a woman, for, as the Commentator 
observes, ‘ nativ*; fVagrance* is such a thing as is frequently ascribed to the 
of a fan woman. 

§ So, adds the Comment-itor, a common epithet, accompanied with tho 
ascription of a peculiar attriSite, is, in fact, the condition of tho present divi- 
sion ot the figure. 
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semblance (§c.) again, is possible in three ways, according as a 
Simile, a Metaphor, or a Commixture* of the two is included. 

A. Of these three cases^ that implying a Simile is thus exempli- 
fied : — 

** With those flowers — the beams of the hrifht teeth, with tliose 
tender leaves— the hands, with that swarm of bees— the Aarh tres.scs, 
shines that deor-eyed lady in her beautiful dress.” 

Here by reason of the qualification ^ in lier beautiful dress^’ the 
composition of the epithet (‘ with those 

flowers’ &c.,)yhr is at first, to bo iuterpreled to imply a 

Simile dmita-pralhah pushpdniva (the beams of her teeth are like 
flowers). Afterwards another way of analysing tlie compound being 
resorted to, viz, (Janta-prahhd'-sailrisaiJi.pusJipais e]tUd\ (‘ abouiiding 
with flowers looking like tho beams of tectli’), wo rocogni/o 
the deer-eyed lady in the character of a creeper, by virtue of t.lio 
qualifications, wiiicli (us .shown in one instance) are e'{ua!ly 
applicable, by a simple turn of iulerprelatioH^ bolli to the lady and a 
creeper. 

i. When a Metaphor i.s implied, we have the cxampl(V;/'//<i^ 
stanza bcgiiuiing ‘what cluster.s of bees — eyes of people’ — '§f)71). 

y. The common qualificHlion implying a Commixture (§y.) ; as, fer 
instance, if we read ^^tcTT (encircled ‘ (viih that swarm ^t,’) iiisteail of 
in her beautiful dress’) in the stanza beginning - 

(§A), we have to resort to a Commixture, from tho absence of J»ay 
means of, or criterion for^ settling that a Simile or a Mctapiior is 
the ornament used here. The otlUr way of analysing the compouritls, 
according to which the lady is recognized as a creeper, has been shorn 
before. 

k. Of these three cases^ there is tho Modal Metaphor in tlie first 
and third, according to those who hold that a Simile and a Coumd''^- 

♦ The Oommixtaro, or coufasion, of two or more figures, aa also tlioir Oori* 
junction, or ificl 'lieiident co-existouco, in tho saiuo pa>i{;^age arc counted 
difitiiiot oruameute (sec §755 and 75(3). 

. 'f This fintmaaa (composite omitting a middlo totin|t 
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t=iire cannot be partial ; whilst the second is but an instance of the 
partial Metaphor. On consideration, however, it would appear 
proper to recognize no other than the figure of Partial Simile in the 
first case. Otherwise, in such an instance as — 

Autumn, bearing on (her) pale cloud-breast fpayodhara) the 
bow of Indra (the rainbow) resembling the fresh wound of the nail, 
and didigliting (or making chpv of clouds*) the branded (or spot- 
ted — saJcalmIca) moon, increased the distress (or heat— of the 
sun/’ — how should we recognize the autumn as behaving like a 
woman, wdien the breast of a woman bearing the rainbow resembl&g 
a fresh wound of tlm nail is impossible? 

1. But then,” as sornehocly mifjht ohject, the nature of what is 
compared to (upamAna)^ though, accordhig to the letter^ belonging to 
tlie Avound of the nail, ought, in consiilcration of the lliings (L e. the 
f^pirit of the desenpimt)^ to be transferred to the rainbow ; just as 
the ruzV/i injunction of oblation, lie proper object of which u ghee^ 
is transferred to curd in siieli a representaiim as *IIc makes an obla- 
tion of curd/ when, in tlie absence of gliee, an ofleriiig cannot other- 
wise be made. Thus ihe clause in question Avill be luulerstood to 
imply ‘ Bearing tlie fresh wound of the nail resembling (or rather 
simulating) the bow of Indra.” ’ ^ 

7 n. I aimoer — No, it is better to admit the Partial Simile Jiere 
than to resort to such a far-fetched interpretation, in maintaining that 
ihe Modal Metaphor is the ornament employed. Granting, however^ 
that this figure may somehow he recognized in the present example, 
Ave have no alternative hut the admission of the Partial Simile in the 
example liegiiining ‘ Lake-beauties at every step. — ’ Besides how can 
the Modal Metaphor, wdiich consistsiiu the attribution of the beha- 
viour of an animated being to an inanimate thing or vice versdy 
have room in the Simile which conveys no idea of such action? 
To this eflect it has been said : ‘ Since in the Simile, neither the 

identical firil :n nor the nainve of the object compared to h understood 
to be tUi rihrMl to that there is no thing as a Modal Meta- 

* Hy MS. ,.>i’ob{jb]y rightly reads iustcad of the read- 

tug iu Iloer^e edi tion. 

4 . r? ^ 

t Itoor Avrougly reads . 
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plior resting upon a Simile,* but what is wfongly reckoned ns such is 
evidently the Partial Simile. Thus the possibility of a Partial Simile 
and a Partial Metaphor being recognized, it is logically eBtabli?^lied 
that the Modal Metaphor has no room in a Commixture founded iu 
the two former figures, and so, in fact^ the Modal Metaphor does not 
admit of being sustained by an epithet implying a comparison. It 
is therefore two-fold in the employpent of a common qualification, 
as festing upon a Paronomastic, or a common epithet \ and two- fold 
as founded upon the sameness of Action or Gender (see text and §c.) 
So 'the Modal Metaphor comprises four varieties, of each of which the 
attribution of behaviour, is the essential constituent. 

n. This attribution of behaviour, again, is four-fold, according as 
the action of a being or thing pertaining to the ordinary world, or to 
science, is ascribed to another of the same sphere, or as the action of 
an object of the ordinary world is ascribed to one belonging to 
Science, or vice versd. Of these two classes of Icings, that of the ordi- 
nary world is numerous, from the difference of Relish, (or the variety 
of the sentiments which the constituents of the class are respectively 
capable of exciting) &c. Numerous likewise are the entities per- 
taining to science, such as those known in the sciences of Lo- 
gic, Medicine, Astronomy, *&c. In this manner the Modal 
Metaphor is divisible into many sorts, of whch a portion is exempli- 
fied as follows : — - 

0, In the stanza beginning Happy, indeed, art thou, Wind of the 
Malaya mountain,*’ we have the attribution of the action,, &c., of 
a violent lover, a being of the ordinary world, #o another being of the 
ordinary world — the Malaya wind, 

p, 

Tnr ^cT lit 

(They, I believe, have indeed obtained a sure knowledge of Thee, 
who, seeing thee the One unchangeable in all things, not to be exhaus- 

• Horc, ms^ead of ?f§TW 
Ddition of tlio text. 

t th- racanm^ of tlie ntanata, according* to iha signification of the gramma- 
tiifftl here, need not bo rondorod. 
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ted, though infinitely energizing, have lost, 0 Supreme, all notions 
of duality.) 

Here the properties of things, dealt within the science of Grammar, 
are ascribed to the Being (God) known in the Scriptures. Similarly 
in other cases. 

q. In the Metaphor, a thing not in question, by bringing in its 
own nature, covers over the nature of what is in question ; whilst 
here, the former, by an attributipn of its own character, distinguishes 
the latter from its original character, without hiding its real natthre. 
It is for this reason that they speak of * the ascription of behaviour* 
not * the attribution of nature’ in defining the present figure. In iSia 
Suggestion of Simile and in the Paronomasia of Sense (§ 705), the 
resemblance of the qualified too is implied, but here that of the attri- 
bute alone. In the Indirect Description, the being or thing in ques- 
tion is intimated, but in this figure, one not in question. Such is 
the distinction. 

Text. 


The Insinuator. 
(parikara). 


No. 704. A speech with a number* of 
significant epithets is held the lusinuator 


Commentary. 


a. As « Ho ! monarch of Anga, commander of the forces, derider 
of Drona— Kama, do save this Dulis'asana from Bhiraa.”f 

Text. 


Paronomasia. Paronomasia is the expres* 

sion of more tlian one meaning by words 
naturally, or literally, bearing one signification. 

a. ‘Naturally bearing one signification’-this distinguishes the 
present figure from the Paronomasia of Words (see § 643;. The 
term < expression’ discriminates it from a Suggestion. 

For example : — 


* Ttie number, implying more than two, in the original, is, as the 

scholiast cbsciTca, pnrposelv employed. 

t A'swattha.n4,-:niheVe.if-Safih4ra,bythese insinuations cries shame to 

and ’d ^^'dia'isana, though he bragged much of his power 

and derided his superiors. -ob « power 
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?mwf fwins YfOTT I 

mwT f^TTsrfir ii* 

[** Occasioning the performance of good works, and dispelling the 
gloom of all quarters, the sun or the king, (vibliakara) shines resplen- 
dent with excessive glory. 

Here in the absence of such means oj determination as the circum- 
stances of the case or the like (see § 25 «), both a king and the sun 

are expressly meant (see § 25 e). 

■# 

Text. 

Indirect Description, five. No. 706. When (1) a particular from 
a general, or (2) a general from a parti- 
cular, (3) a cause from an effect, or (4) an effect from a cause, or ( j) 
a thing similar from what rosoTubles it, is uinlerstood, each of tlie 
former being in question, and the latter not so, it is Indirect Descrip- 
tion, and is thus five-fold. 

Commentary. 

a. For examples in their order : — 

A mail that can be at ease even under an insult — •better than he 
is , the dust, that, struck .with the foot, rises up and sits upon the 
lieaJ.*^ • 

e Here a ‘man' in general^ is spoken of, when those in whose mouth 
is put the stanza mean themselves in particular, — thus ‘ Even the 
dust is better than we.* 

5. “ If this wreath of jloxoers is destructive of life, why docs it not 

kill me, when placed on my bosom ? E^pn poison may sometimes bo 
ami)ro8ia, and ambrosia poison, by the will ofllie Lord I” 

Hero, the particular things, poison and avibrosia, are spoken of, 
whilst an injurious thing doing good and a beneficial thing doing evil, 
by the will of God, is what is intended in general. And so we have 
here the ^ Transition (see §709) based upon Indirect Descrip- 
tion. 

* The words r^idlmja (gloom), mafias (glory) &c,, literally or primarily moan 
only *dB»lcnes«' ‘ brilHanoe' &o , respectively, but secondarily ‘ sadness,* 
prow &C The wtird mhhdkwra, however, as the stdioHast obsorvos, litem y 
um and a king, and hence the present is but a mixed exam- 

plo 
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t* In the Exemplification (see § 698), a notorious* object only is 
employed as a type, aril since poison and ambrosia respectively 
turning into ambrosia and poison have not been experienced, that 
ornament has no place in the present example, 
tZ, Alas, in the presence of Sita, the moon is, as it were, be- 
smeared with lamp-black ; the eyes of does appear to liave become 
motionless ; the redness of tlie vidruma leaf seems faint and the 
lustre of gold gloomy ; the notes of the female cuckoo seem to speak 
the harshness of her throat, and the long tail of the peacock dispkya 
but its blemishes.” 

Ileye from the fancied effects of the moon being besmeared wtth 
lamp-black &c., is understood the cause, viz , the pre-eminent beauty 
of the face &c., which is in question. 

e, ** The doer-eyed lady, when I said to her ^ I depart,' heaved 
a swelling sigh, and glancing at mo side- wise with one of her eyefil 
sufliised with tears, spoke, in sad pleasantry, to the fondly nourished 
fawn — ‘ Do thou now fix on my dear ladies that fondness thoo 
hast felt for me.' ” 

Hero the cause, the lath/s intimation that she would die^ is men^ 
tioned, when the effect, the prevention of the lover’s departure, is in 
question. ^ 

/. When one thing being in question,! another like to it is des- 
cribed, the figure is twofold, as being founded upon a Paronomusirf 
or on simple resemblance. The variety founded upon a Paronomasia 
again is twofold, according as there is a Paronomasia in tlie epithet 
alone as in the Modal Metaphor, or as there is a Paronomasia in the 
qualified word too as inrijlbhe ^Ifgure of Paronomasia itself. For ex- 
amples in their order : 

jr. I 

(** The Mango tree, fair and fragrant, adorned with vernal graces 
and covered with exuberant blossoms, shines in resplendent beauty.”) 

* Fere, in EoeFs edition, read for 

t For i‘ead Roer’s edition, 

t The opil -iota “id mem' 

also respectively ‘erergay,’ *dro«ed ia voraal attire/ and ‘agitated wttli 

poworfullovu/ 
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Hero a lover, the subject of discourse, is understood, by ineane of 
the epithets alone, from the description of 9 mango tree which is not 
in question. 

rr^ftr ' 

(“ Though departing from the state of a male, as he did when lie 
assumed the form of a beautiful v)oman to charm the demons to dedme- 
tion^ thougli going down to the infernal regions^ as he did to raise up 
the'earth submerged under loater^ though becoming low of stature^as a 
dwarf to beg of the demon Bolin land measured by three paces of his — 
paces whichf to the demon^s asto^iishment^ measured the triple vmid — 
yet preserving the universe— such are tlie marvellous ways made out 
by that indescribable Purushottama.) 

Here from the qualified word too, viz,^ purmhoitama^ which is paro- 
nomastic, is first understood Vishnu, because of its ordinary usage in 
that sense. From this, some personage, intended to bo described, is 
understood. 

i. Indirect Description founded on mere resemblance, as — 

^ There is hut one young pigeon and a hundred hungry hawks 
are flying towards it ; the heavens are fenceless ; good gods ! Divine 
Inercy is the only refuge.’^ 

Here from the pigeon wliich is not in question, is understood some- 
body, the subject of discourse, whom a great number of men are heat 
upon persecuting, 

j. This figure also occurs sometimes iffder a contrast ; as — 

“ Happy, indeed, are the winds of tlie woods, cooled by contact 
with lotus-Zff/ctf#, that touch, unobstructed, Edma of the indivaru^s^ 
dark andlovelg complexion.” 

Here, the subject of iimoxxxmymeself is understood under this con- 
trast, viz, — * The winds are happy whilst I nm unfortunate.' 

k. The figure ugain is three-fold, according as wliat is expressed 
is possible, impossible, or both. Of these three cases, that of a pos- 
sibility is illustrated by the above examples. 

• A aorii of Iotas of a dark-bluo colour, — This is Du^saratha’s speech, sa/s 
the commentAtor. 
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1: The case of impossibility ; as — 

“ I am a kokila and your honour ia a crow : blackness is common to 
both of us. But those who can appreciate soft melody will tell the 
difference.” 

Here, the dialogue* of a cfow and a holcila is impossible, unless we 
superimpose upon them the characters intended, viz., those of two men 
externally alike hut different as to their intertial qualities, 
m* The case of both a possibility and impossibility combined ; 

as — 

^TTJ il 

['‘Why should not the fibrds (or reputation) of the lotus-stalk be 
fragile (or short-lived), that has so many holes (or failings) within 
and so many thorns (or foes) without ?”] 

Here without understanding some person, as the subject of dis- 
course, under the character of the lotus stalk, it is impossible that 
the internal holes thereof should be the cause of making the fibres fra- 
gile, but it is possible in the case of the thorns which can rend the 
fibres. Thus we haveboth combined. 

n. That variety of this figure, which, under a Paronomasia, inti- 
mates an object, by describing one similar to it (§/), is distinct from 
a Suggestion of Matter founded upon the power of Words (se^ 
§ 257 4,), inasmuch as it, like the Modal Metaphor (§ 703), has for 
its life an ascription of boliaviour. In the suggestion of a simile, an 
object NOT in question is intimated, and in tlie Modal Metaphor and 
Paronomasia, both what is, mi what is not, in question, are expressed. 
Thus the present figure is distinct. 

Text. 

, - . No. 707. WheiTfrom blame and praise 

Artful Praise, ^ 

expressed, are understood praise and blame 

respectively, it is termed Artful Praise (vyaja-stuti) , 

Commentary. 

a. When praise is understood froui apparent blame, the etymology 
of the term Wyaja-stuti* is to be explained thus ‘ vyajena stutih,* or 
* or read HT^pcpri^ in Roer’s edition. 
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praiao nr an artifice ; and when blame is understood from an appa- 
rant praise* it is to bo interpreted ‘ vyaja-rijpa stutili^ or praise con- 
sisting in an artifice or trick. 

h. For examples in theii' order: — 

With pearl-necklaces on their breasts (but, under the pun, — 
with breasts divested of ornaments), witli the hairs of their bodies 
erect (with their bodies covered with thorns), the women of tliy 
enemies, 0 king, have become as secure (widowed) at thy anger as 
ever/^# 

The stanza is mine. 

c, “This, 0 Cloud, is but a false encomium I have bestowed 
npon thee — ‘ thy waters are the life of the world.’ But tliis indeed 
is a great praise to tliee, that thou rcmlerest assistance to the Lord 
of Justice (Yaina — the god of death), by killing, the way-farers 
separated from their belomh^'^ 


Text. 


Periphrasis. 

speech. 


No. 708. Periphrasis is when the fact 
to bo intimated is expressed by a turn of 


CoMMBNTAIlT. 

a. For example : — 

“ — Whose troops in the Garden of Bliss (nandana) touched, with 
contempt, the tlowor-bunclies of tho Purijdta tree, — fondly cherish- 
ed for the adoruTnent of 'Sachi’s tresses. 

Here, what is in question and to be intimated, viz, tlie fact, in tlio 
shape of a cause, of Tndra’s Heaven being compiercd by ITayagriva, is 
expressed through tlie effect viz.^ the troops scornfully touching the 
flower-bunches of the Pdrijata^ — for the purpose of giving particular 
strikingness to the destj^iption. Nor is it that variety of the Indiioct 
Description in which a cause is understood from an effect (§ 700 (t-)t 
since in that tlie effect is not in question, whilst in the present figure 
the effect equally with the cause is in question, as indicating the 
greatness of the power of the subject of description. 


^ Hero, nlisijiweS t he commentator, tho ap}>ftreiit blamo of tho king 
in repres'Miting him as causing pain to women, and tho praise iutimutod Hi 
be viotorious over his enemies. 
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i. Similarly : — 

PIo restored to the fair ladies of his foemen their necklaces with- 
out the binding thread, as he caused tears to trickle down their breasts 
in drops large like pearls.’’ 

Here the effect — the tears of the enemies, as indicating the great 
prowess of the king who is the subject of description, is as much con- 
nected with the question as the intimated cause — the killing of tho 
enemies : so tho figure is no other than the Periphrasis. 

e, “ The princess, 0 king, does not teach me to speak ; the queens 
too are silent ; feed me, hump-backed girl ; are not the princes apd 
ininistprs taking their food yet?’— thus, the royal parrot of the ene- 
my’s palace, let loose from tho^cage by the passengers, speaks, one by 
one, to the pictured personages in the empty turret.” 

Here the cause of this state of things is in question, wdiat is meant 
to be said being — * The enemies have suddenly fled away, having 
heard your majesty was ready to march.’ With respect to the present 
example^ cited in the Kdvyaprahasa in illustration of the Indirect 
Description^ some say that tlie effect too is in question, as being fit to 
be described in connection with the suhjeelmati^, the cause. Others, 
however, declare that the figure is no other than the Indirect Descrip- 
tion, inasmuch as tlie inexpressibly great prowess of the monarch in 
question is understood from the account of the royal parrot, which is 
not connected with the subject. 


Transition, eight-fold. 


Tbxt. 

No. 709. When a general is streng- 
thened by a particular or a particular by 
a general, and when an effe< t is justified by a cause, or vice vorsd ^ — 
either under a correspondence or a contrast — , it is Transition (arthd^ 
ntara-ngdsaj, and is thus eight-fold. 

COMMENTAEY. 


a. Por examples in their order : — 

“ Th? meanest creature, assisted by one that is groat, attains to the 
con sum mill iou of a deed. Tho rivulet of the mountain, united with 
a groat river , reaches the mighty ocean,” 

Here, the ^^uerality, implied in the first half of the stanza^ is con- 
fined by a particular illmtration^ implied in the second half. 
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h. “ Tims having discoursed in words that did not exceed the sonse, 
Madhava (Krishna) ceased ; for the great are, by nature, of measured 
speech.” 

c. ‘'Be firm, 0 Earth! 0 Serpent sustain her; thou, Eoyal 
Tortoise, uphold them both ; ye Elephants of the Quarters, exert 
your energy to support the three — iny venerable brother is about to 
string Maliadeva’s mighty bow !” 

Here, the cause, or occasion, the stringing of Mahadeva’s bow 
is what justifies the effect or consequence, earth exerting herself 
to Jbe firm, &c. 

5. In the stanza— ‘‘ One ought not to perform an act rashly : jndis- 
cretion is the great resting-place of evils. And Prosperity, attracted 
by merit, chooses, of her own accord, the man who does prudently”— 
the effect, m,, Prosperity’s choosing the prudent man — ^justifies tlie 
cause, the opposite of heedless proceeding, or prudence. Tliese 
are examples of the cases resting upon Correspondence (see text). 

e. The cases of Contrast ; as — 

“ Served, as he is, tlius, by us Deities^ he (the demon Taraka) still 
torments the triple world : It is evil requital, not beneficence, that 
pacifies the wicked soul/^ 

Here a particular is strengthened by a general, under a contrast. 
Similarly of others. 

Text. 


Poetical Reason. 
Poetical Reason. 


No. 710. When a reason is implied 
in (1) a sentence or (2) a word, it is termed 


OOMMENTAKY. 

a. Of these, the case of a reason being implied in a sentence ; 
as— 

“ The blue lotus, which was like thy eyes in loveliness, is now 
sunk under water ; that moon, my love, which imitated the fairness 
of thy face, is mantled over by clouds ; those royal swans too are 
gope f to the minasa lake) whoso pace resembled tliine— alas ! the 
gods would not suffer me to derive a consolation even from tliy 
similitudee*^Vi this season of rains so tormenting sepaiaU 
hWsy 
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Here, the sentences forming the first three lines of the stmm imply 
reason for what is affiimed in the foui‘th line—* alas ! the gods’ &o* 

I, Tho oObq oi a reason implied in a word; e. g. the follomngr 
couplet of 

S 'iva, afraid of the immense weight, bears not the Ganges on his 
head, muddy as it is with the heaps of dust raised by the multitude 
of thy horses 

Here, the one compound word, fonning the first half, implies a rea- 
son for what is expressed by the second half. 

0 . The reason expressed hy more than one word ; as in the following 
example o/mine ^ 

* 0 Sire, Ganga who flows through three ways onZy, (or Heaven^ 
Earth and Patala), conceals herself, through shame, on Mahadeva’s 
head, as she beholds the river formed of the waters poured in thy 
donations, streaming through. innumerable passages 

d. Some writers, it is to be observed here, do not admit those 
cases of the Transition (§709 c. and d.) which rest upon the relation 
of causation, because, they suppose^ they are superseded by the 
Poetical Reason residing in a Sentence, (§710 <».) This opinion is 
not right. For here in the province of Poetry^ Reason is three-fold, as 
bejing Informative, Completive and Justificative (or Confirmative.) 
Of these three sorts, the Informative Reason is the subject of the 
figure of Inference, the Completive of the Poetical Reason, and the 
Justificative of the Transition : thus the Transition founded upon a 
causation is evidently distinct fr^ the Poetical Reason. To illns^ 
trate: In the stanza beginning** Tho blue lotus — (§710 a), the 
sentences fonning the first three lines are indispensably wanted for 
the inasmuch as, without them, the sentence 

constituting the fourth line would be incomplete in its signiGcationi 
and therefore absurd. Whilst in the stanza beginning ** One ought 
not to perform an net rashly” (§709 d,) the prohibition of heedless* 
ly acting Is intelligi^^ itself as being complete in its signi- 
fication, just in tl^J^anner of a counsel such as—'* Never ought any 
one to associate- I iieiu your honour the truth, with the wicked, who 
are busy in working^^^^ h^ to their lellow creatures.” The circum- 
stance, added in choosing the discruUt, 
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confiroMi or justifies the prohibition^ without being needed to be moir 
iioned in order to the completion of ite eenee. So the Transition resting 
upon a causation is clearly distinct from the Poetical Reason, 

e, “ Hara (Mahadeva), for fear of the immense weight, bears not 
the Ganges on his head : for it is muddy with the heaps of dust raised 
by the multitude of thy horses,” 

Here, we have not the ornament in question, since the reason is 
made as clear, by the use of the particle * hi' (for), as if we were 
to employ the formal expression pankilaticat (from its being muddy), 
and it is strikingness that is the essence of ornament. 

Text. 

No. 711.* The notion, expressed in a 
Inference. n , . 

peculiarly striking manner, of a tinug 

established by proof, is termed Lifcrence. 

COMMENTlitr. 

a For example:-— 

•* I believe, in tbo heart of this fair lady shines the moon-faco of 
her beloved : for in the diffusive beams burst out, all her limbs look 
pale, and those lotuses, her eyes, are closed.” 

Here the strikingness has its original in the metaphor, 
b. Or we may take the following example 

** Wherever falls the sight of women, there fall sharpened arrows ; 
hence, I infer, Cupid runs before them with his bow furnished with 
shafts,” 

Here the strikingness rests upon fiio boldness of the poet’s speech. 
In the figure of Poetical Fancy, the notion is attended with un- 
certainty, whilst in the present ornament it is attended with certainty , 
this is what makes their difference. 

Text. ; 

No. 712. When a cause is represen- 
The Oanse. , ted iuiden% witli the effect, it is 

the 

COMMENTABT. 

ife . |a Jnyj SKf 
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fulness”'** (Oh®P* HI §131 the heroine, the cause of subjugiitioii, 
is represented as the very subjugation of the minds of young men* In 
the expressions ‘ecstasy^ and ‘laugh,’ however, the ornaiuent rests ^ 
upon an introsusception (see §693 and 694 ),t 

Text. 

% No. 713. The Favourable (anuMlaJ 

The Favourable. , 

IS when unfavourableness turns into a fa- 
vour. 

Commentaht. 

a. For exaoiple 

“ When thou art angry, lady of the slender frame, wound him wi^l 
thy n£wls^ and tie his neck tight, with those fair cords, thy hands.” | ' 

The peculiar strikingness ofsmh a mode of sj^eech is properly coun- 
ted as a distinct ornament, since it is perceived altogether different 
from all other figures. 

Text. 

No. 714. When somethingjr really intended to be said, is appa- 
rently suppressed or denied, for the purpose 

Hint, two-fold. conveying a particular meaning, it is 

termed Hint (ak8Uepa),§ and is two-fold 
as pertaining to what is about to be said or what has been said. 

Commentary. 

a. Of these two cases^ that pertaining to what is about to be said, 
has two vaneties, inasmuch as some thing, wholly and summarily 
hinted at may^be suppressed, or something may be partially men- 
tioned and partially omitted. The case pertaining to what has been 
said, admits of two sub-di visions, inasmuch as the very character of 
a thing may be denied, or as the speaker may pretend to negative, or 
cancel, what he has already spoken. Thus the Hint has four varieties. 

* “She is the ecstasy of youthfuluess — the laugh of the abundance of 
excessive beauty— the ornament of the face of the earth — the aubjagation of 
the minds of the young men/’ 

t The scntunoe ia pbaoure In the original, and the scholiast, whcf mistake! 
name— the figure to be dbhidhd-hetUf gives ^ absurd inter- 
pretaticn of it. ■ _ /v vv- 

t So ill Romeo aid JnW 1 

“ Jul. Then lUve thy lips ^ sin tbit they have took. 

Bom. Sin from my lii^ P Q trespass sweetly urg’d! 

Give wA my 8^^^ 

§ Pa/ralipsU in Grehfc BhietOrio. 
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>For examples in their order 

I would say something for the sake of my dear lady, pierced 
with a hundred slmfts of Cupid— do thou, friend, stay hero for a 
moment — nay, nay, what shall I say to one whose heart is devoid of 
compassion!” 

Here thej?flwy« <?/ separation, felt by the female friend of th^%pcaker^ 
are hinted at in general, but the particulars, which were about to be 
spoken of. are suppressed. 

<?, “ In separation from thee, the stng-eyed lady, l)ehoIding now 
the new jasmine expanded, is, of a certainty, alas ! — but oh, enough 
of such a cursed discourse.” 

Here the portion ‘ to die* is omitted. 

(?, “ My boy, I am no go-betw^ecn,’ my business is not to say that 
thou art beloved. She dies, and thine will be the disgrace— these 
words of righteousness are what I have to say.” 

Hero the character of a thing, or rather a persoiiy is denied— tliat 
of the go-hetweeii. 

^ ‘‘ How can she of the slender frame pass the night in separa- 
tion from thee — nay what is the use of talking to thee who art of so 
cruel a purpose ?” 

Here the very fact of speaking is, as it were, negatived. 

/ In the first example, the particular meaning conveyed (see text) 
is ‘ My friend is sure to die in tlie second, wliat^s particulaily 
intimated, is the impossibility of speaking further or the like ; in tlie 
third, speaking the truth in spite of being a go-between ; and in the 
fourth, excess of misery. It is not to be supposed that a proper 
negation of what has been, or is ahoui to he, said is what constitutes 
the present figure, for the Sjbmblancb of a denial is the essence of it. 


Text, 

No. 715. Another figure, also termed Hint) 
is held, likewise, to be an apparent permis- 
sion of something, unwished for. 

Commentary. 


Another Hint. 


a. ‘ Iiiko\|iseVfor the purpose of conveying a parliculor meaning, 
as in the pf^cetiing ornament 

b. For example ; — 



Depart, my love, if tliou art resolved to go-^auspicioui^be thy 
paths, J he born again in the place where thou hast gotteT^ 

Here the permission of going, which is so much unwished for, 
failing as it does, terminates in prohibition; and the particular 
meaning conveyed, is that the addressee ought entirely to desist 
from gi^^iiig. 

Text. 

No. 716. When an eflPect is said to arise 

Peculiar Causation. i. . i 

Without a cause, it is reculiar Causation, and 

is two-fold, according as the occasion is, or is not, mentioned. 

Commentary. 

a. The J^roductioii of an effect, though represented as being with- 
out the supposed sole cause, hiust depend upon some other cause. 
This distinct cause, or occasion, as it is sometimes mentioned and 
sometimes omitted, makes the figure two-fold. For example : — 

‘‘In youth, the waist of the fair-browed lady is slender, though 
she has never toiled, her eyes are tremulous, but she is not affrighted, 
her body is heart-ravishing, yet it is not ornamented.*! 

Here the occasion, vi^. youth, is mentioned. In this very example 
if we leave out ‘ in youth^ by reading vapur lliAti mrigudrk* aV (the 
body of the deer-eyed lady shines) instead of ‘ vapur fayasi subhruv.aK 


(in youth the body of the fair-browed lady), we should have the case 
of the Occasiia being omitted. 


Text. 

^ , No, 717. When, in spite of the existence ; 

Peculiar Allegation, - ,, , , . 

01 a cause, there is an absence of the eSecti 

it is Peculiar Allegation, and is likewise two-fold. 

Commentary. 

a, ‘ likewise*— that is to say, as the Occasion is, or is not, men- 
tioned. Of these, the case in which the Occasion is mentioned ; as^ 
“ Truly great are they, who though rich, arc free from’ haughtines, 
though young, are not fickle, and thpugh possessed of power, do not 
give way to hoedteness in the exerem of it^ ^ 


Ht ie the Occasion, viz, true greatness, is mentionc^d. In this vety 
if, for the fpurtb line mahiUmahma-s'almah (truly great are^ 
rimy), wo read hiyantah sanU bhiUale (few there are on earth), the 
Occasion would be omitted. 
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h. The case in which the oocasion is inconceivable, being only a 
variety of that in which it is omitted, is not separately mentioned 
The following is an example : — 

** Ho of the flowery bow conquers the three worlds , alone, — whose 
power was not destroyed by Mahadeva, though he destroyed his 
body/^ 

Here the cause of his power not being destroyed, notwithstauding 
the destruction of the body of Kama, is inconceivable. 

c. In the present figure^ an effect is also intimated to be absent, by 
means of representing something as present, which is opposed to it. 
So»also in the Peculiar Causation (§ 716), a cause is r^resented to 
be absent through speaking of something, opposed to i* as present. 
Thus m the stanza (given tinder §2. o, Chap, 1. § 187, Chap, 777.), 

there is Peculiar Causation, because of the representation of circum- 
stances opposed to the cause of longing, tchich yet h mcrihed to the 
circumstances such as are implied in ‘ The bridegroom is llio 
very youth who embraced me before marriage’ &c. and there is 
the Peculiar Allegation, inasmuch as the lady is described as longing, 
wdiilst longing is opposed to the effect expected to bo produced by 
such a cause as the circumstance of lier gaining that very person for 
her bridegroom’ who enjoyed her before marriage. 

Thus there is in this example tlie Commixture (see §757) of 
Peculiar Causation and Peculiar Allegation. A pure eximple of sucli 
a modificatiou of the figure is to bo sought out by the reader for 
himself, 

^EXT, 

No. 718. When there is au apparent incongruity between a 

Contradiction j its ten genus and any 0 / the four beginning with 

forms. . genus (i. e. genus, quality, action and sub- 

stance) ; between a quality and awy of the three begi lining with 
quality ; between an action and another action or a substance , or 
between two substances — it is Cdntradiction, occurring in theso teu 
forbos. 

8abaiijtnte , th]f clause for ‘ There is that very husband who gained me m 
a jbT in the otomea in question. This mistake was overlooked by me, 
rising %. i0Mla)(^yhe's transiation. 
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Commentary. 

a. For examples in their order : — 

“ Separated from thee, tlie wind of the Malaya mountain is to her 
a conflagration ; the beams of the moon are impregnated witli heat ; 
even the hum of the bee pierces her heart ; even the lotus-leaf is to 
her tho^ummer sun.** 

h. 0 king, the hands of the wives of the Twice-born (Brahmans), 
hardened by the constant rub^^of the pestle and by manifold house- 
hold work are, whilst thou reignest, soft like the lake-born flower 
(lotus).** * 

c, ‘‘Thougl^Self-existent, yet Thou art born, though devoid of 
passion, Thoii destroyest thy foes (the Demons), though in Thy 
deepest sleep, Thou art awake~is there the being who knows Thee 
in truth ?** 


d. “ To the deer-eyed lady, separated as she was from the lap of 
lier beloved, the Lord of Night (moon), in his complete glory, was 
full of burning poison.*’* 

‘‘01 this form, ecstatic to my eyes but hard to obtain Chren 
throughjmnglnation, 0 ! the one with drunken eyes gladdens my 
heart yet torments it,” 

f. “ S'iva, afraid of the immense ^veight,** <fcc. 
y. In the stanza beginning “To the deer-eyed lady,” if, in the 
fourth line, inAmd of ^ full of hurning poison^ we read ‘the mid-day ■ 


sun,’ we shall have the Contradiction of Substances, , 

A. In the example beginning ‘ Separated from thee,— ^ ‘ the wind* 
&c., which, as denoting many individujj||, are generic terms, seem, at 
first sight, to contradict ‘ a conflagration,* * heat,’ * 
and ‘the sun,* w^^ are a genus, a quality,^ 

action and a substance. The apparent contradiction is explained by 
the fact that the state of things was caused by separation. 

In the example beginning ‘ Though Self-existent,— ’ the quality 
of self-existence &p. is opposed to the action of being born &c.^ a^ 
the seeming confradktipn is explained by the greatness of the ppw^J 
of Go(i, who, though iMor% can manifest himself as a Sbm 

i^and so forth. 


* The Miltonic veg^femtetion of the Deity “Dai-k with esceseive Hgh^* 
should, perhaps, l,o ninited. under tliil Turiety of the figure, i. e, the Cwthidip. 

wn of Quality and 8nbi»twi(te. 



j. In the verses commencing “ S iva, afraid of the immense weight,’ 
the contradiction may he expressed thus : * S'iva himself, who ever 
bears the Ganges on his head, ceases to bear it &c.’ ; and the boldness 
with which poets are privileged to speak is the explanation of it. 
The other illmtratiom are clear, 

k. In the Peculiar Causation, an effect only, as represente(^without 
a cause, is seemingly incongruous ; in the Peculiar Allegation, a cause 
only, without an effect ; and in the present figure, both the things 
represented are apparently contradicted by each other. Such is tlic 

difference. 

♦ 

#> 



Disconnection, 


Text. 

No. 7l9t When a cause and tine effect 
are represented as locally separated, it is 
Disconnection. 


CoMMENTAltY. 

a. For example : — 

She is a girl, but it is our minds tliat ^vant manly boldness ; slic 
is a woman, but it is we that are timid ; slie bears a couple of pluni|) 
and lofty breasts, but it is we that are oppressed ; she is charged witli 
the weight of fleshy thiglis, but it is we that are unable to move- 
marvellous it is that tlie faults belonging to another have deprived us 
of power.” 

i. This.figure being counted as an exception, the ornainenfc of 
Contradiction (§718) is left to rest in the mutual inconsistency of two 
things residing in the same i^iK^e. 

Text. 

No. 720, When the respective qualities or actions of a cause and 
its effect are opposed to each other; or 

Incongruity. when an endeavour becomes fruitless and 

brings an evil result ; or when there is 
association of two incongruous things — it is held Incongruity. 

Commentary. 

d,. Fbr exifa — 

s^ordi wonderful to say, dark as it is like the Tamala bce^ 
having obtained contact with his hand, eugeiulcis, 
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the very tnomont, a fame white as the autumnal moon, glorifying the 
triple world 1*^ 

Here, we have white fame arising from the dark sword, figured as 
the cause,— in opposition to the rule or theory that the qualities of the 
effect conform to those of the j^ause. 

5.\tO thou with eyes like the blue lotus-leaf, how ecstatic is the 
joy thou givest, yet Separation which has its origin in tliyself — how 
fiercely it burns my frama^ *«»* 

Here we have burni^ Separation originating in a joy-exciting 
cause, a woman. ^ 

c. ** Thig ^ft»ean is a store-house of gems, so I resorted to it in 
hope of obtaining treasures, but treasures far from obtaining, my 
mouth was filled with salt-water,” 

Here, not only is the desired wealth not obtained, but, on the 
contrary, tho mouth is filled with salt-water, 

d. The woods with barks of trees for ornament, and the glory of 
royalty admired even by Indra — bow vast the disparity. Ah ! how 
hard it is to bear the dealings of Fate, evil-disposed as he ever 

We have, here, the association of the woods and royal glory. The 
stanjfca is mine, 

e. Or for example ; — 

“ He, the Sleeper on the Ocean (Vishnu), whose vast belly drank 
up the worlds at the consummation, of the ages — that Deity was* 
drunk in by one of the fair ones of the city, with a corner of one of 
her eyes, languid in love !”t 


The Equal, 


Text. * • 

No, 721. The Equal is tho commend- 
ation of an object fitly united with anothevi 


* The commentator does not admit this as a proper example of the foupth 
variety of tho figure, ooniending that Hama, the subject of the stansa, was not 
a king vi^hen ho went to the woods. The author, however, perhaps means to 
intimate that majesty was the hero's by nature, though ho was not, at the 
time, inanguiat a kihg. ,M- 

^ t Malliuatha, in coo|)rnentij)g on this stanxa (Mdgha, xiii, 40), characteriiea 
the figure as the Exceii^ing (see §723), and in so doing differs with the author 
of Kdvya.prakas^a as ifOh as with that of the present work. 
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Thf llirrw 

Communtary. 


a. For example ; — 

“ The moon-light has been wedded to the deer^marked luminary 
(moon), freed from clouds ; Jahnu’s daughter (Ganga) has come down 
to nieet worthy Ocean’-such were th^words-harsh to the ear the 
other monarchs-that the citizens, with one voice, spoke, gla^ at the 
union of that couple of equal worth.” 

Text. 

No. 722. Strange is, when, for 

^ the attainment of an ^ject, one acts 

The Strange. 

coatranly to n. 


Co]j|ME>'TARY. 

a. For example:— , 

« For the purpose of being elevated, he bows down ; for tlie salo. 
of his life be parts with it altogether ; for the sake of happiness, Le 
Bubjccts himself to misery-who is there a greater fool than the 

servant V' 


Text, 

No. 723. When of the container and 
The Exceeding. the contained, one is leprescnted a.s vaster 

than the other, it is temed the Exceeding. 


Commentary. 

a. The ease when the Container is vaster ; as : 

« How shall we better describe the vastness of the Ocean than hy 
saying that Vishpu sleeps ' upon bim-ohscure, having thrown the 
worlds into his belly.” 

The case when the Contained is vaster ; as : — 

b. “The Foe of Kai(abha (Vishnu) could not contain within 

himself the flood of joy caused by the advent of the holy saiut-IIe 

in whose divine person the worlds did freely abide, "hen, at 
consummation of a cosmic cycle, he had wilhdiawti within 

all the created souls.” 

^ ■ Text* 

No, 7‘24. The Eeciprocal is when 

m ^procal. , two things do the lame act to each other- 
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Commentary. . 

dr. For example 

She of the slender frame is graced hj thee, and thou art graced 
hy her : The night gives glory to the moon, and the moon lends lustre 
to tl^night,*’ 

Text. 

No. 725. When something^hat depends on another is represent^ 

as existing without it ; or when one 
/ object is spohon of as being present in 
many places simultaneously ; or when sou^- 
body, act, unexpectedly does another act, either uncon- 

nected with the subject, or otlv3rwise ; it is tlio Extraordinary, and 
is thus three-fold. 

Commentary. 

a. For examples in their order : — 

Who would not glorify the poets, whose discourse — though 
they have gone to heaven — graced with infinite beauties — delights 
the world, generation after generation, until the end of creation ?*' 

h ‘‘In the forest, by the river’s side, in the mountain cave, — 
every wfiere do thy foemen see thee standing in front, terrible like 
Death !” 

c. Wife, minister, confidant, beloved disciple in the charming^ 
arts,-- say, Avhat has not merciless Death deprived me of, in depriving 
me of thee ?” Baghuvan^sa, 

Text. 

No. 726. The Frustration is when by the same means that one 
employed in bringing a thing to a parti- 
cular state, another brings it to an oppo- 
site one. ^ 

Commentary. 

a. For example, the stanza beginning ‘ Them, who with a look.’* 
(§ 636(^.) 

* TUein, vho, with aicok, recall to life the Mind-borii God, who was banit 
by a look- we glorify bfie fair-eyed loomea, the cunqaerm‘5» of the Fioroe-oyod 

Hivinity (S ^va).'^ ■ 


Frustration. 
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The Minrof Cmpoiiiipfiy 


A second kind of the 
above. 


Text. 

No. 721^ Or when the contrary of a 
certain act is justified hy the saine reason, 
with facility. 


Commentary. 

a. Supply ^ It is the same Frustration.’ 

b. For example 

^ * 1^* rio V ^ 

“ ‘ Stay here, my love ; after but a few da.-s I shall speed to bo 
here again — stay here, for thou art tender anc^ canst not bear toil.’— 
^ Tenderness, fair youth, is rather a reason for my going with theo, 
for tender, as I am, I shall not endure the terrible pangs ol S^spara- 
tion’,’’ 

Here, the hero mentions the tenderness of the heroine as a reason 
against her accompanying him, and the lioroine, on the other baud, 
makes it, with still more facility, a reason for the same. 

Text. 

No. 728. When something mentioned first is spoken of as tlie 

cause of what follows, and this again of 

The Garland of Causes. . , , ^ 

what comes next, and so on, it is the uar- 

land of Causes. 

Commentary. 

a. For example : — 

“ Knowledge is acquired from association with the learned ; meek- 
ness from knowledge ; the affection of the people from meekness ; 
and what is it that is not obtainable Irtm the affection of the people ?” 

Text. 

No. 729. The Serial Illuminator, again, is when a number of 

objects is, in succession, connected with the 

The Serial Illuminator. . . , 

Bamo attnbnto. 


Commentary. 

a. For example ; — 

“ When thou didst come to fight, the how obtained the arrows ; 
the arrows, th« foemau’s hedd ; the foemao’s head, the Earth ; she 
again, Wboe ; and ^ou, tmmor^aname.” 

Hero the action of obtaining is the attribute. 
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The Necklace, two-fold. 


on. 


Text. 

No. 730. When what is mentioned first is qualified, (1) affirma- 
tively, or (2) negatively, by what follows, 
and this again by what comes next, and so 
^is the Necklace, and is thus two-fold. 

^ CoMMENTAEY. 

a. For examples in their order : — 

« — When (ill Autumr ,5 h adorned with the expanded lotus, 

and the lotus is associ?/ed with the bee, the bee is perpetually humm- 
ing and the humming is attended with the excitement of love.” * 
h, i^ot a lake that was not graced with fair lotuses, 

there was not a lotus in which tliere reposed not a bee, tliere was 
not a bee which hummed not melodiously, there was not a hum that 
ravished not the heart.” 

c. Sometimes the qualified, too, is found successively to he affirmed 
or denied as qualification as — * 

“The lakes are pure, the lotuses bloom iu the lakes, the bees fly 
to the lotuses, tho musical hum is now uttered by the bees.” 

So also in the case of a denial. 

Text. 

No. 731. A succession of things, gradu- 
j.he Climax. rising in excellence, is termed the 

Climax (sara). • 

CoMMEOTABY. 

a. For example 

The most important thingin the requisites of royalty is a king- 
dom j iu a kingdom, a capital; in a capital, a palace ; in a palace, a 
couch ; in a couch, a fair woman, tho whole property of Love.” 

Text. 

No. 732. The Relative Order is when a 
reference is made respectively to what have 


The Eolative Order. 


been mentioned. 


Commentary. 

a. For example : — 

“ ‘ They blooni : ■ ^ Pluck them with thy nails.^ ‘ It blows :* * Hedge 

* The i’eaoer will qbeoi vo that tho term * qualified* is hero used 

in the scuse of and * qualification* to denote a member of the predicatit 
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it with the skirts of thy garment/ ‘They enter the garden ‘ jScare 
them away with the tinkling of i^y bracelets.' — thus, fortunate 
youth, do the female friends of thy lOve separated from thee, talk to 
each other by hints, touching the vanjula flowers, the southern breeze 
and the kokila,'^* 


Text. 

No, 733. When the same object (1) is, or (3) is made to be, in 


many plac(f.7^7P!?MCCo^^^ ; or when imniy 
Tlie Sequeuce. objects (2) are, or ^ are made to b( 3 , in 

the same place, in succession,— it is termed th^Seqiioiice (parif.ijja), 

* CoMMENTAUY. 

a. For examples in their order : — 


“ Keposing for a moiaont on the thick eye-lashes, striking the dedi- 
cate lips, split by the full upon the breasts, rolling down the diinpl(‘s 
in the skin— -tlius gradually did the first raiu'dropa reach the navel 
of Umi” 

h, “Wolves, crows and jackals run in thy focman’s city, where 
walked gay women once, languid with the weight of hips.” 

c. “ That hand, the fingers of which wore cut by tlie Iiandling of 
tlie sharp^edged sprouts of the sacred grass (kus'a), she made a friend to 
the rosary — kept off from the undor-lip wliich she had ceased to colour, 
kept offivmw tlie play-bull reddened by the unguent of her breasts.” 

* d, ‘‘ Thy foeiuen’s wives now let full thick drops of tears on tliuso 
breasts where rolled liie pure poarl necklace.'’ 

e. III these varieties, the Place or Places is either one or arc 
several, and so also tho Placed. To illustrate. In the stanza begin- 
ning ‘ Eeposing for a moment,’ tlie rain-drops arc gradually in the 
places — eyo-lashcs &c. — whicdi are several. In the example connnen- 
cing ‘ Wolves, crows and jackals,’ tho ‘ wolves’ &c., tlie placed, were 
successively in the foeman’s city, wliich is one place. So of the rest. 

* So in Sbakospoar's Comedy of Errors, Act JI,Sooiio 2iul. 

“ TLo time was oiico when thou, uimrg’d, wouldat vow 
That never words w'ere music to^thine ear, 

That n^ver object pleasing in thine eye, 

Thai never touch well welcome to thy band, 

Tliat never moat sweet savoor’d in thy taste, 

biilesK, I spako, or looked, or touched, or ciu*vM to tlieo," 
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f. Since in the present figure one object is represeniei to he in 
many places only in consecution^ it is distinct from the Extraordinary 
(§725) ; and it is different from the lleturn (§734), because of the 
absence of an exchange. 

Text, 

No. 734. The Return {parivrittiJi) is the 

The Keturn. , l- . i r . 

exchange ot a llung for what is (1) equal, 

(2) lesser or (tS) greater,. 


Commentary. 

a. For examples ifi their order : — 

‘‘ K took my heart, whilst I 

gave my heart but got the fever of love.” 

Here, in the first half there is an exchange for the like, and in the 
second halt, for what is lesser. 

b, ** The old Jatayuh, translated to heaven — wherefore should we 
lament him now, wlio, at the price of a decrepit body, bought a fame 
lustrous like the light of the moon ?” 

Hero we have an exchange for what is greater. 


Text. 


No. 735. When with, or without a query, something is affirmed 
for the denial, expressed or understood, of 
something else similar to it, it is Special 


Special Mention, 


M ention iparisan^kluja). 

Commentary. 

a. For examples in their order : — 

“ What is a lasting ornament,here below ?— fame, not a gem. What 
is to he practised ? — good deed done by the great, not a crime. What 
is an eye unobstructed ? — the intellect not the corporal eye. And 
who is there besides thee who knows to discriminate good and evil ?” 

Here, a gem &c., which are to be rejected or denied as an ornament 
are mentioned. 

h, “ What is ever to he practised ? — virtue ; wdiat is to be earnest- 
ly sought?— the company of the good. Who is to be meditated 
upon ? — the jberd^^Vishnu, What is to be desired ? — the supremo 
aboclc^ or fu fd beatitwlb,'^ 

Hero wlifit are to be rejected, sin &c,, are understood. In these 
two examples, th declaration w preceded by a query. 
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c. liMien it is not preceded by a query, we have the following 
examples : — 

“ Devotion to Qed not to Mammon ; addiction to Scripture not to 
woman, the weapon of Love ; regard for fame not for the body are 
often found in the great.” j 

d. “ His strength was for the purpose of quelling the fcar^fTthe 

oppressed, his great learning was for the sake of honouring the learned 
— not the wealth alone but the perfec^nxifipt^^of that sovereign wore 
for the sake of others.” \ 

e. When founded upon a Paronomasia, it «'• peculiarly striking ; 
e. g. “When that king, the conqueror of tho world, ffas ^pro^ ctiiig 
the earth, the mixture of colours (or classes— was in painting, 
the want of the string (or merits — ^V!)*wa3 in bows &c. 

Tkxt. 

No. 736. Tho Kopiy is when a question is inferred from an 
answer ; or, the (questions being given, when 

Tho Reply. there is a number of answers, uulooked lor. 


COMMENTABY. 

a. For examples, the following verm of mine : — 

“ My mother-iu law has lost her sight, my husband is gone far 
away and I am a solitary girl ; how caiust thou stay hero ? * 

From this is understood a traveller having asked for lodging. 

. J, “What is odd?— tho decree of destiny. What is to he 

sought out ?— a man appreciating merit. Wlint is tlie source of bliss ? 
—a good wife. What is hard to be won ?— a wicked man.” 

This is distinct from the Special Mention, because, hero, other 
things of a similar nature are not intended to be disowned, or dema 

• The author probably ineaus to represent the girl as tempting 
as wo infer from similar stanzas of such imUrect import. Tho strikingno^- 
of this example, if tliore is any in it, as wolf as of that given m tho v« 
jmkds’a, rosta upon the indirect way in which the speaker, in oithoi o. , 
presses his or her moaning, and is quite iiidopondcnt of the in oronct ^ 
part of a query or request previously made. I do not see why i ^ 

counted a figure at alU It is indeed strange to find tho author o ^ 

admitting tWs figure of speech, when ho ^‘^h 'Motoijn.y, 

such a figure isit.be Cause (/wtK), that comes under i/uglis 

and perceives no st-ikingness in such an example of it aa ‘ Tho Sprmg, the 
qi tho has arrived.’ 
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m posmnng the respective predicates. Nor is the first case of the present 
figure the same with the Inference (§711), since that is recognized only 
when what is inferred and the ground of inference, or the reason, are 
both mentioned , — and here the query is not mentioned. Nor is it Poetical 
E^on (§710), for the reply is not the source of the (question.* 

Text. 


No. 737. When according to the Maxim of the Stick and the 
The Nocessaiy Coiiclu- Cake, a fact is concluded from another, it 
/ is held tho Necessary Conclusion (artha 


patti). 

Commentary, 

a. The Maxim of the Stick and the Cake is one by which, a truth 
or fact being given, another truth or fact comes in through a neces- 
sary connection ; for example, it being admitted that a mouse has 
eaten up a portion of a stick, the fact of its having eaten the cake 
connected therewith, comes in as a matter of course. 

h. The figure has two varieties, inasmuch as from a fact connected 
with the subject-matter, there comes in one unconnected with it, or 
vice versd. 


c. For examples in their order : — 

Lo ! the Necklace rolls on the round breasts of the fawn* 
eyed ladles. When such is the condition even of the pearls, free 
(muhtd) as thy are called^ of what consequence are we, the slaves of 
love?’’ 

d. ‘‘Forsaking his native fortitude, he bewailed, with his voice 
choked by weeping. Even iron, heated to excess, becomes soft, why 
speak wo then of mortals melting under afflietion 

e. In the present ornament, there is a peculiar strikingness when 
the Necessary Connection is founded upon a Paronomasia, as in tho 

* The Kiivyn-prakas'a, whom tho^^rosent work literally follows liere, has, 
it seems to luo, failed to elucidate tho distiuctiou between tho two tigares, 
Tho following is tho proper explanation : In tho Poetical lloason, M epithet, 
a clauso, or whole sentcuce is used hy tlie^oet as iniphung a reason or ground 
for an aa^serfion >jr representati m rnoide hy himself s whilst hi the proaent iignre 
tho wivolo of M bat has been said by the poet servos as a reason for the reader in 
iiift.'rring a qin'ry supposed by the poet Tho dilForenco from the iuferouco too 
is not rigJitlj marked* 
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example Lo ! the Necklace/* &c. This figure is not identical with 
the Inference (§ 711), since the Necessary Connection has not the 
nature of a mere Kelatiou, estaUkhed ly expenence, * 


Text. 

No. 738. The Alternative is an ingenious opposition^Ctwo 
The Alternative. things of orj[ual probability. 


)l\o 


Commentary, 

For example ; ^^Bend yc your heads or\our bows ; make our 
authority or your bow-strings the ornaments of your.j ;^ u e, yield 
to our (mihority or draiv your hows.''^\ 

Hero the bonding of tlie heads and that of the bows are opposed 
to each other, being respectively marks of peace and war, which it is 
impossible to resort to at tbe same time. And this opposition ter- 
minates in tlic having recourse to one of the alternatives. Tlio fuets 
are equally probable, inasmuch as the bending of the bows and that 
of tlie heads are alike looked for hy the quaher, tlirougli a pi itlo of 
prowess. The ingenuity of the speech consista in its implying a 
comparison ; so also in the sentence ‘ Make our authority or your 
bow'-strings the oimaments of your ears.* Similarly iii the sentence 
** May tlie eyes or the body of Vishnu effect {kimiUim) the cure of 
your worldly distres.ses,*’ the ingenuity consists in the use of tho 
Paronomasia in ‘ knruidm" ivkich, in one voice ^ is sinyidaVy and in 
another, dual. In the sentence * Let W’ealth acquired be given away 
to a Divinity or a Brahman, there is uo oniaaieut, because of tJio 
absence of ingenuity. 


Text. 


No. 739. The Conjunction is (1) wlien notwithstanding the cx- 

istcncc of one cause sufficient to bring 
The Conjunction. . 

about an effect, thero aro rcpre.soiitcil 

others producing tho same, according to the Maxim of the Tliresli- 

Wo havo iioro the recognition of neoossary, or mtuitivo, truths, as coiitifi- 
distingaish'^d from thoao established by experienco. 
t So Satan exhorts tho fallon angola — ‘ Awake, ari;«*, or bo for ever fulleu. 
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ing-floor and the Pigeons ; or (2) when two qualities or actions, or 
a quality and an action are SHuiiltaneoiiJily produced, 

COMMENTAEY. 

^ For example, tahe the foUotving stan-za o/mine : — 

wast, 0 gentle Zephyr, begotten by the Mountain of the 
Sandal ; pre-eminent art thou in the world in mild complaisance (or 
southeniness — ddkshinya)^ anch intimate art thou with the holy 
waters of Godavari— if thou, alas ! oven thou dost burn my whole 
frame like a fierce cexiflugration, what shall I say. to the black kokilc^ 
savage and iptpxicatcd as he is?” ’ 

Ilere, hiotwitlistanding the existence of ono cause, viz.^ the- cir- 
cumstance of being begotten *l)y the Mountain of the Sandal, for 
the effect of burning, other causes such as the circumstance of coming 
from the South &c., are mentioned. All these causes being good 
things (since they are a source of delight' to all, excepting the 
separated lover), Ave have in the above example a Combination of . 
Good Things, In the fourth line of the same stanza, wlievein the 
bad things such as madness &c,, are joined together, we have a 
Combination of Bad Things. 

h. To exemplify the Combination of Good and Bad Things. 

“ The moon dimmed by the day, a lovely woman whose youth has 
departed, a lake bereft of its lotuses, a fair form with an unlettereif 
tongue, a master devoted to Mammon, a good man in perpetual 
misery, a wicked person seated in tho court of a king— these seven 
are sore afflictions to my heart,” 

With respect to this example, some say that there is here the 
Combination of Good and Bad Things, inasmuch as the moon &c., 
are good and a wicked man is bad. Others, however, declare the 
same characteristic to rest upon the circumstance of the moon being 
by nature fair, and tho dimness, with ivkich it is associated^ being 
foul. For, they contend justly^ the strikingness of the example rests 
upon this peculiar way of pointing to the impropriety of such foul 
states as dimness &o,, coming upon such good things as the inoou &c. 
besides, ail the seven being summed up as afflictions by the sen- 
tenco—* Tb^^e seven are sore afflictions to ray heart,’ the clause ‘ a 
wicked pei^ion seated in the court of a king’ bears the character of a 
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fault, because of its violating the unifomity of the representation 
(see Chap. VII § 675, bb), in each of the otlier instances the subject, 
and not the predicate^ being a good person or thing. 

c. In the present ornament, all the causes arc jointly introduced 
just as pigeons alight together upon a threshing-floor ; whilst ii^ho 
figure Convenience, notwithstanding the existence of a cause siillcieiit 
for the production of an effect, another cause is represented as 
operating by chance. 

d. No sooner liad thy eyes, youthful lady, become red than the 
fac^ of thy belovctl became gloomy; no sooner, fair friend, liMd-l 
thou bent down thy liead than the lire of love blazed up kiK^ii.s lioai t.” 

Here, in the first half there is a simultaneity of (Jualities ; in iLo 
second, that of Actions. 

e. When a Quality and Action arc simultaneous, take the follow- 
ing example : — 

‘‘ No sooner, king of kings, had thy eyes, those fair brctlircn to 
the ^vhite lily, become, on a sudden, dismal towards thy focmen, than 
the fierce glances of fell Adversity distinctly fell on their frames.” 

/. We also see this figure respecting one and the same subject ; 
as in brandishes his sword and diffuses his glory.”'^ It is not 
an instance of the Illuminator, (see § 096), since these varieties of 
the Conjunction implying the simultaneity of quality and action, 
are, as a rule,t founded upon a Hyperbole consisting in tbe inversion 
of the necessary sequence of a cause and an effect ; whilst the lUn- 
minator has not for its foundation a Hyperbole. 


* Caesar made himself the subject of this vnrioty of the lignrowlieuli© wrote 
“ I came, I saw, I conquered j” to which Shakespear has supplied the follow* 
iug humorous counterpart, illustrating tho liguro in a serios : — 

‘ — For your brotlier and iriy sister no sooner met, but they looked ; no t^oou- 
er lo(>ked, but they loved j no sooner loved, but they sighod; no souiier si^l^otl 
but they asked one another tlie reason ; no sooner knew tho reason, but 
sought tho rfsnedy I'oit Like Itf Act V, Scone II. 

f Here in tUo original, instead of as i-ead in lioM f 

oultion, KAd tliougb my own US. auuctious Ibo 

'J 

by hMerting tho mark ^ of a rejected 
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Text. 

No. 740. The Convenience is when what is to be effected becomes 

The Convenience. the accidental operation of 

another agency. 


Commentary. 

a. 1?'or example ; — 

“ As I w^as about to fall at her feet to quell her indignation, 
hai)pily, for iny good, rose tho roar of the clouds.’^ 


Text. 

No. 741. ITie Rivalry (pratyanika) is when somebody, unable 
The Eivalry avenge himself on his enemy, is re]^re~ 

eented as doing harm to what has a connec- 
tion with him, which only proves his superiority,* 


Commentary. 

* His’ — i. e. the enemy’s. — For example the following couplet 
of mine : — 

She of the slender waist has vanquished my waist with hers’— 
so thinking, the lion breaks the protuberances of the elephant’s head 
that resemble tho jar-like breasts of the lady,” 


Text. 

No. 742. When things to which a comparison is generally mado 
are (1) themselves turned into objects of 
comparison, or (2) declared to bo useless, it 
is termed the Converse fpraiipa,) 

Commentary, 


Tlio Converse. 


a. For examples in their order : — 

** Tlie blue lotus, which was like thy eyes in loveliness, is now sunk 
in \vater'’ itc. (see § 710. «.) 

“ WJicn there is that face, all discourse of tho moon is closed ; 
ftlas ! for goicl, w^hen there is that radiance ; if tliere are those eyes, 
the blae loin ^us are lost; that smile existing, what is nectar; ficl 
^0 proud Copul’s bow, if there are those eye-brows — nay wdiy talk wo 

^ HOor emugly blends this with llio foregoing Conunoutary. 
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80 much when it is true that the Maker’s rule of creation is opposed 
to superfluities.” 

Hero the radiance of the moon &c., being eclipsed by that of the 
face &c., the former are rendered useless. 


Tkxt. 

No. 743. When the pre-eminence of an object, greatly excolliug 

A second sort of tho qw^Hy, being at first declared, mi. 

Oonverso. Other is compared to it, it too is termed tlio 

Converse. 


Commentahy. 

a. For example : — 

Be not proud, 0 destructive Poison, to think that thou art tlic 
chief of direful things. Arc there not in this world tlie words of tlie 
wicked as malign as thyself?” 

In the first line of the sianzay «, e, in the clause < Thou art the chief 
of direful thingsf the pre-eminence of the object is declared, thongh 
in evilness^ When it is not declared, we have not this ovuamont ; as 
in such a sentence as * Like Brahma speaks tho Brahman.* 


Text. 

No. 744. The Lost {fnilita) is when something is spoken of as 
Tho Lost. concealed in anotlier of a like tjuality. 


CoilMENTAllY. 

<?. The thing of a like quality may be either inherent or borrowed, 
i. For examples in their order : — 

“ Saraswati saw not the mark on V'ishnu’s bosom of the musk that 
had perfumed Lakshmi’s (her rival’s) breasts— lost as it was iu hia 
lustre that shone like the dark-blue lotus,” 

Here, the dark-blue lustre is inherent in tho person of tho Divinity* 
c. In that city the faces of fair women, reddened, as they ever 
were, with the ray of the ruby earring, excited no mistrust, even 
when glowing in anger, in the hearts of the youthful lovers.’* 

Here, the redness of tho ruby earring is borrowed in the face. 
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Text. 

No 745. The Sfimeness is 'when something in question is spoken 

^ having become identical with, or un- 

The Sameness. .. . i . 

aistinguishable froni, something else, through 


a likeness of properties. 


Commentary. 

For example : — 

‘‘ Fair women resorting to their beloved, went securely, undistin- 
guished in the moon-light — their tresses covered with jasmines and 
their bodies anointed with bright sandal.’^ ' • 

}. In tho Lost we have the eclipse of an object of an inferior 
quality by one of a superior, quality ; wliilst in tlie present figure 
there is an absence of discrimination on account of both the objects 
possessing like pi'operties. 


Text. 

No. 746. The Borrower i^tadgum) is when an object is represented 
as quitting its own quality and assuming an 
excellent one. 


The Borrower, 


Commentary, 

a. For example 

“He spoke and tho gleams of his radiant teeth whitened those* 
honey-Hckers — tlw hlack-hees — that hovored round that Uooming lotua 
disguised as his face.” 

• lu tho Lost, something in question is covered over by another, 
whilst this figure, the quality of another is recognized as superin- 
duced upon it. 

Text. 


No. 747, Tho Non-horrower is when something (in question) 


Tho Nou-bi'Trowor. 


does not assume the quality of another, 
though there is a reason for it. 


CoMMENtARY. 

« 'Fcr example 

How ia it alas ! that, seated in my heart glowing with ardent 
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love, thon, though white with goodness, dost not reflect the glow ?”=» 

b. Or for example : — 

White are the waters of Qanga and black are those of Yamuna-^ 
dipping in both, 0 royal swan, thy whiteness is the same— it 
increases not, nor does it decrease/’ 

In the former example, tlic beloved person, spoken of 
with goodness,’ does not glowf ^vith amwcrin(j love, thongli it is pro- 
per that he should do so, having conre in contact with an excessively 
glowing heart, J In the latter example, though there is an Indirect 
Description (see §70(!), and the swan, thcrefore^Kaholutdy speahuui h 
not the proper subject of the description, yet it is a tlyng in quesliuii, 
in comparison with Ganga and Yamuna, are still more mnote 

from the real subject, viz., a person of a^ieady character.'^ Tlio swan, 
in spite of its contact with Gaiiga and Yamuna, takes not the colour 
of cither. 

c> This figure is distinct from the Peculiar Allegation (see §717), 
being founded upon the peculiarly striking cir(?nmstance of not as- 
suming a quality, or colour ; and it is different from the Incougruily 
(§720), because a distinct colour is not said to be produced. 

Text. 

No. 748. When a delicate circumstance, indicated by (1) sorao 
appearance or (2) gesture, is intimated by 

The Subtle. termed the Subtle [sukshma). 

CoMMEXTART. 

a, ' Delicato’ — i. e. not to be understood by one of a dull appre- 
hension. 

• This is not a litoral rendering of tho original stanza, in which the figure 
rests upon the use of the word rdgo, which means both * love’ and < reduesd/ 

*1* Lit, Does not become red or affectionate. 

J Lit. Excessively rod or affectionate heart. 

§ This remark is with reference to tho qualification, bracketed in the trai g- 
lation of the Text, which our author intends to bo supplied from Text 
745. The qualification however sooms needless and is virtually annnlled I'jr 
the first example of tlie present figure given in tho Kdv>jai>TakixAu Our 
author indeed Tuodifios the example (st'c Ja) to reconcile it to tlio 
tion, though he forgot it while illustrating the lorcgoiiig tiguro, for the 
bees there spoken of arc certainly not things in qucption, 
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h. Of tlio two oasca, that of Appearance ; as : — 

“ Some female friend, observing the saffron ointment on the lady’s 
neck divided by the continuous flow of heat-drops oozing from her 
face, drew, with a smile, the figure of a sword in her hand to inti- 
m£li4^ her masculineness.” 

He^c,#the masculine action of a woman, indicated by the division 
of the saffron, is intimated by another, by drawing in her hand the 
figure of a sword, which is the token of a man, 

e. The case of Gesture ; as 

“ Perceiving that her lover had his mind anxious about the time 
of assignation, the quick-witted dame closed the lotus-flower with 
which she was playing — whilst her laughing eye conveyed to it the 
import.” 

Here, the time of meeting which the lover inquired for by strain- 
ing his eyebrow’s (fee., is intimated by the close of the lotus which 
takes place at night. 


Text, 

No. 749. The Dissembler (vi/tijokU) is the artful concealment 

Til.) Dissembler. of a thing, though discovered, 

CoMMENTABY. 

n. For example ; — 

“May S'iva preserve yon 1— that Deity who — as the Mountain- 
king joined his daughter’s hand with his, in wedlock— thrilled by 
the touch and troubled by the distraction of his attention from the 
various ceremonials of marriage, cried out ‘ Oh ! how cold are the 
hands of the Mountain of Snow,’ and was beheld with a smile by 
the troops of the Divine Mothers standing in a circle in the inner 
apartment of Himalaya.” 

b. It is not tho first Concealment (sec §683), as the object is not 
mentioned by the person who conceals it. Its vlift’eronce from the 
second Concealment has been shown on the occa.sion of speaking qf 
that orntiiij . 011 . 
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The Description of 
Nature. 

not easily perceived. 


Text. 

No. 750. The Description of Nature 
{jiwahh6Lwht%) is the description of such pecu- 
liar action or appearance of an object as is 


CoMMENTAKY. 

n. *Not easily perceived^ — o. .perceived by the poet alone.— 
* An object’ — such as a boy or the like. — ‘ Peculiar action or appear- 
ance’ — i. e, such as characteristically belong to^the object. 

Take the following example of mine : — 

** Lo ! the angry hyena, with red and swollen eyes, scaring away 
the animals all around with his howling roar, traverses from forest 
to forest — behold, he lashes the earth repeatedly with his tail, rests 
upon it for a moment with his hind feet, then on a sudden shrinking 
into himself, he springs with fierce velocity in the air:” 


Text. 

No. 751. When (1) a wonderful object, ♦ or (2) something past 
or future, is represented as if it were present, 
it is termed the Vision (hhavika). 

CoMMENTAEY, 

a. For example : — 

“ Victorious is that prince of ascetics — Agastya of the mighty 
soul— who, in the hollow of one of his hands, saw the divine Fish and 
Tortoise (incarnations of Vishnu), as he drank up the ocean in om 
handful of water 

i. Or for example : — 

Methinke I see thy eyes with the black collyrium that was there ; 
I seem to perceive thy form with that profusion of ornaments that is 
yet to adorn it.” 

c. This figure is not one with the Merit named Perspicuity (see 
Chap. VII, 611), for the latter does not cause a thing past or futuref 


* This variety is not recognized in the being our author’s 

own invention, and an unreasonable one too, for it is either included in the 
se^^^ond vari^y or has no meaning at all. 

t ' Or a wonderful object* — adds the Commentator. 
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to seem as if it were present. Nor is it the Marvellous flavour (see 
Chap III § 37), for it occasions no wonder.* Nor is it the orna- 
ment of Hyperbole, because it implies no introsusception (see § 693). 
Nor is it the Mistaker, for what is past or future is mentioned as 
past^ or future. Nor is it the Description of Nature, for this con- 
sists in faithful representation of the nice characteristics of a 
natural object, whilst the present figure rests upon the peculiarly 
remarkable circumstance of an object {really past or future) seeming 
to bo present. If, however, in the description of the nature of an 
object, the above peculiarity does occur, then there is a Commixture 
of the two figurts, ^ 

d. Who is he that, without an umbrella, seems as if he were 
surrounded with white umbrellas ; who is he that, without a chdmara^ 
is ever fanned with the chdmar of Jlichring graces?’^ 

There is not the present figure in the above example, inasmuch 
as what appears in itself to be present is here described. As the 
figure in question consists in an ohjecfs seeming to be present 
through the description, t it has its proper place there where some- 
thing not actually seeming to be present is so represented ; as in 
the example ‘ Methinh I see thy eyes with the black collyrium that 
was there’ &c. 


Text. 


No. 752. 

The Exalted. 


The description of super-mundane prosperity is termed 
the Exalted, or an action of one that is great, 
represented collaterally to the subject in hand. 


* Road for 1“ Rder’a edition of the text. It indeed seems 

odd to speak of the representation of a wonderful object causing no wonder, 
t Cancel here the stop (j) after in Rder’s edition of the text. 

The translation is according to the reading of my MS. vu. 

which, cannot but be preferred to ROer'a 

reading, via, 

is Simply ^n’ntelligible, and makes a distinction without a difference.* The 
commeiitauir leema indeed to support it and toils hard to make out a aense, 
hut to no purpose. 
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Commentary. 

a. For examples in their order : — 

“ There, the pleasure-gardens are fed by tlie waters oozing from 
the roofs of the Lunar Stone {&' as' dnJcopala) by the fall of moon-light 
— roofs that leave the sphere of the clouds beneath.’’ 

h, “ Used to the slumber of blessedness after the consummation 
of a cosmic cycle, the Lord sleeps here (on the ocean), liaviiig de- 
stroyed the worlds — hymned by the First Maker (Brahma) seated on 
the lotus that has risen from His navel.” 

Text. 

% 

No 763. When (1) a Flavour (chap. III. § 32), or (2) nn In- 

The Impassioned, the HI, § 245), or (ii) 

Lovely, tho Impetuous Semblances thereof (§ 247), Or (4) the Qiiel- 
and the Allaymeiit. of a sentiment (§ 249. «) are reduml to 

a subordinate condition, then they become Ornaments and are res- 
pectively termed the Impassioned (rasaval), tho Lovely (preyah)^ tho 
Impetuous {urjasioi) and the Allayment (samahita).* 

Commentary, 

a, ‘ Semblances thereof’— «. c. the semblance of Flavour and 
Incomplete Flavour. Of these four kinds of emhelUshment^ tlio 
'Rasavat (Impassioned) is so called from the association of rasa^ Fla- 
vour, or passion. 

h. For example — “ This is that hand” &c. (see § 266 i.) 

Here, tho erotic is subordinate to tho pathetic. So also of otlior 
Flavours. 

The Preyah (Lovely) is so named from being loved by tlie 
best of critics. For example, the following stanza of mine : 

“ With eyes half-closed, in which the cyo-balls were languid aial 
motionless, with her soft creepor-liko arms gently loosened as they 
clasped my neck, with her round cheeks suffused with heat-drops— 

• These four figures have quite different definitions in tho Kdvyd^larda of 
Dapdin and tho samdJdta tlioro is what our author lias dcnoniiiiatod samadhi* 
The Kdpya-jyrakdsd does not recognize theso ornaiaunts nor tho succeed iHo 
throe 
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that fair one as I remember ever and anon, my heart obtains no 
tranquillity.” 

Here ' Love in union’ (see chap. Ill, § 225) is subordinate to the 
sentiment named Eominiscence or Eccollcction (§190), and this 
ag%in to * love in separation’ § 212). ^ 

d. ' U'rjasivi (Impetuous) is so designated from its implying 

iirjas or impetuosity, in doing an improper deed. For example : — 

‘‘ Tj^e savages of the forests, noio betaking themselves to all the 
charming arts — singing^ dancing — enjoy thy foemen’s ladies, 

having abandoned their own consorts.” 

Here the Samblanco of the Erotic is subordinate to the sentirfent 

♦ « 

^ of Love having a king for its object. So of the Semblance of an 
Incomplete Flavour. * 

e, ‘Allayment’ denotes ‘giving up,’ or rather, ^quelling ' — For 
example : — 

“ That pride of thy foemen which perpetually manifested itself 
in continuous blandishments of the sword, in frowns, in threats and 
in shouts of defiance, has gone — we know not where~at the very 
sight of thy eyes.” 

Here the quelling of the sentiment named Pride is subordinate to 
the sentiment of Love having for its object a king. 

Text. 

No. 754. And when there is an * excitement’ of a sentiment and 

Exoitemont, Conjunc- » ‘ conjunction’ and a ‘ commixture’ of senti- 
tion and Commixture of ments (see chap. Ill § 249) in a svhorAinate 
cmdition, they are entitled tlie same. 

CoMMENTABY. 

a. * Entitled the same.’ i. e. the ornameut.s are named the Ex- 
c'itemout of a Sentiment, the Conjunction of Sentiments, and the 
Commixtuie of Sentiments, For examples in their order : — 

h. *' Easy as t|j^ey were in their carousal jn company of theii 
friends, those foemen of thine were reduced to a miserable condition; 
having somehow heard thy name.” ‘ 
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Here Terror, <fcc., the sentiments excited^ are subordinate to the sen- 
timent of Love having a king for its object, 

c. ** Longing for union with him who was her lord in her former 
birth, but modestly seated by the side of her female friend— may 
Parvati ever preserve us !’* • 

Here the conjunction of Longing and Modesty is 8ubo?;dy^ate to 
the sentiment of Love having a divinity for its object, 

d. we may be seen. Move off, thou wicked man. ^Why 
am I in a liurry ? Nay, I am a maiden. Do thou give me the 
support of thy arm. Alas ! alas ! for this transgression 0 / the 
homtds of modesty. Where dost thou go T — tlius-^ bearing fruits 
and tender leaves upon which she lives ^i\\Q daughter of thy foemau 
now abiding in a forest, speaks to 'somebody, 0 thou victorious 
monarch of the earth.” 

Here the Commixture of Apprehension, Resentment,* Equanimity, 
Recollection, Weariness, Depression, Awakingf and Longing is 
subordinate to the sentiment of Love having a king for its object. 

e. With respect to these ornaments^ viz, the Impassioned some 
people say — ‘ What subserve Flavour &c. by means of embellishing 
the form of sense or sound are alone ornaments. But Flavour &c., 
being what are subserved by sense and sound, they cannot properly 
be ornaments.’ Others however affirm that the designation of 
Ornament given to such representations, merely because of their 
subserving Flavour &c., is tropical and is to be assented to, in 
compliance with ancient custom. Others assert that, strictly speak- 
ing, an ornament, such as a Metaphor or the like, is what simply 
subserves Flavour &c., and tlie circumstance of its embellishing the 
sense &c. is of no importance^ being analogous to the nipple attached 
to the neck of a she-goat, which serves no end. But those who have 

* in the original, which means 'envy' or ‘malice' (seo § 106), hut 

(‘resentment' or ‘indignation') incomprehensively rendered by Dr. 
Bailantyne into ‘ impatience of opposition* (see § 184), is evidently the senti- 
ment described here. 

t The Commentator observes, with reference to the example, that excessive 
had brought 4 transient slumber on the maiden who, waking, regrets 
that she had passed beyond the bounds of feminine modesty by leaning upo 
the arm of a mau. 
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tlioroughly considered the matter are of opinion that a Flavour or 
the like which has become subordinate and which is itself subserved 
by word and sense that suggest it, properly obtains the denomina- 
tion of Ornament, subserving, as it does, the Flavour or the like 
thtt is principal, through embellishing the words and the sense that 
suggest mthe latter. In the Modal Metaphor (see § 703), it is the 
behaviour merely of a lover or the like that constitutes the orna- 
ment, not the Eelish that is derivable from the representation^ because 
being itself ultimate^ it wants the said condition of assisting a prin^ 
eipal Flavour through ornamenting the words and sense suggestive 
thereof. ‘ ^enc^ it is that the autjaor of the ^ Dhwani’ has declardS — 

‘ In that piece of poetry where a Flavour or the like is subordinate 
to another Flavour or a sense* that is principal, the former Flavour 
or the like, js, in my opinion, an Ornament/ If the character of an 
ornament should be constituted by the circumstance of merely sub- 
serving the Flavour or the like, then it might be claimed even by 
plain or direct expressions or ideas, and there are such capable of 
exciting poetical relish Similarly is refuted the opinion of those 
that affirm that the ornaments Impassioned &c. are, when the 
Flavour or the like is principal, and that when it is subordinate, there 
is the second ornament named Exalted. 

Text. 

The Conjunction and No, 765. If any of these very omamenCs 
the Commixture. treated of in this chapter) are 

united together, then there arise two distinct ornaments, viz. the 
Conjunction and the Commixture. 

Commentary. 

a. As material ornaments, when united together, obtain a distinct 
beauty, and are consequently counted as one distinct ornament, so 
the poetical embellishments that have been defined, when united 
together, become distinct ornaments and are designated the Con- 
junction and the Commixture. Of these — 

Text. 

The Ooujunofcion, de ^ 0 . 756. The existence of these indepen- 

dently of each other is termed the Conjunc- 
tion. 
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Commentary. 

a. ' Of theso’ ». c. of ornaments of word and those of sense. — For 
example : — 

(May Kansa*s Destroyer — tlio Deity of tlie smiling lotus-oyes — 
preserve us from destruction— the Glorious Sun in aniiilulating the 
darkness of the world.) 

We have a Rliyme in p Ay idapay at and an Alliteration in the line 
beginning samara; so there is the Conjunction of tw(j ornanuMits of 
word. In the second quarter of the verse, viz, ‘ the Llity of the 
smiling lotiis-eyes^ there is a Simile andjn the second half, a Me- 
taphor; thus wo have the Conjunction of two ornaments of sense. 
Both these Conjunctions residing in the same verse, wb have line 
the distinct ornament of the Conjunction of the ornaments of word 
and sense. 

Text. 

No. 757. The Commixture again is, when of two or more orna- 

The Commixture, do- ments united, (1) one ia principal ami tlio 
fined. others arc sulfonlinnte to it,* or (2) when 

they reside in the same place, or (3) when there is a dubiousness 
about them — being ikus threefold. 

C0MME\T.\nY. 

a. The case of the Principal and 8ubordinate Ornaments : as— 

“ Under the form, methinks, of that mantling silk-white slinigh 
that had slipped, through the force of pulling, from the body of tl'o 
royal Serpent (Vfisnlci, employed as the string), long did lovo-ipiick 
Mandakini cling to his footf (in kneading thorn), as if to remove tlio 
pain that Ocean had suffered in the churning.” 

• Tlio Karya-prnkas'a, with much greater convenience, holds this viirwt.V h' 
consist in the miUua' subserviency of ornaments. Our author’s illustrations iwiib 

that one of the ornaments in such cases is ultimately the principal, the ofhrii' 

Ixiing sal'it^rtiinauj, or subservient, to it. 

t Op— wiOi rf^fc.UHiico to the nctiuvl fuct- io a pn,i of the oceau, wIikH t h 
V ord fsif'O ivccorfHng h> tlit* Otuniut'iUrtlop. 
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Here, the nature of Manclakini (the celestial Ganges) is super- 
imposed upon the slough, the real nature whereof is denied, so we 
have the Concealment (§683). This is subordinate to Paronomasia 
or^Coalescence (see §643), inasmuch as it gives rise to, or implies^ 
the vei^iai identification of the actual fact of Maiulakini’s^' clinging 
to a portion of the personified ocean, with clinging to its feet (by 
means of the pun in the word pcida which means ^ part’ as well as 
‘foot’). The Paronomasia is subordinate to the Hyperbole (§693) 
consisting in the said identification. The Hyperbole is subordii^ate 
to the PoeticaF Fancy (§686) fontained in the clause — ‘as i} to 
remove the pain that Ocean had stiffered in the churning,’ The 
Poetical Fancy is subservient to the Modal Metaphor (§703), inas- 
much as it implies Ocean and Mandakini behaving respectively like a 
male and a female personage, 

b. Or for example : — 

“ Fair Evening glows (with passion or redness — ammiya) and 
Day is ever before her, still,— 0 wonderful is the decree of fate — they 
are never united.” 

Here the Modal Metaphor is subordinate to the Peculiar Allega- 
tion (see §717). 

c. The Commixture of Dubiousness ; as — ^ 

“ Lo If* the Lunar Orb shines in the sky, dispersing the outspread* 
ing gloom, causing exquisite joy to the eyes.” 

Here, it is dubious whether there is a Hyperbole in the shape of 
the introsusception of a fair face into the moon ; or a Metaphor con- 
sisting in the suporimposition of the nature of the moon upon a face 
intimated by the pronoun ‘ this;’ or an Equal Pairing (§695), a face 
(intimated by ‘ this’) and the lunar orb being botli subjects of dis* 
course and associated with the same attribute of destroying (internal 
or exteruul) gloom &c. ; or an Illuminator (§696), the moon not 
being in question ; or a Modal Metaphor (§703), the face being not 
in question and understood from a sameness of attribute ; or ^ 
Inairoct Descrip^pn (§706), the face being in question, and under* 
stood through the des^iption of the moon which is not in question ; 
or a PeriplirasiB (§708), the time (night) that excites love 
i^ieaut to be described through the description of the moon, the rwd 

* Or, rather, the slough's, feigned as such. J f LiUmlly ‘ this’ (idom.) 
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of which is the effect thereof. Thus there being a doubtful pos^ 
sibility of each of these several ornaments, we have here the Com- 
mixture of Dubiousness. 

d. Or, to take another example ( — if oiir duhious fancies tMth 

respect to the former one seem ^ in the seat*>nce “ I 

see the moon-face,’* it is doubtful whether there is a Simile, it being 
meant that the face is like the moon j or a Metaphor, the meaning 
being that it is the moon. 

e. When, however, there is a reason for one of the ornaments, and 
another, against the others, or onj only of such two reasons, there 
the doubt does not exist. For example, in the sentence “ Ho kisses 
the moon-face/’ kissing being consistent with a face and inconsis- 
tent with the moon, it is a reason for our recognizing a Simile 
here, and against our admitting a Metaphor. In the examplo 
“ The mooii-faco shines,” the attribute of shiningness is a reason 
for the Metaphor, but being tropically possible in a face, it is not 
against the Simile. lu the sentence “Lakshmi (Prosperity), 0 i 
royal Nardyana, embraces tlieo firmly,” a woman’s embrace of one 
LIKE her lord being improper, the embrace of a king, as sneh^ by 
Lakahmi is impossible and so thwarts a Simile, but the embrace 

of Narayana (her lord) being possible, there is a Metaphor : that 
is to say, the kiny is not likened to NArdyam hit identified with 
him. Similarly in ‘ The lotus-face of tho fawn-eyed lady sliines 
with tremulous eyes,’ the eye, which is possible (only) in a face, 
indicates a Simile and thwarts a Metaphor, being impossible in a 
lotus. So in such a pliraso as (the beautiful lotus- 

face) where tho common attribute {viz. beauty) is mentioned, since 
the compound (lotus-face) cannot imply a similitude, 

according to tho grammatical rule 

Panini II, 1, 56, S. K. p. 356, (A word denoting an object com- 
pared is compounded with vyaghra (£c., when tho common attribute 
i^not mentioned), tlie Simile is debarred, and consequently the 
compound implies a Metaphor, as belonging to that class which 
begins with tho word mayura-vyamaka (Pdn, y, 1, 72, S. K. p. 336). 

/* The case of the Residence of Ornaments in tho Same Place, 
out the Identical Position, is exemplified in the following stanza of 
mine; — 
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^ »if^Ts^nsTsnJ ii 

• 0 

(If even for a moment she glances at me with the corner of her 
eye, ecstatic joy hursts forth in my heart and shuts out the con- 
sciousness of all external objects. What raptures then would flow 
from tho embrace of her of the lotus-eyes, while the vesture falls off 
from those sweUing breasts that quiver toitlijoj/,) •* 

Hero tKe Chhckanuprasa contained in and 

the Vrittyanupnisa, consisting in the compounded letters ^ (k-sh) 
occurring twice in this phrase and once in firct'%fr, havo an identical 
position* So also there is in this very example the identical position 
of Alliteration and Necessary Conclusion (§737). Or, for instance, 
in the phrase &e. (§756<^.), there is the identical 

position of Metaphor and Alliteration. Or, for instance in 

form one Ehyme (§640), and 
another ; so there is the identical position of two Rhymes. 
g» Or for example : — 

“ Festively do the peacocks with out-stretched neeis dance in 
thesie days, noisy with the roar of fresh clouds, and gloomy like th^ 
traveller’s heart (or with travellers for spectators — 

Here, in the same position, viz., the word there 

are the Simile (gloomy like the traveller), and 

the Metaphor (with travellers for spectators).* 


* Tho Commentator rightly considers tho above example as an instance of 
the Commixture of Dubiousness, not of the Commixture of the Identical 
Position, inasmuch as tho Prakpit expression docs not admit 

of tho two interpretations simultaneously or positively, but alternatively or 
dubiously. IPs, evidently reading ^ instead of— and 

iustoad 01 renders the couplet into Sanskrit tlius H 

I 

Tho term *^PPh®d to the travellers, implies a Metaphor, inasmuoh 

as it properly moans one of an audience at some regular festivity, such as a 
dramatic entertainment. The peacock’s dancq is no festivity in tho proper 
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Intelligent readers, do yon, ’with ease, acquire a knowledge of the 
principles of poetical composition in their integrity, by the perusal 
of this Mirror of Composition, the work of S'ri Vis'wanatha Kaviraja, 
the son of the glorious moon among tho poets, S'ri Chandra- S'ekhdfa. 

As long as Lakshmi, whose face resembles the unclouded moon, 
adorns the lap of Narayana, so long may this work bo celebrated in 
the world, rejoicing the mind of the poets ! 

Here ends the 10th chapter of the Mirror of Composition, 


sense of the wovd, — none, at all events, to tho separated lovt'r, to whom every 
mony sight is a source of pain. 

It would not be uninteresting to illustrate some of tla .so mixed ornaineuts 
by an English example : 

“ Yo ice-fulls ! yo that fjom the mountain’s brow 
Adowu enormous ravines slope amain — 

Torrents, methinka, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amidst their maddest ])lunge ! 

Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts !” — Cohiruhjc. 

In the 3rd and 4th lines, there is a Modal Metaphor (§ 703), subserved by a 
Poetical Fancy (§ 686). lu tho last line, there is a Commixture, called Iden- 
tical Position, of a Hyperbole (§ 697) and a Contradiction (§ 718), If wo may 
look upon these live lines as forming one piece of poetry, there is here a 
Conjunction (§ 7o6) of tlie.se two Commixtures. 


THE 








